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Iraown wilh any Aegm of ter 
in Foitdgal Sum."— .SfuKiu.* 

CHAPTER I. 

AHCE3TKV. 

AS there, at the time of &e Romans, during the 
Jr Saxon Heptarchj, at the battleof Hastingg, atthe 
woverthrow of lUchard III., or from the reign of Queen 
' Elizabeth to that of Queen Anne, a certain Mellor, 
or Mealor, or Mauler, or Mallard, or Millard, or MillorJ, or 
Milor, or Millar, or Miller, who resided somewhere between the 
Thames and the Tweed ? 

■ This moua has bcEU adopted lo ahi 

" Jo : MiUer" (nr thai uf "Sbakespean," because vhU Sl«f 
immortal bard of Aion it alu true of Ibe immortal player 
and though dashed very copiously with the faacy, our na 
reiti upon fads. 
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Undoubtedly there was ! A painter of manners, who was 
a contemporary ^ of the illustrious Jo : records, happily for 
biography, not only that fact, but also indicates the place of his 
residence : — 

** There was a jolly Miller once 
Lived on the river Dee." 

But what evidence have we that this Dee Miller was the 
ancestor of Jo : Miller ? or that that mediseval individual was by 
name Miller — that, in fact, the name and the trade are identical ? 
These, we admit, are points of considerable difficulty; yet, by the 
light of modem archaeology, we are enabled to read the pedigree 
of the late Mr. Joseph Miller, comedian, as distinctly as if it 
were emblazoned on the finest asses' skin. 

There are three undoubted derivations of the name. The 
first, from the French, Milor, claimed by the proud Scotch;* the 
second, from Mill, a pugilistic encounter, owned by the fighting 
Irish ; and the third, from Mill, a manufactory of flour, justly 
claimed by the people of Albion, or White-land.f 

It does not need a very sharp discussion to cut the first 
two lines of ancestiy here indicated. The phrenologists have 
established to their entire satisfaction that peculiar, moral, and 
intellectual faculties descend as regularly from generation to 
generation as entailed estates.} Now, if, after an examination 
of the characteristics of the last of the Millers, we find that they 
bear no resemblance to the national characteristics of the Irish 
or Scotch Millers, we must at once conclude that these have no 
title whatever to claim compatriotism with the illustrious Jo : 
That there was any Caledonian blood in his veins, his connexion, 

* Tradition.— Craig Miller, near Edinbui^h, w&s for centuries a royal resi- 
dence. Its name when translated is, " my lord's hill, or height." 

+ Camden. — Mark Anthony Lower's Essay on Family Nomenclature. — 
Grosse's Slang Dictionary. 

T Combe, Constitution of Man. 
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slight as it was, with a jest book negatives at once. To the 
theory of his descent from the Millers or Maulers of the Irish 
P.R., we cannot listen ; nor wiU the reader, when he finds by 
subsequent pages that a more inoffensive character than Joseph 
never smoked the pipe of peace. Jo :'s ancestors were indisput- 
ibly English Millers — crushers of com from the first generation. 
It must be confessed, however, that even when his Anglican 
origin is admitted, a difficulty presents itself in fixing the 
precise family upon whom a lustre has been shed by his jest 
book. It has been pertinently suggested that Jo: might have 
sprung from the Mellors (Anglo-Saxon tnely to mix) or the 
Mealers; and that, therefore, his ancestor must have been a flour 
dealer, and not a grinder thereof. Admitted. Could not the old 
gentleman have sold the article he manufactured, and so have been 
three gentlemen in one — a Mellor, a Mealer, and a Miller ? that 
is to say, 1st, a Miller, or maker of meal — hence, 2nd, a Mealer; 
and 3rd, a Mellor, one who mixes oatmeal and barley-meal with 
bone-meal, and so, becoming an artificial flour-maker, sells it for 
wheat meal. Surely, if different commentators made Shakespeare's 
father respectively a butcher, a grazier, a farmer, a glover, a wool 
dealer, and a weaver, and one of them proved him to have been 
all these trades at once, no antiquary can be so greedy as to refuse 
three vocations to the ancestor of our illustrious hero. 

Whether Mealor, or Mellor, or Miller, therefore, is not worth 
disputing, now that we have proved that Jo :'s ancestral tree 
was of English timber. Pass we, therefore, to that branch of the 
family or families which took early root on the banks of the Dee; 
and here the phrenologists again'come to om* aid. Such biographic 
details, meagre as they are, as the ravages of time and the decay 
of Clare Market (which was Jo : *s chiefest haunt) have left us, 
attribute to him an idiosyncrasy which proclaims him, in lan- 
guage sometimes dubious, at others plain and unmistakeable, a 
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lineal descendant of that particular Miller who resided on the 
Cambro- Anglican border. Hear the poet : — 

" He worked and sang from mom till night ; 

No lark so blithe as he. 
And this the burden of his song 

For ever used to be — e, 
I care for nobody, no not I, 

And nobody cares for me." 

What a picture of honest industiy, what an outpouring of 
healthy joy, what a hearty expression of British independence 
have we here ! Could this have been sung by a Scot, an Hiber- 
nian, or even a native of the Cambrian side of the Dee ? We 
are willing to pause any reasonable time for a reply. 

But we must not take everything for granted ; and to identify 
Jo : with these characteristics there are some drawbacks. Firstly, 
although he was industrious, we do not find that he was either 
jolly or remarkably independent. Again, he could not sing.* 
But his gravity and vocal deficiencies may have been transmitted 
to him through the female line ; hence they cannot — in the eyes 
of the most erudite phrenologist — affect the probable legitimacy 
of his descent from him of the Dee. 

The Millers, therefore, held peaceable possession of the mill 
through all the varying changes of the political horizon down to 
the birth of our hero in 1 684. And here we are enabled to mar- 
shal fresh armies of evidence to vanquish scepticism, and to 
prove that Jo : was bred in the profession of his fathers. 

Tradition, the best possible authority (if we except mere 
documentary records), affirms that it was common for Jo:*s 
boon companions to observe of the acute comedian, that *' he 
could see as far as any man through a mill-stone." Now, this 
wonderful faculty can only be obtained by much practice ; and 

* See poit. 
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Jo : could only have acquired it by using in early life such a pair 
of Brobdignag pebbles as belong to a mill. — Again, it will be 
seen by-and-bye that one of Jo : *s most celebrated parts was the 
Miller, in Dodsley 's farce of " The King and the Miller of Mans- 
field.'' Now, unless he had acquired in early life a practical 
knowledge of the habits and manners of the corn-grinder, it 
would haye been no more possible for him to delineate the Mans- 
field Miller with the masterly finish which fame has given him 
credit for, than it was for William Shakespeare to have written 
Macbeth without visiting Scotland. 

These facts are conclusive answers to our first query, and 
we now arrive at the second branch of the inquiry : — Was the 
miller of the Dee surnamed "Miller?" We shall not be 
long in settling this point. It may seem to have been 
too readily assumed that because the trade originated the 
surname, both necessarily descend together in all cases, which 
would imply that every miller by trade is a Miller by name. 
This, as is well known, is not the fact ; inasmuch as there are 
many modern millers who are even called Smith.* That, 
however, the surname is derived from the trade, and that they 
were once identical, no doubt can exist. Take Smith f as an 
example, which is indisputably derived from the Irish surname 
Miller, thus: — Miller, Mauler, Fighter, Stunner, Striker, Smiter 
(of iron), SmitAer (with the brogue). Smith. But, on the other 
hand, all those who are " Millers " by name are not millers by 
vocation. These, again, owe their origin either to a Miller or to 
some of his men. Wherefore, when the name and the trade 
descend together, it is a proof of the purity of the descent. 
This is eminently the case with Jo: of that ilk — q, e, d, 

A word or two in conclusion respecting our orthography 

• Post-Office County Directory, letter *''S." 
•f Anglo-Saxon, Smitan^ to strike. — Camden. 
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of the first name. In the first edition of the Jests (1739) 
the authorship is attributed to "Jo« Miller." Thus also in 
the second edition (same date). Idem the fourth, but as by "Joe 
Millar." So also of the seventh edition (1745), which, however, 
returns to the old orthography of the surname. In short, that 
which we have chosen does not appear in any one of the title- 
pages of any one of the editions of the sublime work which has 
been hitherto published. But this is manifestly attributable to 
the ignorance of the editors. There can, in the instance of 
Miller, be no other elision for Joseph than Jo: which is in 
fact also a contraction for a jest, inasmuch as ''joke" is from 
A. S. jo-ick, vulgarly contracted before the Conquest to Jo : 
whence Jo-cose, Jo-lly, Jo-vial, Jo-cund, Jo-cular, <fec., and every 
one must admit that '' Jo-ke" and Jo: Miller are inseparable 
ideas. But there is another attribute of the man which also 
belongs to the name. Jo: was in high favour with the fair sex ;* 
and by just stepping over to Scotland we shall find that Jo 
in Anglo- Scotico- Saxon (or briefly A. s. s.) is a term of endear- 
ment, and means my darling, my sweetheart. Thus : — 

" John Anderson my Jo, John." 

So that the genteel Englishwoman who imagined Jo : was here a 
vulgar nickname, and sang — 

" John Anderson my]^Joseph, John." 

was quite in error. 

In fine, whether as the sponsor of a jest book, or in his 
private character as a lady's man, Joe: must be, shall be, Jo: 

• See Chap. IV. 
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CHAPTER II. 



EARLY YEARS. 




NE thousand six hundred and eighty- four ! There 

is music in that pleasant piece of chronology. Gay 

T^/-^ doings were rife at Court — ^farces, after the half cen- 

yf tury of tragedy, the curtain of which had fallen on the 

"~~ necks of Russell and Sidney. It was, in sooth, a fitting 

year for the hirth of a man of jests — the last of the reign of 

that monarch who was yclept the " merrie." 

Of the school-days of Jo: Miller we can only form one conjec- 
ture ; viz. — that he never went to school at all. His autograph 
is so scarce, that it has been shrewdly conjectured none ever 
existed. Up to the age of fourteen, therefore, he was, of course, 
employed in aiding his father in his professional, and his mother 
in her domestic, duties. Like his great ancestor, he worked 
and would, if he could, have sung from mom till night. First 
running an errand, then feeding the hopper; now filling one 
sack, then jumping in another ; now sharing the duties of the 
nursery while his mother was busy in the laundry ; anon, pro- 
tecting the family linen while bleaching on the sward. 
It is noon : 

"Jocund day 
Stands tip-toe on the misty mountain's top,'* 

and bahny zephyrs import themselves direct from Wales. There, 
on a grassy bank, is stretched a waking-dreamer, who watches 
half-consciously the gurghng Dee as it dashes into the mill-dam. 
He hears, rather than listens to, the thought-creating monotony 
of the clapper. Though doing nothing, he is not idle : he per- 
forms watch and ward over certain snowy objects which, spread 
over the bushes, give a charm and brightness to the landscape. 
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Within, fancy spreads a glowing fature before him ; ambition 
paints her magic pictures in his busy brain. Anon he knits his 
brows ; he lifts his hand to his head, peopled with thick-coming 
fancies, for 

*' Thought and digits are both bnsy there." 

Presently he smiles faintly; the smile widens, and he grins. 
Sees he the glimmer of a distant joke ? Expands that glimmer 
into a ray ? It does ! He starts up — he slaps his galligaskins 
with a smack of triumph; he laughs — "full loud and long he 
laughs." He has made the first half of his only jest — an easy 
joke in one syllable.* 

It is well he has risen from his dreamy bed of sward. A 
blast from a cracked trumpet, blown asthmatically, makes its 
wheezy way through the air from the village, and causes the 
mill-door to be suddenly opened. A burly dame appears, 
stands a-kimbo, and shrieks. The piercing sound, drowning 
the feeble fanfare from the village, o'ertops the tumbling torrent 
and the mumbUng clapper. The shriek shapes itself into 
words — curious and ancient words — ^words of domestic warning 
— old as the days of Thespis and the travelling van of Phreny- 
cus. They were these : — " Jo ! Jo ! Bring in the Hnen. Hie 
players be oome!'^ 

That night there was weeping and wailing to the farthest 
extremities of the hundred. There were millers' men by dozens 
beating bushes, and farmers' men examining bams and out. 
houses. The ancient interjection "0, yes! 0, yes!" was 
heard in the surrounding villages ; and the tongue of the crier's 
bell, as it fell lazily against the rim, gave out a dolorous 
euphony, like imto a knell. 

Jo : had gone off with the Show-m^i. 

* See his Jests, Ediiio prinoep; ^page 2, respecting the ** maids ** and " souls." 




CHAPTER III. 

THE BOOTH AND THE BOARDS. 

OW fared it with the venturesome Joseph in the nonage 
of his histrionic life? We are in unblissfiil ignorance 
as to whether his first fair-days were fair days, or, to 
borrow a medissval pun, foul days. How long he tra- 
velled in the provinces, and when he was promoted 
to Smithfield and the revels of September. Whether, 
content with the lower walks of his profession, he excelled 
in "ground," or, ambitious of high art, aspired to "lofty" 
tumbling. Was he that " lad who tumbles to the admi- 
ration of all beholders," and advertised by John Sleepe 
(who kept the Whelp and Bacon in Smithfield Rounds) to 
come after " the Silent Comedy, a dance representing the love 
and jealousy of rural swains, affcer the manner of the Grand 
Turk's mimic dances, performed by his mutes,"* and before " a 
young woman that dances with six naked rapiers, to the wonder- 
ful divertisement of all spectators," and " the maze-dance by a 
woman and two drunkards, wonderfully diverting to all people ?" 
Or was Jo: the young man annoimced by the same manager to 
"dance a hornpipe the Lancaster way, extraordinary finely," 
making way for a new " Scaramouch more civil than the former, 
and after a far more ingenious and divertinger way ? " Could 
the juvenile Miller have been that " young lad" blazoned forth 
in the red letters of Michael Root, to caper " to admiration the 
Chesshire rounds," for which Dogget — ^worshipped by watermen 
every 1st of August — was famed, on the same day that the 
woman danced with sixteen glasses on the backs and palms of 

* The unquestionable origin of the opera ballet. 
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her hands, turning round several thousand times, without 
spilling one?* Did he play clown to the ring to the "wise 
dancing mare," or Mr. Merriman in the Dutch booth, where the 
famous Dutch woman performed her "side capers, upright 
capers, cross capers, and hack capers on the slack rope, which 
no woman but herself could do ? " Did he, during his wandering 
apprenticeship, help to pull the strings of Powell's puppets, or 
strut before the show-cloths, and cry " walk up ! walk up ! " 
for Crosse, or Yeates, or Luffingham ? Had he ever met with 
Joe Haines, or Tom Aston, or saw he at that early time his 
future colleagues, Pinkethman and Spiller, the comedians, or 
Clarke and Higgins, the posturers, or Topham the giant? Had 
he ever been inside Dogget and Parker's booth? Was the 
revered Joseph adept enough at " hankey pankey " to assist the 
conjurer Fawkes,f who, amongst other tricks, borrowed crown 
pieces from the crowd — ^which he boasted he would "m the 
ingeniousest, divertingest, and most wonderful and surprising 
manner" never return — till, in 1731, he died worth ten thousand 
pounds ? Did he of the Jest Book act high priest to Pinchbeck's 
Solomon's Temple, or once more turn grinder, and wind up 
that ingenious exhibitor's Musical Clock ? 

Alas ! history — ^which means in this case show-bills, play-bills, 
and broadsides — is, on these important topics, silent. A few 
facts are nevertheless beyond conjecture. 

When princes and the other "quahty" visited fairs, there 
were more nurseries than Davenant's in Golden Lane for the 
stage. In many instances the first words uttered before an 
audience by the aspirant to histrionic fame, were shouted 
through a speaking-trumpet. The maiden speech of many of 
the greatest performers had been, "All alive, all aUve 0," or 

* Root's advertisement, quoted in Daniel's Merry England, 
■f A descendant of Gay, no doubt 
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haply an earnest invocation to the crowd to ** tumble up ! " erst 
a vociferous announcement of the tariff of prices, " Only a penny ! 
Only a penny ! Babbies half price, and old ladies for nothing ! " 
These open air performances, if well done, usually procured the 
tyro promotion to the interior of these canvas temples of the 
drama. His lungs having given entire satisfaction to the 
management, he was entrusted with the part of a Hon in ** The 
Humours of Noah's Ark; or, the Drolleries of the Deluge," that 
of a cock in the "Mystery of Judas," or the baker in the 
" droll " of Jane Shore.* He gradually rose from part to part 
till, admired by some recruiting patentee, he was ** secured " for 
the regular drama. 

This is a true adumbration of Jo :'s transit from the booth to 
the boards. Up to this time his grave form is seen only through 
the gauze of probability. The annals of Bartholomew Fair are 
silent; Dawkes's London News-letter and the London Daily Post 
give no sign ; and for the first fourteen years of the eighteenth 
century we turn over the Burney play-billsf in vain. Jo : has 
reached his thirtieth year, and still he has not stepped upon the 
lowest rowel of Fame's ladder. We despair. At the commence- 
ment of the volume for the season 1714, we find a list of the 
principal performers at Drury Lane ; and Miller's name is not 
in it. This negative fact has a positive significance ; for 

• Not Howe's. — These titles, we need hardly say, are realities. Bartholo. 
mew Fair originated with the jolly Prior of St. Bartholomew, Bahere, who 
bothered Henry II. into granting the privilege of three days' play to the 
Drapers and Clothiers, who most did congregate at Smithfield, in September. 
The first performances were mysteries by the monks, and these continued to 
keep possession of the Smithfield stage, and indeed all others, till the Pro- 
tectionate, when they were tabooed. Of course the Restoration restored those 
raree-shows (as they were calkd in compliment to their founder), and they were 
performed down to the early part of the last century. The deepest tragedies 
were designated " drolls." 

+ British Museum, R. R gal. 936-8. 
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the intelligent reader will at once infer that the period of Jo's : 
debut had not then arrived, especially if he take with it the 
fact that in this year the event happened which originated the 
ofi;-repeat6d piece of information that " Queen Anne is dead." 

We pursue our unwearied study of that interesting branch of 
dramatic literature, the play-bills, even into the fifteenth volume 
of oiu: search. With weary eye and dusty finger, we trace bill 
by bill — we tmn page after page, for 

" . — — the one loved name." 

l%oma8 Moore.* 

We have arrived at the first of April, which uncomfortably 
suggests that, peradventure, we were partaking of a " Feast of 
Fools. ' * Meantime, it may not be wholly imnecessary to remark 
that there are only thirty days in that month ; and we plod on 
to the 29th. A little further, the digital index suddenly stops, 
the cheek is flushed, the eye brightens, an insane exultation over- 
spreads the countenance. No wonder. Patience is rewarded — 
perseverance is triumphant. 

Labor omnia vincit.-^ 

The treasure is discovered I Under the date of the 30th April, 
1715, are the following precious words; but before we quote the 
delicious entry, let us roam over the parterres of history, to glance 
at the pictiu*esque prospects of the stage and the country at that 
epoch. 

The first year of the reign of the primal George of Great 
Britain and Ireland was the fourth of that of King Gibber of 
Drury Lane, and his colleagues Steele, Wilks, and Dogget. 
Barton Booth had become an associate in the patent the year 
before. Among their subs and satellites were Bickerstaff ; John- 
son, the sign painter, with whom, says Victor, Morose in the 

♦ Love's Young Dream, line 16. 
•f Latin Grammar, Eton Edition. 
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Silent Woman died, and who was time out of mind Ophelia's 
grare-digger ; Spiller, who afterwards deserted to the enemy of 
Lincoln's Inn Fields, and was the original Mat o' the Mint in the 
** Beggar's Opera;" Will Pinkethman, ** the flower of Bartehny 
Fair ;" and the low comedian, 

" Who wou the gaping crowd with * 'blood, I 'm out !' "* 

Bullock, a racy interpolator — (** You will have," says Steele, 
"Pinkethman and Bullock helping out Beaumont and Fletcher "f) 
— ^Bowen, and Dicky Nonis, whose performance in the "Constant 
Couple ; or, a trip to Juhilee," got him the nickname of Jubilee 
Dickey, and whose mother, according to Curl, was the first 
woman who superseded boys in female characters. Quin's advent 
did not take place till the year after. Mrs. Oldfield was in her 
zenith, and Mrs. Porter struggling for a reputation. 

It was, in truth, the palmy epoch of Drury Lane, included 
by CoUey Cibber in ** the happy period of good management 
and theatrical success. " The pseudo-saintly blasts of Jeremy 
Collier against the morality of the stage had died away, as 
had the weak counter-pufFs of Vanbrugh and Congreve. Peace 
and contentedness took up their abode in Old Drury, while 
Cibber resided in Clare Street.! 

Seventeen-fifteen was an annvs mirabilis in every respect. 
Amongst the remarkable events of minor importance were an 
eclipse of the sun and a rebellion in Scotland. But the circimi- 
stance which eclipses the eclipse, and puts down the rebellion, 
is that recorded in the Drury Lane bills on the ultimate day 
of April. These are the enrapturing words : — 

" YOUNG CLINCHER, Mr. MILLER. ' 

Thus is announced, without parade or puff, the first appear- 

• The Players, a Satire. 

+ Taller, No. 89. 

t The Barney Bills.— Cibber's Apology. — London Daily Post, 1715. 
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ance of the illustrious Jo: on Drurj's classic boards. The play 
was Farquhar's comedy of ** The Constant Couple ; or, a Trip 
to Jubilee," for the benefit of Bowen. It was on the Saturday 
after the Friday week of the ecHpse, and ended the winter sea- 
son of the theatre. These notabilia are — ^to us — of pregnant 
importance; for, from that glorious Saturday night, the dim 
haze of tradition is dissolved, and the feline power of the 
archaeological eye is no longer taxed to penetrate the dark 
secrets of time. We can now trace the career of Jo : by the 
brown but blazing light of printer's ink, scarcely dimmed by 
the rust of one hundred and thirty years. 

In the dramatic department of the French Statutes at large 
of the National Assembly, was the following decree : — 

" The theatrical year shall henceforward be reckoned with the civil year." 

It was not so in England during the divided monarchy 
under King Cibber. By his fiat one day separated winter 
from summer ; Saturday, April 30, ended one season, and 
Monday, May 2, commenced the other. Jo : appears to have 
had no regular engagement at first, but to have played for a 
benefit ; and the 7th of May was a great day for Miller and 
for England. On that happy Saturday, the bills, flushed 
with the name they proudly bore, were redder than usual ; the 
eyes of beauty lighting on them in Exeter 'Change and at the 
China Houses, sparkled brighter than was their wont ; the 
Clare Market butchers skewered the posters on their fattest 
sheep — it was Miller's first benefit. 

The play was Cibber 's own comedy of the ** Double Gallant; 
or, the Sick Lady's Cure." Old Wilftd, Mr. Miller, "being for the 
benefit of Mr. Miller and Mrs. Cox." The smallest critic of the 
smallest theatrical paper of the present day will not deny that 
Cibber, Sir Richard Steele, Dogget, Wilks, and Barton Booth, 
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knew a little about acting. Would, then, the first of these have 
given Jo : a part in his own play if he had not thought him " a 
card ?" We have no hesitation in replying we, should think 
not. 

Besides, his promotion was rapid, and we soon find his name 
enjoying the capital honour of the bill. It was then the custom to 
distinguish the principal performer from the subordinates of the 
night by prefacing the name of the character with the words — 

" the part of by Mr. So-and-so.*' On the I5th July was 

played ** Greenwich Park," a comedy by the unfortunate Mount- 
fort.* The part of Sir Thomas ReveUer by Mr. Miller. That 
was undoubtedly the clincher, and Jo : was regularly engaged on 
the last morning of the summer season. 

We think we see him sauntering down Drury Lane, his 
triangle of beaver cocked with a jaunty air, but his gait slow as 
becometh a gentleman in His Majesty's service. He droppeth in 
at the Cock and Magpie, in Drury Lane, and whispers his good 
fortune to Dan Purcell. He passethhis tailor's house in Craven 
Buildings without wincing, for he regardeth that chocolate suit 
of which he hath been often unhandsomely reminded in connection 
with the little bill, to be as good as paid for. Presently he steps 
into the Sun, in Clare Street, and no longer shuddering at the 
score under the letter " M " behind the bar door, ventureth 
to add a few more chalks. He drops in at the butcher's house 
of call,t kept by as honest a gaoler as ever cut the keys and 
called himself to the bar. There he treateth some of the Lincoln's 
Inn Field's men to drams, and divulgeth, in an accidental pick- 
tooth sort of way, that he hath " closed with the patentees at 

* Who was stabbed in 1712, in Norfolk Street, by Lord Mohun, because 
of his platonic affection for Mrs. Bracegirdle. 

+ The Bull and Butcher, Clare Market, afterwards called the Spiller's Head, 
out of respect to its best customer. 
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three-and-a-half, ' ' meaning guineas weekly. * From the Grange— 
where he also publisheth his good fortune, and performs another 
graceful pantomime with a dram glass — he circimmayigates the 
St. Clement's Upper Churchyard, and landeth at the Black 
Jack. Here his day and he are finished. At midnight Fame 
appears to him in a dream, blowing her trumpet so hard that it 
is split into a thousand golden guineas, which fall ready minted 
into the dreamer's lap. 




CHAPTER IV. 

SMITHPIELD, SOUTHWARK, AND DRURT LANE. 

OW chances it they travel ? We really cannot 

say ; but they did travel ; though thiBy seldom 

went far — only to Smithfield to keep the feast 

of St. Bartelmy. 

The vacations had to be filled up, and His Majesty's servants 

were not above doing a little booth business. In the very year 

of Jo:'s advent at Drury, we find, by a contemporary record, f 

that — 

' ' There was one great play-house erected in the middle of Smithfield 
for the King' s players. The booth is the largest that was ever built. ' * 

Though the biggest, was this '* the best booth in the fair ? " 
We doubt it. Will Pinkethman, a showman, long before he 
was elevated to the boards in 1705 — though one of the King's 

* Jo's salary in 1733 was five guineas per week, as we find by a list of 
salaries published in the Grab Street Journal of June 14, during a discus- 
sion of Theodore Gibber's rebellion. It follows, therefore, of course, that the 
above terms are perfectly correct, though we have no other authority for fixing 
them. 

+ Dawkes's N "15. 
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players, and bound to act under the patentee's canras — had his 
own show in full swing, and his was the best booth in every 
fair. Hear the "Tatlfir" on this king of showmen and his 
company :— 

" Advices from the upper end of Piccadilly say, that May-fair is 
utterly abolished ; and we hear that Mr. Pinkethuum has removed his 
ingenious company of strollers to Greenwich. But other letters from 
Deptford say the company is only making thither, and not yet settled ; 
but that several heathen gods and goddesses, which are to descend 
in machines, landed at King's Head Stairs lost Saturday. Venus and 
Cupid went on foot from thence to Greenwich. Mars got drunk in town 
and broke the landlord's head, for which he sat in the stocks the whole 
evening; but Mr. Pinkethman giving security that he should do 
nothing this ensuing sununer, he was set at liberty." Diann, having 
made a faux paSf was committed by Justice Wrathful, ** which has, it 
seems, put a stop to the diversions of the theatre of Blackheath. But 
there goes down another Diana and a patient Grissel next tide from 
Billingsgate." 

This (1715) was a great year for fairs. The Smithiield and 
Southwark diversions had not long ceased before an extensive fair 
was instituted on the Thames by one John Frost. But by that 
time the King's company — with Jo: a regularly admitted member 
of the jovial crew — were snugly nestling in warm Old Dmry. 

Countrymen, imbeciles, and heavy fathers, aj)pear to have 
suited Miller's versatile talents ; for we find by the bills for 
the season 1715-16 that he played Lance in Fletcher's ** Wit 
without Money," as it was "altered by several persons of 
quality;" Clodpole, in the "Amorous Widow," adapted by 
Betterton from Moli^re's " George Dandin ;" Sir H. Gubbin, in 
Steele's " Tender Husband ;" and La Fool, in rare old Ben's 
" Epiccene." His best hit this season was Sir Joseph Whittol, 
in Congreve's " Old Bachelor ;" and he selected that play for 
his first sole benefit. 

This was a bold venture for Joseph. There were two 
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uttering the word " benefit" among the profession, each expres- 
sive of the opposite results which it produced. Ironically, such 
a benefit was understood as brought a man to ruin. A " sole 
benefit" led the way either to the Fleet or to Fortune. These 
were the stakes Jo: had to play for on the 25th April, 1717; 
but the odds were dead in his favour. The very cards he had 
provided to play the game were charmed — Genius had traced 
every line on them : the design was by no less a person than 
William Hogarth. 

The scene is in the third act of the " Old Bachelor, ".where 
Noll, the companion and bully of Sir Joseph, gets a severe 
kicking from Sharper. " The original of the print," say Nichols 
and Steevens, ** is extremely scarce ; and there is no doubt of its 
being from a design by Hogarth, probably executed by the same 
hand who etched ' Modem Military Punishments,* though it is 
in somewhat of a better style." * 

It was on being shown this gem that James Spiller origina- 
ted a phrase which has since been much in vogue among the 
unfashionable cireles to express the maximimi of admiration : — 



* After this, conceive the disgust with which a hiographer of the illil^trioas 
putroQ of Hogarth reads a certain passage in Ireland's " Hogarth Illustrated." 
In a bull worthy of his name he enumerates the priceless relic as not worth j of 
enumeration — " imputed trash and tibel ; foisted into auctioneers' catalogues, 
sold for large sums, warranted originals, and ascribed to Hogarth." Is not this 
abominable? ** Trash and libel" with a vengence ! Where are your proofs, 
Old Emerald Isle ? Fray remember that at this time Hogarth was but a 
youth. Even in his prosperity he did tickets for Spiller, Milward, and Walker, 
which you eulogise as works of genius. You knew, Master Ireland, that Hogarth 
was a boon companion of Jo : for you tell us of his conviviahties at the Bull's 
Head and at " the Shepherd and his Flock " Club, of both which Miller was a 
frequenter — at least, toe know nothing to the contrary. Again: were this a 
spurious pasteboard, why did Jane Ireland re^ngrave it; and why is her 
etching kept in the British Museum print-room side by side with the original? 
Lastly, it was precisely these kind of jobs — shop-cards, bill-heads, Sec. — that 
Hogarth lived by as soon as he had served out his apprenticeship. 
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Gazing rapturously on tlie design, Jo: 's friend is said to have 

exclaimed, ** 'Sblood, that's the ticket !" 

Nor was the attraction confined to the card. The cast of 

the play was, in point of strength, Herculean.* Fondlewife 

was Gibber's best part, and Mrs. Oldfield's Lsetitia a great 

fayourite with the town. We will take it upon ourselves to say, 

that the house was a bumper, in spite of the allurements put 

forth by other aspirants for public money. Poor Jo: must have 

quaked when he read the ghastly attraction, puffed off in an 

advertisement printed immediately under his own in the Daily 

Courant : — 

"At the next house to Sir John Oldcastle's, in the field between 
Gray's Inn Lane and the New Kiver Head, is now to be seen the Moving 
Skeleton, or the skeleton of a man, which performs several strange 
and wonderfiil actions ; also groans like a dying person, smokes a pipe 
of tobacco, and blows the candle out as naturally as if alive ; tells the 
time of day : with several other things, too tedious here to mention." 

Succeeding seasons brought new triumphs ; and Jo: appears 
to have got into what is technically called the " Hugo " line of 
business. Besides countrymen, he took to broken French and 
Irish parts, playing La Prate in " Love for Money ; or, the 
Eostrding School, "f I^r. Caius in the " Merry Wives of Wind- 
sor," and Teague in " The Committee; or, the Faithful Irishman."! 

* The trae amateur of antiquity on a small scale, would not foi^ve us for 
omitting the cast on this occasiou. This was it : — jBeZmour, Wilks ; Vainlove, 
Booth; Heartwellf BickerstaflF; Sharper ^ Mills; Captain Blvff, Johnson; 
SetUr, Norris ; Whittol, MUler; and Fondlewife, CoUey Gibber. Latiiia, Mrs. 
Oldfield ; AramintaMrs. Porter ; Belinda, Mrs. Mountfort ; iSt7t;»a,Mrs. Willis ; 
Lucy, Mrs. Saunders. — ^At that time, spinsters, as well as matrons, were 
called " Mrs." 

+ By D'Urfey, 1691. 

t January 6tii, 1719. The play, by Sir R. Howard, came out with the 
Great Plague in 1665. Since Jot's time, this fully equipped comedy has been 
rasie to a farce under the titie of " Honest Thieves." Grifl^ and Bowen 
were Jot's immediate predecessors in Teague. The original was Leigh, whom 
Gibber tells us was Charles the Second's favourite actor. 
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Tlie stand Miller made in this part was so firm that he retained 
it with "mibomided applause" dming his lifetime, and was 
engraved in it at his death. He also made a complete success 
as the fourth citizen, with Pinkethman, Johnson, and Bicker- 
staff (who performed Nos. 1, 2, and .3), in a play by Dennis, 
between whom and Steele there was afterwards war to the 
knife. It was called, " The Inyader of his Country ; or, the 
Fatal Resentment," and was, in spite of Joseph's finished per- 
sonation of a member of the mob, consigned to Erebus by an 
indignant and riotous audience.* 

Here it might be proper for us to moralize on Jo:*s humility 
in undertaking so humble a part ; to denounce the modem 
" star system ;" and to platitudinize on the decline of the British 
Drama. But we dread that the reader, peradventure already 
dozing, might fall into deep slumber. We therefore pass on to 
do a little history. 

"What mighty contests rise from trivial things!" says 
Pope ; and how truly, may be seen from the events of the mad 
year '20. The mere throwing out of Sunderland's Peerage 
Bill, and the blowing of the South Sea Bubble, produced the 
dismemberment of the Drury Lane Company, and temporarily 
threw om* hero out of an engagement. Sunderland, spiteful at 
Steele for his powerful opposition to his favourite schemes, 
caused the Drury Lane patent to be revoked. When, however, 
the Oceanic bubble burst, and Steele's fnend, Walpole, got into 
power, it was restored, and Jo : once more trod the deals of 
Drury — Old Belford, in Shadwell's "Squire of Alsatia," and 
Foigard, in "The [Beaux] Stratagem," having been added to 
his list of parts. The following year opened with a cry of 
" Drury Lane in danger ! " maliciously raised by the Lincoln's 
Inn comedians, who declared the walls were tumbling about 

• Nov. 11, 1719. 
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the actors* ears,* They, however, went on rehearsing wiih the 
most appalling unconcern, considering the muninence of their situ- 
ation. The imperturhahle Jo : douhtless retained that profound 
self-possession for which he had ahieady hecome remarkable. 
But all fear was speedily put an end to. We have before us a 
curious document, signed by Sir Thomas Hewett, who had, by 
His Majesty's command, surveyed the play-house, and declared 
everything to be '* as sound and as good as when first built." 

We now approach — ^not without emotion — ^an important 
passage in the life of Joseph Miller. He had risen from the 
degrading condition of a stroller, to be a diverter within the 
meaning of the act — ^from a vagrant in the eye of the law, to 
the rank of a ELing's servant. He had only one more step to 
take to mount to the top of his profession — ^and he took it. He 
became a manager. How, when, where, and with whom, let 
an advertisement, copied verbatim from the London Daily 
Post for August, 1721, set forth : — 

AT PINKETHMAN, MILLEB, AND JUBILEE DICKET'S BOOTH. 

AT the HARTSHORN INN, SMITHFIELD, near Pie 
Corner, during the time of Bartholomew Fair, will be acted 
a celebrated droll called the INJURED aiNERAL ; or, The Blind 
Beggar of Bethnal Green ; and THE WOMAN NEVER 
VEXED. With the Comical Humours of SQUIRE SOUSECROWN 
AND ras Man Gudgeon. All the parts to be performed by the Come- 
dians from Dmry Lane. The part of Soasecrown, the foolish Country 
Squire, by Mr. Miller ; Ghidgeon, his diminutiye Servant, Mr. Norris, 
alias Jubilee Dickey ; the Undertaker, Mr. Pinkethman ; Mountford, Mr. 
Williams ; Sir R. Westford, Mr. Shepherd ; Young Westford, Mr. 
Wilks, jun. ; Hazard, Mr. Oates. Amelia, Mrs. Enapp ; Lady West- 
ford, M^. Wetherall ; Widow, Mrs. Radcliffe. With several diverting 
Entertainments of Singing and Dancing, by Mrs. Willis, and others. 

N.B. Mr. Pinkethman has enlarged the boxes, and made them 
entirely conunodious for the Quality. 

* This trick was plagiarized last year upon Covent Garden. 
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Ladies must not smile at the petite attention of Mr. Pinketh- 
man to the comforts of ''the Quality.'" Fancy-fairs had not 
then been invented ; and, during the continuance of that of St. 
Bartholomew, then a fortnight, Smithfield was. a fashionable 
lounge. To prove this we need only state that in 1717 Pinkey 
was audaciously apprehended while acting in his own booth 
" bef<»e," says the chronicler, ** one hundred and fifty noblemen 
and gentlemen,'* Princes of Wales with full retinues honoured 
Smithfield with their company, both in 1723 and 1740, besides 
innumerable rambles there incog,, the which no journalist hath 
recorded. Agam.acolouredprint of thevery&irmwhich Jo: 
made his debut as a manager, shows Sir Robert Walpole, the 
then prime minister, starred and gartered, herding with the base 
common and popular.* But we must break off from these 
merry, to contemplate graver scenes. 

The sound of Smithfield revehy had but just died away, to 
be caught up, as if in echo, by Southwark ; when the DaUy 
Po9ti having shed a tearful paragraph upon the opening sepulchre 
of Matt Prior, proceedeth to tell how that 



t* 



Mr. Doggett, the famous player, is likewise dead, having made a 
standing provision annually for a coat and badge, to be rowed for by six 
watermen on the 1st of August, being the day of His Majesty's happy 
accession to the Throne. '*t 

When Jo : received the news of Doggett's death, we have not 

* This print was copied from a painting on a fan. Amongst the other 
entertainments at that fair was Lee's booth, *'over against the hospital gate,'* 
where were performed the Siege of Bethulia, contidning the history of Judith 
and Holofemes, and other " humours.** 

f Daily Pott, Sept 23, 1721. Two days afterwards we read, " Yesterday 
the remains of Mr. Dogget were interred at Eltham in Kent" So far the 
humble player — ^now for the courtier poet. " The same evening the remains of 
Matthew Prior, Esquire, were carried to the Jerusalem Chamber, and s^endidly 
interred in Westminster Abbey." 
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the smallest doubt that he was too much overcome to go on with 
the part he was playing at Southwark fair ; and having that 
day divided the profits of the Smithfidd speculation with Pinkey 
and Jubilee Dickey, he assiduously mourned his departed master 
at the Angel Tavern, <which then stood next door to the King's 
Bench. 

When Jo : recovered from this death, he engaged in a mar- 
riage; for about this period we have no doubt that he took unto 
himself a wi&. He was manifestly one of those prudent charac- 
ters who do nothing rashly; the whole tenor of his career proving 
him to have been the actor pointed at in a couplet emitted some 
years later by a spiteful critic :-:- 

" Who 's he that grins so awkwardly and frets? 
" Sir, he *s an honest man, and pays his debts."* 

MiUer, therefore, forbore to incur family responsibilities till he 
could afford them; and we don't see how he could have afforded 
them till this time. We do not know whom he married, and 
have no special reason for fixing the event at this time ; but 
there is a general and pretty safe one : — ^he might just as well 
have been married in 1721 as in any other year. 

During the succeeding season he added several new parts to 
his repertory. Amongst them were Tallboy, in the " Jovial 
Crew; or, the Merry Beggars;" and, Ben Jonson's "Alchemist" 
having been revived after a ten years' slumber, Jo: played 
Kastril to Colley Gibber's Subtle. Throughout that season he 
looked forward with impatience to the recurrence of the fairs. 
Galled by the restraints of his position as a mere actor, he sighed 
for managerial sway, and determined to enjoy it alone. Perhaps 
he quarrelled with Pinkey; but certain it is that at the Borough 
fair ensuing, we find Mr. Joseph Miller in business for himself. 

* The Flayers, a Satire. London : W. Mears, at the Lamb, in Lndgate 
Hill. 1738. 
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It is here that we light upon a new and most remarkable 
^iscoy«rf — Jo: Miller was a poet !* 

In the Bumey play-bills for the year 1722, we find a cutting 
from a newspaper which reads thus : — 

MILLER IS NOT WITH PINKETHMAIT, BUT BT HIMSELF ! 

AT THE ANGEL TAVERN, next door to the King's 
Bench, who acts a new droll called the FAITHFUL COUPLE ; 
or. The Botal Shepherdess. With a very pleasant entertainment 
between Old Hob and his Wife, and the comical humours of Mopset 
and CoLLm. With a variety of Singing and Dancing. 

" The only comedian now that dare 
Vie with the world, and challenge the &ir." 

This is indeed a precious and invaluahle rhyme ; the more 
so, as it is the only one which our heloved Joseph has left to show 
the poetical hent of his genius. It is, however, a treasure of 
overflowing meaning. It proudly expresses Jo:'s unapproach- 
ahle pre-eminence : — ^he " vies with the world. " It is he only who 
can ** challenge the fair ** — ^with, or for what, must ever remain 
one of those dark chasms in history destined never to he filled up. 
A little light is however shed on this hiographical ahyss hy the 
headings of his suhsequent henefit hills at the theatre. They are 
all " At the particular desire of several ladies of quality." Jo : 
therefore, without heing exactly un homnie de bonnes fortunes , was 
extremely popular with the softer sex. It is due to his cha- 
racter — most especially to that of his patronesses — and to 
the memory of the late liirs. Joseph Miller, that we should 
add, though a little prematurely, that when Fate made her a 
widow,and the patentees gave her a free henefit, that was announced 
under precisely the old patronage. Between Widow Miller and 
the ** several ladies of quality *' there was not a spark of jealousy. 

* We put it in all modestj to the Shakespeare and to all the Antiquarian 
Societies, whether each ought not to give us an honorary fellowship for this 
<* new fact " about Jo : Miller. 
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Jo:'s staid and steady career was not much coloured by 
events during many succeeding years. His name appears in 
the Druiy Lane and metropolitan fair announcements with such 
regularity, that the biographer runs aground for the want of 
something to say. Still we have room enough for a few scat- 
tered notices. 

On one of Jo : 's " off-nights "* the wretched poet Savage was 
announced in the bills boldly as 'Vthe son of the -Earl Rivers," 
to play the part of Sir Thomas Overbury, in his own play of 
that name. Miller had the night before done Ben, in Congreve*s 
** Love for Love," with unusual success, and the night after, his 
favourite Teague, in "the Committee" to cover the unhappy fail- 
ure of the previous evening. " Savage, " says Dodsley, " played to 
no great advantage, having neither an agreeable voice nor aspect. " 
— WiU Pinkethman shuffled off his mortal coil at his house near 
the Richmond theatre,f of which he had become proprietor, 
and where Jo: during the previous year, played Nicodemus 
Somebody, in the farce of the " Stage Coach." 

' ' Let Smithfield weep, and Borough fair rehearse, 
The loss of Pinkethman in doleful verse." 

In 1727 — rendered important by two great events, the death 
of George I. and the production of the Beggar's Opera at the 
Lincoln's Inn Theatre — we find the following passing notice of 
our hero in Mists Journal for August 19th. 

'' Amongst the rest of the farces now acting in Great Britain X we 
hear that Joe Miller the comedian from Drury Lane, and Fat Hall from 
Lincoln's Inn Fields have laid their heads together to divert the town 
in the Great Booth entering Smithfield near Pye Comer." 

On this puff preliminary duty was doubtless paid into the 

• Oct 2, 1723. 
+ Oct. 2, 1725. 

X A general election was fiercely raging at that time. — Vidi Hogarth and 
the History of England. 
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hands of His Majestj's Reoeiyer-(}eneral for Stamps and Taxes. 
Neither, we should think, did the following, in the DaUy Post 
of August 7th, 1731, pass duty free : — 

"We hear that Mr. Miller (who has not acted this twelvemonth), 
Mr. Wm. Mills, and Mr. Gates, design to entertiun the town, during 
the time of Bartholemew "Fair, with a new opera, called ' The Banished 
General ; or, Love in Distress.* *' 

Accordingly we find, at Bartehnytide immediately ensuing, 
a flaming invitation to the lieges, from the ahove worthies, to 
their hooth at the Hospital Gate — ^all the scenes and decorations 
entirely new. They announce a new opera, called ''The 
Banished General; or, the Distressed Lovers ; the English Mag- 
got, a comic dance ; two harlequins ; a trumpet and kettle- 
drum concert and chorus (led hy the renowned Joh Baker) ; and 
the Comical Humours of Nicodemus Hohhle Wallop, Esq., and 
his man Gudgeon — Squire Nicodemus hy Mr. Miller." 

The last notice of Jo:'s managerial existence plants him 
''over against the Gross Daggers," enacting a new ''droll," 
called " The Tempest ; or, the Distressed Lovers ; with the 
Comical Humours of the Enchanted Scotchman; or, Jockey and 
the Three Witches," (La Sylphide?). 

But our chronology is advancing too fast. Revert we, there- 
fore, to the parenthesis in the puff preliminary. Jo : had not 
acted for a twelvemonth ; the Bumey hills during the season 
1730-1 were to us a hlank, herefb of the name of Miller. 
Where went he during that year? Did Joseph Miller ever 
visit Scotland ? Did he travel the provinces with his hooth ? 
Did he pay a visit to his anxious parents on the hanks of the 
Dee ? We have every reason to think not. He had, possihly, 
made enough money to retire temporarily and take a year*s rest. 
" Can I not," he was often heard to growl out to Mrs. Miller, 
" take mine ease in mine inn ?" 
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with pitch. Elia, on the sumptuous fare of Christ's Hospital, 
introduceth the tary vessel thus : — " while we were hattening on 
our quarter of a penny loaf — our orug — ^moistened with attenu- 
ated small beer, smacking of the pitched leathern jack it was 
poured from. " From leather the material of these vessels dege- 
nerated into tin ; and the present landlord of Jo :'s inn produced 
to us, as the genuine article, an ill-shaped tun-bellied earthen wine 
pot, covered with black glaze. Had this originated the sign, the 
house would have been undoubtedly denominated '' The Uglt 
Mug."* 

Passing the bar, in continuation of your survey, you are con- 
fronted by that glass case which, from the days of Boniface down- 
wards, has enclosed a dish of mutton chops garnished with kid- 
neys, and behind which landladies have sat always in a high state 
of preservation— in short, the bar parlour, to be made fiw of which 
implies an excellent customer. A sense of the ancient assails you 
at every step, especially as you enter the tap-room, whence the 
odoiu* is of undoubted antiquity. It is an hmnble apartment 
dimly twi-lighted from the roof, and scantily furnished, chiefly 
by deal tables, cmiously carved in different parts with the names 
of the frequenters at various epochs, and stained with rings 
in sloppy beer by clumsy pot-boys. The fireplace, being in a 
corner, does not take an extensive range. The poker and tongs 
seemed to have been placed there to keep guard for centuries ; 
and the time-blackened fender is a specimen of the art-manufac- 
ture of the dark ages. The only modern article rested, when we 
were there, on the hob. It was one of those tea-kettles which 

* We have the above respectable aathority for stating that the hoase was 
many years known as the ''Jump," from Jack Shepherd having once jumped, 
out of a first-floor window to escape the police. It must have been a house of 
call for such characters at one time. We were shown, in one of the attics, a 
sort of false chimney, into which gentlemen in difficulties were secreted till their 
embarrassments were smoothed away by negotiation and bribes. 
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are made on the purest geometrical principles, but by hands quite 
innocent of Euclid. They are composed wholly of ovals — an 
oval body, an oval lid, an oval base, an oval handle, an oval 
spout, and, when new, are ticketed in tin shops with a vastly 
oval " ddr 

Thus much of the utilities ; the sole ornament is suspended 
against the southern wall — an eight-day clock, of unimpeach- 
able antiquity; a remarkable object, full-faced, with a short pen- 
dulum case, and hanging down Uke a stumpy warming-pan 
inverted. The door of the latter displays a painting of rare 
beauty, full of life and vigour ; the colouring of the deep-toned 
brilliancy school, which is much intensified by the charioscura 
of a century and a half 's tobacco smoke. The drawing and 
costume are admirable — ^too good to be by Frank Hoyman, and 
decidedly Hogarthesque. It was the dial above this pictorial 
treasure which, in the palmy days of the house, told Jo : Miller 
what o'clock it was ! 

This, then, is the classic fane of merriment — the cella of 
the Temple of Fun. It was here that actors from Lincoln's Inn 
and Drury Lane, authors from Grub Street, tradesmen from the 
market, and showmen from the fairs, laid the foimdation of that 
book which is known wherever laughter cannot be controlled, 
and where thq English language is spoken. 

" The Black Jack" — we continue our citation of the re- 
spected authority before quoted — ** was at that time frequented 
by most of the respectable tradesmen in the neighbourhood, 
who, from Jo's : imperturbable gravity, whenever any risible 
saying was invented, derisively ascribed it to him.*' This is 
truly an illuminating passage ; for by its light we can make the 
grim old Scene-shifter, Time, lift his black curtain, and show 
us one of his merriest tableaux— a wit-combat in that back 
parlour. 
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It is evening, winter, and 1 730. Amongst the group assembled 
let us first trace the lineaments of Jack Mottley. He has come 
straight from Goodman's Fields, where his play of ** The Widow 
Bewitched" is having its " run." For the unluckiest dog upon 
town, he is the merriest. He had in his time lost a good place 
in the excise, a commissionership of wine licences, and no bad 
berth in the Exchequer, and all by a melo-dramatic continuance 
of ill-luck. When the " high-flying" wit makes his appearance, 
the company greet him in a toast. He tosses, rather than hangs, 
his hat upon a peg, calls for his ** nappy," pokes Dickey Norris 
in the ribs, slaps a broad-shouldered master butcher on the back, 
and inquires the price of pork ; asks a political churchwarden 
the latest news about Sandy's pension bill, curses the Tories, 
throws himself into a seat, and calls on a solenm man in sad 
coloured costume — who sits solemnly i^uoking by the fire, and 
seems " dying with grief and excessive tobacco" — ^for a song. 
" 'Fore Gad, friend Joseph," he exclaims playfully, '* thou art 
as grave as if still at Steele's funeral.* Gentlemen, a song from 
Mr. Miller ! " 

The smoke which so gracefully curled from Joseph's pipe was 
only interrupted long enough for him to insinuate a doubt as to 
whether it was Mr. Motley's sobriety or his sanity which was 
damaged, and then puffed away again with renewed vigour. 

In truth, Jo : was as little a singer as he was a jester, and 
it seems but a chance that his name was not handed down to 
posterity on the cover of a " little warbler," because of his musi- 
cal incapacity, instead of on the title-page of a jest book, because 
of his gravity. Joseph repelled the **call" with such acerbity 
that old WiU Bullock insinuated that Joseph was ** Savage." 

• The " Funeral ; or, Grief d la mode^ in which Jo : played Trim. He had 
chosen that play as the most congenial to his feelings for his benefit in the 
previous April. 
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" I wish I was ! " replied Gravity from behind his own cloud. 

Vociferous ^as the laughter which succeeded. It was a joke, 
mild and diminutive enough, but still a joke. Jo : wished he 
was Richard Savage: that clever, reckless, inebriate son of 
genius had recently, it was whispered, supplanted Stephen Duck 
as the favourite poet of good Queen Caroline, who had pensioned 
the author of the " Wanderer " as her ** volunteer lam-eat ;" the 
King's bays having fallen on the brow of Colley Gibber. Savage 
had now two pensions, the other from the generous Oldfield. 
Hence Jo :'s wish was not altogether irrelevant. 

When the astonishment and hilarity produced by this unex- 
pected sally had subsided, a one-eyed jeweller, who revealed 
himself from behind the obscuring proportions of Harper — 
otherwise "Plump Jack" — declared he would have Miller's 
four words " set," and would present the company with broaches 
round. 

*' Lillo for ever ! '* shouted Mottley, ** and success to the 
London Merchant." There was an instant "filling" and 
calling for more suction ; all drunk prosperity to the forthcoming 
tragedy of George Barnwell, and Winstone proposed Jo : Miller 
for the hero. " Ods man," spoke Mottley, ** the part is pledged 
to Theophilus Gibber ; otherwise no other, save Orator Henley, 
Job Baker the kettle-drummer, or Topham the giant, could 
bring the apprentice to the gallows with'a better grace than Jo: 
especially if an incidental song were introduced in the New- 
gate scene."* 

This other allusion to Jo:*s vocal non-abihties was the 
second adroit expedient Mottley had put in force, to introduce 

* This drama, till lately 8a,cred to boxing night, came out on the 22nd of 
June, 1731. Theophilus Gibber did play the hero. The melting effects which it 
was anticipated to produce on the audience may be inferred from an N. B. 
printed at the bottom of the bill: — ^"Particular care is taken to keep the house 
cool." 
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a song which he had written in Jo : 's especial honour. He threw 
a wink and a paper across the table to Walker, the original 
Captain Macheath, who, after studying the music for a minute, 
timed the metre, cleared his pipes, and began 

THE OLD BLACK JACK. 

King Jo : is no Jo-king fellow, 

And loves neither wine nor sack. 
But malt he imbibes so mellow, 

From the depths of his Coal-black Jack. 

Hurrah, hurrah, hurrah, 
For the old Black Jack. 

Here congregate many comedians, 

On him their jokes to crack, 
And to diink, come grave tragedians, 

Brown ale from the Coal-black Jack. 

Hurrah, hurrah, dec. 

The butcher deserts his shambles, 

Silent is his " what d ye lack," 
To join our jeers and gambols 

With Jo : at the " Old Black Jack." 

Hurrah, hurrah, &c. 

All come to the grim good fellow, 

Bad jests on him to tack — 
While with fun they roar and bellow, 

He empties his Coal-black Jack. 

Stunning was the applause and the clatter of black jacks on 
the table, at each refrain of this doggrel. Occasionally the "hurrah*' 
was continued in full chorus, after the voice of the singer had 
ceased. The subject of all this merriment now and then removed 
his pipe, turned his stolid face towards Mottley, looked as- if he 
were sorry for him, emitted a brace of monosyllables which 
implied that his friend was an extensive idiot, and continued to 
smoke with renewed assiduity. 

But ere the ditty was ended Miller suddenly leaves the room; 
for one who bears the badge of the Ohurchills on his shoulder, 

c 2 
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and of woe on his countenance, is without. His message is 
short and sad. Jo : hears it, and returns while they are pro- 
longing the ultimate chorus of Mottley's song — 

Hurrah, hurrah, hurrah. 
For the old Black Jack. 

but he closes the lips of the choristers with his news. Poor 
^an Oldiield is dead ! 

A tribute is unanimously paid to departed beauty, genius, 
and generosity. Quin, who has recently arrived, looks graver 
than ever, and Stoppaelar, the painter-player, mournfully 
congratulates himself that he has snatched her portrait from the 
grave. Even Mottley is for a while silent. But " Rattling 
Jack" was not easily daunted, and he soon went on again, 
with the assistance of the rest of the company, making fim 
extremely fast. That evening three of the best jests that grace 
the book were manufactured and carefully noted down by 
Mottley. It was in vain that Jo : tried to turn the torrent of 
jocularity into graver channels, and began to moralise on the 
recent exit from the stage of Ufe of Anne Oldfield, 



t( 



who with grace and ease 



Could join the arts to ruin and to please." 

His "jolly companions every one" would not listen, and kept it 
up till fresh company arrived from the two theatres, or from 
Orator Henly's debating shop, a few doors off.* The sparing 

♦ The whereabouts of the " Oratory** has never been clearly defined. The 
notorious Enon chapel in Clement's Lane has been mentioned, and a note in 
Pope names Newport-street. The curious advertisement below, however, fixes 
it close to the Black Jack at that period. 

AT the ORATORY, Corker of Lincoln's Ikn Fields, near Clare Market, 
this present Wednesday, at Seven in the Evening, will be an ORATION deli- 
vered by Attgustik Povmtz, Esq. ; after which will be a Public Disputation on 
the famous Quicksilver Controversy, and the important use and abuse of Mercury, 
Mr. Henley opening it, Mr. Poyntx respondent. 

Grub Street Journal, Sept. 12, 1734. 
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words which Jo : spoke were now observed to be uttered with 
a thickness and difficulty which denoted thoughts — or pota- 
tions — ^too deep for words. He repeated the name of Nan 
Oldfield again and again, tried to pronounce a sort of mono- 
syllabic elegy on her memory, and at last, overcome by his 
inability to give vent to his feelings, burst into tears, and was 
led home in this condition by Griffin and Moor. Harper 
and Norris looked in upon Dan Lucas at the Sun, and 
made a night on't. Mottley had a few words to say to 
WiU Hogarth, whom he knew was at the Bull's Head ; and 
Winstone went to mollify Macklin, whom he had affronted, 
and whom he knew was at that time sufficiently far gone, 
at the Cock and Magpie in Drury Lane, to have a spice of 
good-nature in him. Bullock went home, because he was old ; 
and LiUo because he was a dissenter, and had a character 
to lose. 

Thus ended a night in the palmy time of the Old Black Jack. 
Such symposia were continued down to a recent date by a club, 
of which the persons we have been faintly delineating were the 
founders, and known to modems as ** the Honourable Society of 
Jackers." We have seen the roll of this fraternity; which was 
dissolved in 1816. It numbers many of the popular actors since 
the time of Jo : Miller, and some of the wits. From John 
Kemble, Palmer, and Theodore Hook down to Kean, Listen, 
and the everlasting, mercurial John Pritt Harley. Since the 
dissolution of this last relic of the sociality of the Jo : Miller age, 
** wit-combats " have been comparatively unknown at the Old 
Black Jack. 



CHAPTER VI 



EVIL DATS. 

HERE haye been violent perturbations in the 
theatrical hemisphere. Some stars have ceased 
to shine, the brightness of others has been 
dimmed ; Mrs. Oldfield has, as we ali^eady 
know, made her final exit ; Mrs. Porter has 
broken a limb hj a romantic accident ; 'i' Booth 
and Wilkes have both departed ; and, imder this 
accumulation of misfortune, Colley Gibber sinks, and sells 
one-half of his share in the patent to Highmore, who be- 
came a player for a few nights to win a bet, and is now a 
manager for a year to lose a fortune. Booth's widow disposes 
of her share to Gifford, the manager of the Goodman's Fields 
Theatre, and Theophilus Gibber is left in Drury Lane to take 
care of the small interest his father retains. The actors and 
the new dynasty do not agree, and Theophilus heads a revolt, 




* Which we will relate, because after her retnm to the stage she acted on 
a very remarkable occasion, by and bye to be noted. She lived at Highwood, and 
drove home nightly, ailer playing, in a chaise, armed with pistols against high- 
waymen. One night in the simmier of 1731 she was ordered to " stand and 
deliver ;** she obeyed by pulling up and delivering the muzzle of a pistol at the 
head of her assailant. This was enough ; the man assured her that he was not a 
regular Macheath, but now appeared in that part positively for the first time, 
only urged by the wants of a starving family. He gave his address, and 
entreated her to make inquiries. The actress was moved, and gave him all the 
cash she had, amounting to ten guineas. Then, whipping her horse, the brute 
started suddenly off, overturned the vehicle, and poor Porter's leg was broken. 
While on her sick couch she caused inquiries to be made respecting the man ; 
they were satisfactory, and she raised sixty pounds amongst her friends, which 
completely restored the cause of her disaster to respectability. 
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into whicH Jo: enters with all the earnest zeal of his nature. 
He and his pla3nnates figure away at the Haymarket, in fierce 
opposition to the Drury Lane players led by Macklin. The 
** little theatre" is crowded nightly; the big one is a desert. 
The rebels revel in success ; the patentees tear their wigs 
with vexation. In their madness they determine to put the 
Vagrant Act in force; constables rush into the enemies' territory, 
and seize the fullest deer in the herd. Plimip Jack is brought 
before a stupid magistrate and committed to jail. But — ^blessings 
on the constitution of this free and enlightened country — there 
exists that resource for gentlemen in difficulties, a King's Bench. 
To it Harper appeals against a decision which calls him a 
vagrant and keeps him in Bridewell. In proof of his substanti- 
ality he pleads in person : the mute evidence of sixteen stone 
convinces the jury, and the patentees are beaten. — There is a 
tradition of an uproarious supper that night at the Cock and 
Magpie in Drury Lane. Yoimg Harry Fielding was in the 
chair, and sung a capital song to a well known tune, the burthen 
of which was — 

And all such managers as they 
Ought to be hung on Tyburn tree, 
Which nobody can deny. 

Even Jo : was excited, and helped the chorus with a few of his 
own peculiar groans. 

During these disputes innumerable were the epigrams and cari- 
catures that ** went the round" of the papers and shop windows. 
Jack Laguerre, the singer and scene-painter, issued a facetious 
tableau called "The Stage Mutiny. " CoUey Gibber and his son 
Theophilus, as Pistol, with Highmore the patentee, and our own 
Jo: were the principal figures. This print was rendered immortal 
by Hogarth, for it is copied on one of the show-cloths in his 
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" South wark Fair." Here let us emphatically note that in the 
contemporary " keys" to these pictures, Jo : is mentioned with 
a degree of respect proper to the grave dignity of his character ; 
while the artists treat the others as their familiars, as ** CoUey" 
and " Theo," Jo : is mentioned as " Mr." Miller. 

In the course of the polemic occasioned by this dispute, some 
curious lights are let into the financial arrangements of the 
company; and, what is of especial consequence to us, Jo: 's exact 
salary is revealed. Blush, oh ! ye fifty-pounds-per-night people, 
when ye read the humble incomings of your predecessors, re- 
corded, too, as evidences of the patentees' liberality.* 

**To Mr. CoUey Gibber, from the time of letting his share till he 
left the stage, £12 12s. per week. Mr. Theophilus Gibber, £5, and his 
wife's whole salary till her death, without doing the company any 
service the greatest part of the winter, and his own also diuring the time 
of his being ill, who performed but seldom till after Ghristmas. Mr. Mills, 
jmi., £3f under the same circmnstances with regard to his wife. Mr. 
Mills, sen., £i per day for two hundred days certain, and a benefit clear 
of all charges. Mr. Johnson, £5, Mr, MiHer, £5 paid him eight weeks 
before he actedf besides a present of ten guineas. Mr. Harper, £4, and 
a present of ten guineas. Mr. Griffin, £i, and a present. Mr. 
Shepherd, £3- Mr. Hallam,f for himself and father (though the latter 
is of little or no service), £3. Miss Heron, £5, raised from 40«. last 
winter, yet refused to play several parts assigned, and acted but seldom 
this season. Mrs. Butler, £3 per week. By these and other salaries, 
with the incident charges (besides clothes and scenes), the patentees are 
at the daily charge of £49 odd money each acting day." 

This was in 1733. In the end the rebels were victorious ; 
Highmore made an honourable retreat, and the entire patent 
passed into the hands of Fleetwood. The old company assem- 

* In the Grub Street Journal, No. 181. 

+ Two years after (May 8th, 1735) Macklin was convicted of manslaughter 
by poking Hallam's eye out, during a dispute about a stage wig. 
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bled harmoniously in the walls of Old Drury, under, for the first 
time, written engagements ; and we find Jo : going the round of 
his old parts, with an increase of his old success, up to 1736. In 
this year Dodsley brought out his farce of ** The King and the 
Miller of Mansfield. ' * For reasons we have before given, the author 
and manager very wisely gave Jo : the part of the grinder. 
He, it was presumed, knew all the phases of a miller's character 
better than any other member of the company, being certainly 
a Miller by name, and in all probability a miller by education. 
The event justified the judgment, for the piece was unboundedly 
successful. The cast, independent of Joseph, was far from 
weak ; Colley Gibber had returned to the stage, and played the 
King. Jo: 's miller was the talk of the town; pictures were made 
of the scenes in the farce — one of them adorning a pavilion at 
Vauxhall; and he took his future benefits (alas, they were few!) 
as the "Miller of Mansfield," and not as plain "Mr." Its 
popularity has lasted down to the present generation, for the 
publisher's farce is the parent of " Cramond Brig'," and of 
" Charles the Second; or, the Merry Monarch." Thelast-century 
public could not have enough of it, and in 1737 a continuation 
was produced imder the title of "Sir John Cockle at Court," 
Cockle, the knighted miller, by Jo : but first impressions were 
too lasting for it to live, and play-goers insisted on returning to 
the old original Miller of Mansfield. 

A year has passed, and the evilest of evil days approaches. 
We now bespeak the reader's solenm attention to the following 
relic. Mournful thoughts will rise in his mind, tears will ascend 
to his susceptible eyes, when he is told that it is copied verbatim 
from a bill left, we have no reason for doubting, by Jo : 's own 
hand at the door of some patron, and that it annoimces his last 
benefit. Temp. 1738. 
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DRURY LANE. 

BT HIS majesty's COMFANf OF COMEDIANS. 

At the Particular Desire of several Ladies of Quality , 
FOR THE BENEFIT OF MR. MILLER, 

(the miller of MANSFIELD.) 

^T the THEATRE ROYAL in Drury Lane, This Day, 

April 13, will be presented a Comedy called 

LOVE FOR LOVE, 
"Written by the late Mr. Congreve. 

The part of Valentine by Mr. MiUward ; Ben, Mr. Miller ; Foresight, Mr. 
Johnson; Tattle, Mr. Gibber ; Sir Sampson, Mr. Harper; Samuel, Mr. Mills ; 
Trapland, Mr. Griffin ; Jeremy, Mr. Macklin. Angelica, by Mrs Mills ; Mrs. 
Foresight, Mrs. Prichard ; Mrs. Frail, Mrs. Butler ; Nurse, Mrs. Marshall ; 
And the Part of Miss Prue by Mrs. Clive. 

And Entertainments of Dancing ^ particularly 

Act I. The Lilliputian Punch, by Master Fergs. 

Act II. The Drunken Peasant, by Mr. Phillips. 

Act III. The Tambourine Dance, by Master Fergs and Miss Wright. 

Act IV. A new Turkish Dance, by Mons. Muilment and Messrs. livier, 

Pelling, Vallois, and Rector. 
Act V. The French Peasants, by Master Fergs and Miss "Wright 

To which will be added, 

THE KING AND THE MILLER OF MANSFIELD. 

The King, by Mr. Gibber; the Miller, Mr. MiUer; Lord Lurewell, Mr. Hill; 
Richard, Mr. Havard. Pe^y, Mrs. Prichard ; Margery, Mrs. Bennett ; Joe^ 
Mr. Beard ; Kate, Miss Tollett. Attendants, Mr. "Winstone, Mr. Gross, and 
Mr. Green ; Foresteirs, Mr. Trebutt, Mr. Leigh, and Mr. Marshall. 

Boxes, 6m. ; Pit, Bs. ; Gallery, 28. ; Upper Gallery, It. 

To begin exactly at Six o'clock. 

Tickets may be had, and places taken at Mr. Moor's, Box-book Keeper, 
in the Play-house Passage. 



To-morrow will be presented THE SPANISH FRYAR and THE 
"WHAT-D TE-GALL-IT. For the Benefit of Mr. Harper. 
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On Tuesday the 30th of May we find the unmortal Miller in 
the bills for Clodpole in the ** Amorous Widow," and the Miller. 
The bill concludes with ominous — ^indeed, in reference to what is 
to come — ^with awfiil words : — 

** Being the last time of the Company's acting this season." 

The last time — ^a frequent phrase proclaiming an end — crowd- 
ing into three syllables the life-memories of the past. And so 
it was, that when next the Company met it had to bewail the 
loss of a brother. Contemporary paragraphs announce the 
lugubrious fact. First, the London Daily Post and General 
Advertiser of the 17th of August, 1738 : — 

"Yesterday morning died, of pleurisy, Mr. Joseph Miller, a cele- 
brated comedian belonging to the Theatre Royal, Dmry Lane, much 
admired for his performances in general, but particularly in the cha- 
racter of Teague in " The Committee; or, the Faithful Irishman." 

The Daily Post of the same date infuses a gratifying dash of 
respectful regret into its obituary notice : — 

" Yesterday morning died Jo : Miller, comedian, of merry memory. 
Very few of his profession have gained more applause on the stage, and 
few have acted off it with so much approbation from their neighbours." 

On the Wednesday following a mournful' procession, in its 
way from the church, issues from Clare Market into Portugal 
Street. The butchers stand before their stalls vrith downcast 
eyes and cleavers reversed. There is a crowd at the gate of the 
** upper ground " of St. Clement's grave-yard — orderly, well- 
behaved, decent, silent. Though "amidst the busy hum of 
men," all sound is hushed save the solemn measure of the 
mourners' tramp. The shutters of the Old Black Jack are 
closed. The merry companions, whose quips and quiddities he 
had borne with kindly stoicism, are here sorrowing in sables — 
Mottley, and Stoppaelar, and Harper, and Bullock, and Quin, 
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and Griffin, and Wiostoue, and Macklin, and Mills (jiin.), and 
Young Pinketbman; and Moor of the box-book, aodBracebridge 
of the prompUbooE, and Wood of the treasury. 

An ample Burpllee, thoroughly filled by the portly figure of 
a chaplain of dragoons, heads the procession. He who loved the 
comedian and sympathised wilL the hypochondriac — the whilom 
thresher of Charlton — had especially wished to perform this 
last sad office. Nor did his services end here. Thia " good 
Queen Caroline's own poet," the pastoral Stephen Duct, 
afterwards penned tbe epitaph, hy which his name has been 
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snatched from that obliyioji whence his other yerses would not 
have rescued him, in spite of Swift's epigram. 

The back windows of the " Grange*' are filled with mournful 
faces. Here and there, however, is a visage hovering between a 
smile and a tear. A jolly hostler, in particular, leans over the 
stable rail ; his countenance struggling between past memories 
of Teague, of Whittol, and of Cockle, and the solemnity of the 
present hour. The train now halts at the ** last rest," and all 
is over ! The solemn service is read, the curtain drops, and the 
company disperses. 

The spot was not long unmarked; a modest stone, carved 
with Duck's epitaph, was soon laid over it. These were the 
words — 

HERE LIB THK REMAINS OF 
HONEST JOE MILLBB, 

WHO WAS 

A TBNDBR HUSBAND, 

A SINCERE FRIEND, 

A FACETIOUS COMPANION, 

AND AN EXCELLENT COMEDIAN. 

He departed this life the 15th* day of August, 1788, 

Aged 54 Years. 



If Humour, Wit, and Honesty could save 
The humorous, witty, honest from the Grave, 
This grave had not so soon its tenant found, 
With Honesty, and Wit, and Humour crown'd. 
Or could Esteem and Love preserve our health, 
And guard us longer from the stroke of Death, 
The stroke of Death on him had later fell, 
Whom all mankind esteemed and loved so well. 

* There is an error somewhere, committed either in the epitaph, or by the 
newspapers : both are, we all know, extremely bad authorities on a question 
of fact We might, however, reconcile the statements by supposing that the 
much-bewailed event took place at twelve o'clock precisely, between the 15th 
and the 16th. 



— 1 
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Ruin-T-that of time — obscured, by the end of the century, 
these verses. The stone, as we learn from the account of the 
late excellent Mr. Bulgen, parish grave-digger, " sank even to 
the dust of him it was raised to celebrate. I forced it from 
obscurity, renewed its face at my own expense, and from no 
other motive than a sincere affection for the memory of the 
man."* 

Affectionate Bulgen! Thy humble enthusiasm set an 
example to thy betters, which was not lost. By 1816 the 
object of thy care had again cracked and crumbled down to 
illegibihty, and Mr. Jarvis Buck, churchwarden, set up that 
new stone which now stands.* Praise to the maker and pre- 
servers of this modest epitaph ! Honour to Duck, Buck, and 
Bulgen ! 

Let us now return from the mausoleum to the man. His charac- 
ter, as limned by contemporaries — not in written record, but by their 
acts and monument — ^makeup a sum of unimpeachable respectabi- 
hty . Although we know that the * * tender husband, ' ' and * 'sincere 
friend," is the stereotype of tombstones, yet collateral facts show 
that they were not inapplicable to Jo : Although inclination 
made him an "excellent comedian," his gravity would — had 
fortune willed it — ^have fitted him to be a puisne judge ; his 
"honesty" an indifferent good grocer. On the other hand, the 
Daily Post says he was of "merry" memory, and his epitaph 
that he was a * * facetious ' ' companion. This demands discussion ; 
for we must not resolve these words into too Uteral a meaning. 

* Sporting. Magazine, May, 180S. 

,f After signifying the author of the epitaph, by putting " S. Duck" to the last 
line, the worthy churchwarden added to the tablet : — " From respect to social 
worth, mirthful qualities, and histrionic excellence, commemorated by poetic 
talent in humble life, the above inscription, which time had nearly obliterated, 
has been preserved and transferred to this stone, by order of Mr. Jaxvis Back, 
churchwarden." A. D. 1816. 
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It was not that Jo : was merry or facetious himself, but, like a 
fatter and a funnier man, he was *<the cause of wit in others." 
His humour was not in the active but in the passive voice. This 
will be fully understood when we turn our mind's eye upon him 
behind the foot>Hghts ; there, in his varied habits as he was :— 

" There is," says an acute critic of the time, " a jocose kind 
of austerity in the air of some faces, a sort of risible tendency to 
importance, where the gravity is so whimsically counterbalanced 
by the ridiculous, that the jest is but brightened by the apparent 
effort to be serious."* This is a masterly colouring of Jo:*s 
stage humour, which no added words can heighten. His comedy 
was essentially of the joco-serious school ; the most classical, the 
most irresistible, inasmuch as *' ex gramtd fit fun" — an axiom 
often exemplified by authors and actors of tragedy. Shall 
therefore the stage miunmer be off the stage in habit and repute 
a merry man, because he creates merriment in the mummee ? 
Who that remembers the deep solemnity of Liston, the earnest 
stolidity of Wilkinson (Geofirey MuflSncap, not Tate), can say 
that they were " facetious" companions off the stage? Answer, 
ye members of the ** Jackers ! " ye survivors of the wreck of 
the ",Wreckin ! " ye whilom frequenters of the "0. P. and 
P. S ! " for you have seen them not only veluti in speculum, but 
vitrum in manii. 

It will be seen in a future chapter that the world has reason 
to rejoice that the late Mr. Miller died poor. This could 
not, however, have been a source of much consolation to his 
widow ; and the patentees, to lighten her woes, granted her, on 
the 14th of December, 1738, a free benefit, " at the desire" — and 
here, reader, fail not to draw the deHcate inference we previously 
predicated — ** At the desire of several fadies of quality." The 
play was Hamlet ; the Prince by Millward, Ophdia by lidrs. 

• The Prompter, No. 66. 
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Porter, long recovered from her accident. The farce was 
partly hy Joseph's plaguiest hut dearest friend, J. Mottley, 
who, with Coffey, had some few years previously produced that 
version of the "Devil to Pay" which has ever since kept 
possession of the stage. On this occasion Beard — ^he of the 
manly voice — ^played Johson; Harper, the original, having hy 
this time retired. The Nell was Kitty Olive. 

Thus it was a memorahle and a profitahle night. But profit 
did not end here, and Mrs. Miller lived to he a woman of fortune. 
To learn how this turn in her fortunes was effected, the reader 
has only to turn a leaf or two. 



OHAPTER VII. 



ON THE JO: MILLER PORTRAITS. 




?|g^ IVE likenesses of the greatest of Millers are 
known to exist. First, that hy his immortal 
friend Hogarth, on the benefit ticket copied elsewhere. 
Second, the sketch hy Laguerre the scene-painter, in 
his caricature of Theo : Oibher's rebellion, and which 
was transferred by Hogarth to a show-cloth in his print 
of Southwark Fair. Slender hnmings these, done with a few 
strokes of the etching-needle, and cannot be therefore war- 
ranted as striking likenesses. Number three, however, pos- 
sesses every pretension to the hyperbole of ** a speaking Hke- 
ness." Jo: sat for it, in the cloak in which he played the 
honest thief Teague in the Oommittee. It is done by Stop- 
paelar of Oovent Garden, in the early part of the year 
in which Jo: died. When that sad event occurred, his 
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friends and admirers took the hint shadowed forth in the 
butchers' elegy on Spiller : — 

** Down with your ready cole, ye jovial tribe. 
And for a mezzotinto cut subscribe, 
The taverns traverse, and surround the mint. 
It shall go hard but he shall be in. print ; 



For 



He was an inoffensive, merry fellow. 

When sober hipped, bUthe as a bird when mellow. 



Accordingly, a year had not elapsed before Miller of Dublin 
scraped him in kit-kat size after Stoppaelar. The print is rare. 
It exhibits that face — Abroad in dimensions and grave in aspect — 
which is correctly copied in our frontispiece. The fourth portrait 
is a full-length affixed to the third edition of the Jests, and shows 
Mr. Miller in the character of Sir Joseph Whittd. The fifth is 
the same subject differently treated, and forms a frontispiece to 
the seventh edition. Neither in any way resemble that for which 
the celebrated original sat, and were most Hkely the offsprings 
of their respective engravers' imaginations. 

Our own portrait is the result of a thorough and anxious 
scrutiny of all five. The face is after Stoppaelar ; the wig — 
which, like the fair weather one of the terrible Bowyer, looks, 
though pedantic, "serene, smiling, fresh-powdered,"* — is a faith- 
ful transcript from Hogarth; the cock of the hat and the coat are 
after Laguerre, The expression of the countenance is of un- 
doubted authenticity, got up after a night's study of Jo:'s 
idiosyncracy over his book and a black jack, at the ** old" ditto 
in Portsmouth Street. It represents his surprise and contempt 
on hearing one of Jack Mottley's worst. 

* Charles Lamb. 
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his death, having left hia ftunily nn- 
provided for, "continnes our ingenious 
authority, after showing how fun 
was poked at, instead of Wng made 
by Jo: "advantage was taten of this 
badinage. A Mr. Mottley, a well- 
known dramatist of that day, was 
employed to collect all the stray 
jests then cmrent on town. Jo: 
Miller's name was prefixed to them, 
and from that day to this the man who never uttered a jeet^ has 
beenthereputedauthor of every jest, past, present, and to come." 
The "family" attributed to Mr. J. Miller is doubdesg a 
mistake ; else wherefore waa he not designated on his monument 
an a^tionate father, as well as a tender husband and a facetious 
companion ? Besides, the jocular destitution of modern wits 
shows that the race of true Jo:8 is extinct. Alas, his only 
successor was his book, which has, however, increased and multi' 
plied amazingly. 

It was a trade trick much older than the middle ages to 
enhance the populaiity of books by putting celebrated names on 
the title-pages, the owners of which had no hand in their con- 
coction, 

* An error. There is the one joke at page 2 ; bat if there be sny irolh in 
OUT account of bia eatljr jears, Jo : must hBV« been about forty y^an malung it. 
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And one day a bishop, addressing a Blae, 
Said, 'Ma'am, have you read my new pastoral letters? ' 
To which the Blue answered, 'No, bishop; have you t* " * 

4 

The jest books whose title-pages bear the names of Archie 
Armstrong, Somers, Pasquel, Skelton, Peele, Tarleton, and 
Scoggin, might, for the mere truth of the matter, have just as 
well displayed the names of their respectiye contemporaries 
the Archbishops of Canterbury. In our own hero's day, also, 
the artifice was practised with jest books, as it now is with 
fashionable novels and memoirs. The public, overflowing with 
recollections of the stage humom: of a Tony Aston, a Joe 
Haines, a Spiller, or a Pinkethman,f never inquired whether the 
fun which flowed from them was wholly their own or partly the 
dramatist^s. They had been immensely amused — ^they knew not 
why, and cared not wherefore. Cunning publishers, therefore, 
got jests collected, put the names of comic actors to them, and 
thus led the inanalytic and unreasoning mob to infer that the 
pseudo author would prove just as droll as the real actor had 
been, and as witty as he seemed to be. 

Of the actual author of Jo: Miller's Jest Book — ^whose portrait 
is enclosed in the initial letter of this chapter — we have a very 
precise account in the list of English dramatic poets, printed 
with Whincop's tragedy of Scanderbeg. Mottley — ^a real, not 
an assumed name, as sonie may imagine, from motley being 
** your only wear " for a jest book — was the son of Colonel 
Mottley, a staunch adherent of James II., whom he followed into 
France. After the revolution of 1688 the Colonel returned on 

• ** How to write by pro^qr," by Moore. 

•f Spiller's Life and Jests were printed in 1729; Pinkey's in 1731. It is 
entitled *' Pinkethman's Jests, or Wit Refined ; being a New Yeai^s Gift for 
Young Gentlemen and Ladies." A fine mezzotinto portrait of Pinkethman 
represents him in a laced coat and flowing wig, holding in his hand a scroll 
inscribed " Bidentibns arrident Tultas.'* 
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a secret mission. His son John was bom in 1692, and at sixteen 
was placed in the excise office. At the age of twenty-eight he 
brought out a tragedy, "The Imperial Captives," and in the 
same year resigned his situation. Lord Halifax having promised 
him a commissionership of wine-licences ; but the promise was 
broken, as was another made by Sir Robert Walpole to give 
him a place in the Exchequer. Poor Mottley was therefore 
driven to Hve by his pen and his wits. 

The anti-jocular propensities of his late friend Jo: Miller 
had passed into a proverb, of which he took advantage. 
A dash of the grave— even of sadness — was, it would seem, 
ordained to be associated with the Jest Book. The picture 
drawn by Whincop of the circumstances under which the once 
gay, high-flying Jack Mottley compiled it, verge upon the painful : 
** This gentleman has had very little Supplies since " (the loss of 
his places) ** but by his pen ; and how precarious must that de- 
pendence be to one who has frequent fits of the gout in his right 
hand, and is, we are told, almost bed-ridden with that distemper, 
and has not been above twice out of his lodging these two years 
past, and sometimes for several months together not out of his 
bed ! but under these circumstances can maintain a cheerful 
temper ; and among several other pieces he has given the public 
the book that bears the title of Jo : Miller's Jests ; a collection 
made by him from other books, and a great part of it supphed 
by his memory from original stories recollected in his former 
conversations." Mottley lived long enough to see a dozen 
editions of his jests struck off and sold off. fie'iaJed-itt. 1750. 

This first edition has now become a rare bibliographic gem. 
Here is a fae-simile of its title-page : — 



Joe Miller's JESTS 



OR, THE 
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FAD E-ME CUM. 

BEING 

A Colleftion of the moft Brilliant Jests; 
the Politefl: Repartees; the moft Ele- 
gant BoNsMoTs, and moft pleafant ftiort 
Stories in the Englijh Language. 

Firft carefully colledled in the Company, and 

many of them tranfcribed from the Mouth of the Face- 
tious Gentleman, whofe Name they bear ; and now fet forth 
and publiftied by his lamentable Friend and former Compa- 
nion Elijah Jenkins^ Efq; 

I III! ■ ■ I ^^^^^M ^IM ■■■ ■ • ~^ ■ ■ • — -^-^ ^ - " I ' ■ 1 

Mod Humbly Inscribed 

To thofe Choice-Spirits of the AGE, 

Captain Bodens, Mr. Alexander Pope, 
Mr. Profeflbr Lacy, Mr. Orator Henley, 
and Job Baker the Kettle-Drummer. 



LONDON: 

Printed and Sold by T. Read, in Dogwell-Court^ White-- 
Fryars^ Fleet-Street. M dcc xxxix. 

(Price One- Shilling.) 
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The first edition was soon exhausted, is rare, and therefore 
is spoken of in terms of the gravest respect hy Dibdin, 
Lowndes, and in most of the catalogues.* The copy in the 
British Museum would he — ^but for some trifling defects, partly 
occasioned by time, and partly by eager and far from spotless 
thumbs — ''a beauteous treasure." It is a slim octavo, uncut, 
calf, moderately tooled, and slightly dog*s-eared. It contains 
two hundred and forty-seven jokes, and is printed in that thin- 
faced longprimer which rejoiceth the eyes of the bibliomaniac. 
A second edition rapidly succeeded. Even this did not satiate the 
public, and in a few months there came a third ; which also disap- 
peared from Dogwell Court nearly as soon as it was printed, for we 
find a fourth edition advertised in the London Daily Post of Decem- 
ber 1739. By 1747 eleven editions had been published, and all 
by Read; and if Jo:*s widow lived long enough to share in the 
profits, she must have died rich. To count those which have 
appeared since, would be counting the leaves of Valambrosa. 
The latest bears the recent imprint of 1846, and to show the 
number of jests, good, bad, and indifierent (which are worse than 
the very bad), that have been fathered upon unofiending Jo: 
this latest reprint contains twelve hundred and eighty-six pieces. 

A few modest words respecting the latest and genteelest of Jo: 
Millers must now be spoken. 

The present edition is especially designed as a table-book: — 
ornamented and illustrated for the rose-wood of the drawing- 
room, and selected for the mahogany of the dining-room. For 
the diner-out it is intended to be invaluable. He will perceive 
that to each joke from the great original the page on which it 
appears is correctly specified. He will therefore be able to put 

* It fetched at Inglis's sale £% 10*. The second edition, with MS. 
additions, got into a collector's hands, at Brindley's sale, for the handsome 
consideration of ^11 &$. 
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in force, with overwhelming effect, an old method of silencing 
bores who drone out stale stories ; he can convict them by the 
card, and quote "Jo: Miller, page so and so," with unflinching 
confidence. We have selected what a humble judgment has 
pronounced the best; and have, like the editor of '* A Banquet 
of Jests," published in 1634, 

** The coarser cates that might the feast disgrace 
Left out, and better served up in their place ;" 

consisting of the smartest jokes which have been floating for the 
last dozen years in English and foreign biographies and travels ; 
in books of literary, medical, legal, theatrical, and painting- 
room gossip ; in reviews, newspapers, and magazines; besides 
several hitherto unprinted gems, collected by a diner-out of the first 
eminence, whom we engaged, ** utterly regardless of expense," in 
home, Blackwall, and Richmond dinners. There is also a choice 
selection of merry and conceited **gest8," very pleasant and 
profitable to repeat at F.S.A. entertainments. 

Though designed for families, this book is adapted for every- 
body. College-men will have no chance in hall without a daily 
perusal of its pages ; and no ship, whether bound for Putney or 
Pemambuco, need hope to make a prosperous voyage without a 
copy for the cabin. The jokes of the jolliest captain seldom 
last beyond Battersea bridge or the Bay of Biscay, and when his 
fun is exhausted the passengers quarrel. An accomplished 
mathematician has calculated that a copy of Jo : will shorten 
every voyage about three-and-thirty per cent. By a clause to be 
inserted in the Railway Act (when we get into parliament), no 
first-class carriage will be allowed to move a yard unfurnished 
with this book, under the heavy penalty of ten jokes from each 
of the directors of the oflending line. The Bellamy privilege of 
feeding the House of Commons with beef is to be withdrawn. 
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unless the lionourable gentlemen are regularly crammed with 
wit from the Family Jo : before each debate. Medical students 
will be plucked if not thoroughly **up" in their Jo: for the 
Court of Examiners intend to *'take" them on all the jokes 
extant against the faculty. Law students can never be called 
to the bar unless competent to give the page and precedent out 
of this work for the innumerable jests levelled at the profession. 
No young gentleman ** about to marry " need hope for that con- 
summation, unless he is fully conversant with everything funny 
about stingy uncles and cross chaperons, and who cannot 
promptly put down a rival with a crushing bon-mot out of this 
jest book. Lastly, what commercial traveller will be bold 
enough to go on the shortest journey without this vade-mecum ? 
The dullest of that merry fraternity knows that it is next to 
impossible to take orders without giving jokes. Moreover, let 
landlords take notice, that henceforth no travellers' room will be 
deemed completely furnished without this paragon of Jo : s. 

The Family Jo : Miller and Drawing-room Jest Book is, there- 
fore, a necessity of all civiLztd existence ; and if we may hazard 
an original remark, no lady's boudoir or gentleman's library can 
be complete without it. 
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EST THE First— The Duke of Atboll, who 
says more good things than anybody, being 
behind the scenes me first night of the 
B^gars* Opera, and meeting Gibber there, 
"Well, Colley," said he, "how do you 
- like the Besgars' Opera ? " " Why it 
makes one laugh, my lord," answered 
he, ** on the stage ; but how will it do 
Pa^, in print?" "0 ! very well, TU 
y^^L^T^ answer for it," said the duke, "if 
'^^^ you don't write a preface to it." — 
Jo : Miller, 
Pulmonary Practice.— Curran's 
xailing passion was his joke. In his last illness, his physician 
observing in the morning that he seemed to cough with more 
difficulty, he answered, " That is rather surprising, as I 
have been practising all night." 

A Weary Round. — Jekyll, the witty lawyer, on visiting 
Colman the younger, when the latter took up his abode in the 
Temple, looked around the apartment to see if his young 
friend were comfortably established. He was amused on 
observinff one particular article of embellishment, namely, a 
cage with a squirrel, who was performing \h<d same operation 
as a man in the treadmill, or a donkey in the wheel. He 
looked for a minute or two at the little animal, and then 
quietly observed, " Ah, poor devil ! he is going the Home 
Circuit!" 

A Severe Catarrh. — A Virginian gentleman caught such 
a frightful cold in the head last " fall,' that he was afraid to 
wash his face for fear of freezing the water. 
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IVe done the same thing often." — A Mr. 




Smith, who is described, evidently not without reason, as a 
** fast " talker, gave the following description of the blowing 
up of a steam-boat on the Mississipi, which is recorded in 
a New York paper of a recent date: — '*I had landed at 
Helena for a mmute to drop some letters into the Post> 
office, when all of a sudden I neard a tremendous explosion, 
and looking up saw that the sky was for a minute darkened 
with arms, lei^s, and other small bits and scraps of mj fellow 
travellers. Amongst an uncommonly ugly medley I spied the 
second clerk, about one hundred and fifty feet above my own 
level. I recognised him at once, for ten minutes before I had 
been sucking a sherry-cobbler with him out of the same 
rummer. Well, I watched him. He came down through 
the roof of a shoemaker's shop, and landed on the floor close 
by the shoemaker, who was at work. The clerk, being in a 
hurry, jumped up to go to the assistance of the other sufrerers, 
when tne * man of wax ' demanded Ave hundred dollars for 
the damage done to his roof. * Too high,' replied the clerk ; 
'never paid more l^an two hundred and fifty dollars in my 
life, ana I *ve done the same thing often,^ " 

Collet Gibber's fibst Fine. — Mr. Davis, in the * Dra- 
matic Miscellanies,' gives the following account of CoUey 
Gibber's first establishment as a hired actor: ^*He was 
known only, for some years, by the name of * Master Golley.' 
After waiting impatiently for some time for the prompter's 
notice, by good fortune he obtained the honour of carrying 
a message on the stage, in some play, to Betterton, WhaC 
ever was tho cause, Master CoUey was so terrified that the 
scene was disconcerted by him. Betterton asked, in some 
anger, who the young fellow was that committed the blunder. 
Downs replied * Master Golley.' 'Master Golley I then for- 
feit him. ' * Why, sir, ' said the prompter, * he has no salarjr. ' 
'No,' said the old man, 'why then put him down ten shil^ 
lings a-week, and forfeit him ^y^J*^ 

Gandoub. — Dr. Paley, when the guests at one of his 
dinner-parties had seated tiiemselyes roimd the fire, gave one 
of his friends a letter to read. " It relates," he said, " to the 
hare we have had at dinner, and is from a farmer, a tenant 
of tiie dean and chapter." The epistle ran as follows: — 
" Reverend sir, I reauest your honour's acceptance of a hare^ 
a^ I mean to ash a favour in a short time, 1 am, &c., &c.' 
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An intense Climax. — During the time when the banish- 
ment of Napoleon to St. Helena was under very fierce dis^ 
cussion among tavern politicians, a popular dramatist was ^j^ 
exceedingly ek)quent on the subject in the well-remembered 
parlour of Tom Crib. He inveighed with forcible bitterness on 
the degradation to which the French hero had been doomed, 
and grew so pathetic, that some of his hearers began to be 
movSl "even unto tears." In the midst of his stron^st 
appeal to the sympathies of his company, whilst describing 
Buonaparte's comparative privations, Jackson, the prize- 
fighter, wiped away a tear with the comer of his cravat, and 
looking with an expression of intense horror straight into the 
fire, muttered musingly — "Poor Boney, short of wittals 
perhaps I " 

Jo's ONLY Joke. — Jo Miller sitting one day in the 
window at the Sun Tavern, in Clare Street, a fishwoman and 
her maid passing by, the woman cried, " Buy my souls, buy 
my maids." ** Ah ! you wicked old creature," said honest 
Jo ; " what ! are you not content to sell your own soul, but 
you must sell your maid's too ? " — Jo: MiUer, page 2. 

A Mild Kebuke for Murder. — A subordinate actor 
of the Adelphi theatre was, on an emergency, called out from 
the ranks to play the part of an injur^ uncle. He looked 
upon this chance as the turning point of his professional 
career, and determined to make the most of it. Though he 
had no more than some twenty lines to repeat, he insisted on 
throwing as much action, energy, and significance into them 
as if he had been a Kean or a Hicks. One passage 
ran thus, and was addressed to a dissolute nephew who had 
tried to murder him :— ** For stealing my money I forgive 
you ; but for the attempt upon my life, I cannot." The 
aspirant mouthed the sentence after this fashion, giving to 
the last word a voice of thunder: ** For stealing my money 
I forgive you ; but for the attempt 1 — upon my life I 
can't.^' 

An extraordinary Likeness. — There is an amusing 
story told of a French lady, who, though married, happened 
to have a lover whom she pressed to give her his portrait. 
" But if your husband," said the more prudent cicisbeo, 
** should see it, and so discover me ? " " Oh ! I have thoucht 
of that," replied tM ingenious inanunorata, " and to avoid 

that inconvenience, the picture need not be like" 
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GoiTRMANDiSE. — In 1798, narrates the author of the 
* Pkifsiologie du Qouty while I was at Versailles performing 
the office of Conunissary of the Directoiy, I came frequently 
in contact with M. Laperte, registrar of the tribunal of the 
department. He was an amateur of oysters, of which he 
complained he could never get enough to thoroughly satisfy 
himself: he could never, he said, "get his belly lull." This 

Eleasure I resolved to give him, ana for tliat purpose invited 
im to dine with me. He came. I kept company with him 
up to the third dozen, and then allowed him to go on alone. 
He swallowed on steadily up to the thirty-second dozen-r-that 
is to say, during more than an hour — when I began to find 
looking on much too tedious, and stopped my guest just, 
as he remarked, that he was beginning to enjoy his treat. 
"Alas, my friend!" I exclaimed, "it is quite clear that it is 
not your destiny to *have your belly full' of oysters to-day. 
Let us be^in dinner ! ' * We dined, and the registrar acquitted 
himself with the vigour and tenacity of a man who had been 
Buffering from a long fast. 

There is a Yorkshire story of more breadth and substance 
than this : — A country gentleman, fond of farming, engaged 
a ploughman, to whom he jgave permission, in the middle of 
his first day's work, to retire from the field to the kitchen, 
and eat some bread and cheese. The cook placed before the 
man a whole double Gloucester and a peck loaf. The gen* 
tleman, who remained, wondered after the first hour why the 
ploughman remained at his snack so long, and after the ex- 
piration of the second determined to see what he was about. 
On entering the kitchen he found the fellow munching the 
last crust of the loaf, more than half of the cheese having disap- 
peared. The gentleman inquired angrily why he took such a 
time. ** Ah, master," said the .boor, "you don't consider 
what a time it takes to eat up a whole cheese, 'specially when 
there is only one loaf — and no beer." 

There was a carter in the same parish who had earned an 
envied reputation for his gourmandising powers, and our 
squire was determined to clip his laurels by backing his new 
ploughman against him. Tne carter's master took the bet, 
whicn was heavy, and the public house in the village was 
selected as the arena of the match. Unfortunately the squire 
was obliged to be absent in London on the day appointed ; but 
he took so great an interest in the bet, that he ordered his 







bailiff to send off expresses to him, announcing its progress 
and termination. The first express ran thus : — 

" Black Bull and Gridiron, 7 o'clock, p.m. 

" Honoured Sir, — The men sat down at one. At this 
time our man is ahead of t' other by a pound of sausages, 
half a roast pig, and an apple pie. 

** Your humble servant, 

"J. DODS." 

The ploughman won. 

Crooked Words. — A poor man who had a termagant 
wife, after a long dispute, in which she was resolved to nave 
the last word, told her, " If she spoke one more crooked word, 
he *d beat her brains out." " Why then, ram's-hom, you 
rogue," said she, ** if I die for it. "—-t/b; Miller, page 2, 

Anti-soap People. — A dirty little French marquis, 
whose dread of water was great as if he had been an insane 
poodle, was once taken very ill, and sent for an Enghsh 
physician. Having examined the symptoms — ^by no means 
an agreeable task from their character — the doctor prescribed 
the external application of a certain number of gallons of 
warm water, vnth soap in proportion, and the gentle friction 
of a fine towel. ** Mon Dieu! ' exclaimed the marquis, hor- 
ror-stricken, " this is washing oneself! " ** I must admit," 
replied the practitioner drily, " the remedy has that disad- 
vantage,'' 

Every one will be reminded on reading this of Lady Mary 
Wortley Montagu, whose dress Horace Walpole described 
as consisting of a groundwork of dirt, with an embroidery of 
filthiness. An intimate friend in Paris was expostulating 
with her on the extreme dirtiness of her hands, when she 
replied, ** My hands ? ah, if you could only see my feet ! " 

One other elegant anecdote, and we wash our hands 
of this uncleanly subject : — Dr. Wall once at a dinner-party 
very unwisely persisted in playing with a cork in such a 
manner as displayed a hand long divorced from the lavatory. 
One guest happened to express nis surprise to another, and 
in too loud a whisper exclaimed, ** Heavens, what a dirty 
hand ! " The doctor overheard, and turning sharply round 
said, " Sir, 1*11 bet you a guinea there is a dirtier in the com- 
pany ! " ** Done," repliea the first, sure of winning. The 
giineas were staked ; and the doctor showed his other hand, 
e was judged to have won without a dissentient voice. 
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A Melancholy Satisfaction. — ^The Canoa lUllet was 
a toper of the old school. He fell ill, and his physician im- 
mediately interdicted wine of any sort, and in tne smallest 
quantity. At, however, his very next visit, the doctor found 
his patient lying in hed, hy the side of which was a most 
complete set-out necessary tor the enjoyment of his favourite 

Propensity ; that is to say, a table covered with a napkin of 
azzling whiteness, a Bohemian goblet of ample capacity, a 
portly bottle of wine, and a napkin. On seeing this, the 
physician became angry, threatened to give his patient up, 
and to let him die in his own way. But the Canon entreated 
him in a lamenting voice not to abandon him this time. 
" Alas ! " he said, " you must remember that when you de- 
barred me from wine, you did not forbid me the melancholy 
satisfaction of looking at the bottle ! " — Physiologie du Gout, 
A Lesson for Lovers. — Plus on juge, moins on aime. — 
Balzao, 

A Shaesperian Jest. — Shakspere was godfather to 
one of Ben Jonson's children, and after the christening, bein^ 
in a deep study, Jonson came to cheer him up, and asked 
hunwhyhe was so melancholy? "No, faith Ben," says 
he, " not I; but I have been considering a great while what 
should be die fittest gift for me to bestow upon mv godchild, 
and I have resolved at last." ** I prythee what ? ' says he. 
** r faith, Ben , Til e'en give him a dozen good Lattin spoones, 
and thou shalt translate them." — Sir Nicholas L' Estrange, 

An Unpleasant Oration. — When Sir Richard Steele 
was fitting up his great room in York Buildings for public 
orations, he happened at one time to be pretty much behind- 
hand with his workmen, and coming one day among them, 
to see how they went forward, orderm one of them to get into 
the rostrum, and make a speech, that he mi^ht observe how 
it could be heard ; the fellow mounted, and scratehiug his ^ 
pate, told him he knew not what to say, for in truth he was T^ 
no orator. " Oh ! " said the knight, " no matter for that ; ^^ 
speak anvthing that comes uppermost." " Wh^ here. Sir 
'Richard, * says the fellow, " we have been working for you 
these six weeks, and cannot get one penny of money : pray, 
»sir, when do you design to pay us f " " Verv well, very 
weU," said Sir Richard ; " pray come down, I have heard 
enough ; I cannot but own you speak very distinctly, though 
I do n't admire your subject." — Jo: MUier,page 8. 







Court Suits. — King Charles II. having ordered a new 
suit of clothes to be made, just at a time when addresses were 
coming up to him from all parts of the kingdom, Tom Killi- 
grew went to the tailor, ana ordered him to make a very large 
pocket on one side of the coat, and one so small on the ot^er, 
that the kins; could hardly get his hand into it ; which seem- 
ing very oda, when they were brought home, he asked the 
meaning of it. The tailor said, " Mr. Killigrew ordered it so. * ' 
Killigrew beinff sent for and interrogated, said, " One pocket 
was for the addresses of his majesty's subjects, the other for 
the money thev would give him. '— vo; MiMer, page 18. 

Double ^ Deceit. — Lord Wentworth gave some very 
cavalier advice to one going upon a diplomatic mission. £fe 
was up to the system ot courts, or he would not have com- 
mitted himself to such a satire. "To secure yourself and 
serve your country, you must at all times, and upon all occa- 
sions, speak the truth ; /or," says he, ** you will never be 
believed; and by this means you will both secure yourself if 
you be questioned, and put those you deal with, who ques- 
tion your veracity, to a loss in all their disquisitions and 
undertakings." — Lloyd's State Worthies. 

" Who coJTLp have betrayed me ? " — When the cho- 
lera was raging in the south of Europe, a native of Hungary 
heard that m a certain village it attacked only men. Hoping 
to. escape the disease, he disguised himsdf as a female, with 
the utmost care and secrecy, and went to live in the favoured 
village. Soon after his arrival he was, however, attacked 
with the worst symptoms of the disorder; and in his agoiw 
exclaimed, " Alas, alas, who could have betrayed my sex ? ' 

A Rule for Husbands. — Un mari ne doit jamais s'en- 
dormu* le premier, ni se r^veiller le dernier. — BcUzao, 

Don't do it again. — St. Gregory the great affirms, that 
a little monk got into such a habit of working miracles that 
at length the prior forbade him to exercise his supernatural 
talent. The monk conformed to the order : but one day 
seeing an honest bricklayer falling from the roof of a 
house, he hesitated between the monastic obedience and 
charity, in saving the poor man's life ; and only ordering him 
to remain in the air till he got orders, he ran to acquaint 
the prior with the case. The prior gave him absolution for 
the sin of beginning a miracle without leave, and allowed 
him to go through with it, but never to do the like again. 
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Revenge for Flodden. — As Sir. Walter Scott was 
travelling in the neighbourhood of Flodden, a new and intense 
interest respecting which had been just before created by his 
own poem of ' Marmion/ he happened at a small town sud- 
denly to require medical advice for one of his servants. On 
sendSngfor a surgeon, one soon came, a grave, sagacious- 
looking personage,-*attired in black, with a shovel hat, in 
whom, to his utter astonishment, Sir Walter recoffnised a 
Scotch blacksmith, who had formerly practised with toler- 
able success as a veterinary operator m the neighbourhood of 
Ashestiel, Scott's former residence. "Can it be possible," 
he exclaimed, " that this is John Lundie? " ** In troth is 
it, yourhonour ; just a' thai 's/or him." ** Well, let us hear : 
you were a horse doctor before ; now it seems you are a man- 
doctor; how do you get on?" **0u, just extraordinar 





may tneir names oe f perhaps 
your honour;" in a low tone — " my twa simples are just lau- 
derny QXid calamy." " Simples with a vengeance ! * replied 
Scott. " But, John, do you never happen to kill any of your 
patients ? " ** Kill ? ou ay, may be sae ! Whiles they die, 
and whiles no ; but it 's the will o* Providence. Ony how, 
your honour ^ it wad he long before it makes up for Flodden.** — 
Qilli^s's Reminiscences of Scott. 

Raos. — Gun Jones, who had made his fortune him- 
self, irom a mean be^innin^, happening to have some 
words with a person who had known him some time, was 
asked by the other how he could have the impudence to give 
himself so many airs, when he knew very well that he 
remembered him seven vears before with hardly a rag to his 
back. ** You lie, sirran," replied Jones ; " seven years ago 
I had nothing but rags to my back." — Jo: Miller, page 4. 

The Bump of Locality. — To be deficient in this organ 
was accounted a mark of high breeding, as was once forcibly 
illustrated by Mr. Croker's inquiry in the House of Com- 
mous, " But where is Russell Square? " A nobleman once 
commissioned his son to go into tne city for him to transact 
some business, and rung for the carriage to convey the young 
gentleman. " The city? the -city ? my lord? " he said in- 
quiringly. " IVe been told that is a dreadful way off; where 

shall I change iiorses ? " 







Caxtsus Bell-t. — Pope the performer was more celebrated 
for his eating than for his acting. His whole mind was con- 
centrated on the kitchen. After the last American war, a 
naval friend was describing the cookery of the Yankees, when 
he happened to say that turbot was usually brou^rht to table 
without sauce. " What !" exclaimed Pope, wim a look of 
as deep disgust as his expansive countenance was capable of, 
" what ! do these barbarians devour the king of fish without 
the royal anointment, butter? Why did we make peace 
toith themr* 

Half-price Poison. — We translate the following from 
the amusing Memoires d^un touriste. A melancholy member 
of that extensive English family, the Smiths, who had set- 
tled at Lyons, thought proper to consider himself tired of 
life, and swallowed an ounce of prussic acid. Two hours 
afterwards he became extremely ill, and to pass the time 
away, rolled about on the floor. His landlord, an honest 
cobbler, who was working in his shop immediately under- 
neath, astonished at the extraordinary noise, and alarmed for 
the safety of his furniture, rushed up stairs. He knocked ; 
no answer: his fright increased; he broke open the door, 
and on seeingthe horrible plight his lodger was in, sent for a 

Shysician. The doctor promptly arrived, administered anti- 
otes, and when the rash Mr. Smith was out of danger, said 
to him : — 

" What the deuce have you been drinking ? " 

"Prussic acid— an ounce." 

" Nonsense ; six drops would have killed you in a twink- 
ling. From whom did you buy it ? " 

** From a small apothecary on the quai de Sodve,** 

** Ah ! a cheap shop. It has been most vileljr adulterated. 
Why did vou not get it from M. Girard, opposite your very 
door ; the first apomecary in the town? " 

"Why, the fact is, ' said Smith, with the sincerest 
gravity, "for the last medicines I had of Girard he over- 
charged me, and I hate to be done," 

One o'clock. — Dutch Tompson of Cambridge, being up 
very late at a taverne with other schoUers, at last the clocke 
strucke one ; " Lord," says one of them, " the clocke 
strikes one." " Why," says Tomnson, " doe you wonder at 
that? it cannot strike lesse. Drinke on, drinke on! " — Sir 
Nicholas V Estrange" % Collection, No. 6. 
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Test op True Courage. — Henry IV. of France, 
reading an ostentatious inscription on tne monument of a 
Spanisn officer, ** Here lies the body of Don, &c., <bc., who 
never knew what fear was." ** Then," said the king, **he 
never snuffed a candle with his fingers. "— t/b; Miller, page 7, 

A Biped Caterpillar. — One meeting a gentleman's 
cater purveying for his master, who was noted mr a grand 
epicure, called him the cater-piller of the market. — Sir 
Nicholas ^Estrange. 

Superlative Unconcern. — The tranquillity and phlegm 
of the Scotch in the most extraordinary circumstances, 
" brinjgs to mind," savs Colman, in his ' Random Records,' 
** the mcredible tale of the Scotchman's tumble from one of 
the loftiest houses in the old town of Edinburgh. He slipped, 
says the legend, off the roof of a habitation sixteen stories 
high ; ana when midway in his descent through the air, he 
arrived at a lodger looking out at a window of the eighth 
floor, to whom (as he was an acquaintance) he observed, en 
passant, " Eh, Saundy, man, sic a &' as I shall hae !" 

The Degree op Comparison. — " Gentlemen," exclaimed 
a Chartist at a public meeting, during a foaming speech 
about the " five points " and the charter, " is not one man 
as good as another ? " " Uv coorse he is," shouted an ex- 
cited Irishman in the crowd, ** and a great deal bettJier,*^ 

A similar con^sion of the degree of comparison is told of 
a Jamaica negro who went to announce to his master that he 
been made the happy parent of twins. " One am called 
Sambo and t' other Caesar," he enthusiastically exclaimed ; 
" and both so berry much alike — ^specially Sambo,'* 

The Geography op Acquaintanceship. — George 
Selwyn happening to be at Bath when it was nearly empty, 
was mducea, from the necessity of having somebody to asso- 
ciate with, to make the ac(]^uaintance of an elderly twaddling 
gentleman whom he invariably met in the rooms. In the 
eight of the following season Selwrn encoimtered his old 
associate in St. James s Street, London, and endeavoured to 
pass him unnoticed, but in vain. " What, sir," asked the 
cuttee, holding out his hand, ** do n't you recollect me; we 
became acquamted at Bath." " I know we did," returned 
Sdwyn, declining the proffered hand, " and when I next 
go to Batib I shall be happy to know you again — but 
not till then." 







h. 
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The Decline op the Leqitdiaxb Bbama. — The story 
of John l^emble's money being refused by Richardson at his 
show at Bartholomew fair, on the gromid that he always 
placed ^epro/ession on the free Ust, was capitally improved 
upon by Miss Kelly, in the entertainment which she gave 
some years ago in the Strand theatre. Standing one day 
in the street, enjoying the vagaries of Punch with the rest 
of the crowd, the showman came up to her and soUcited 
a contribution. She was not very ready in answering the 
demand, when the feUow, taking care to make her under- 
stand that he knew who she was, exclaimed, ** Ah ! it 's all 
over with the drama if we don't encourage one another ! " 

Look on this Picture : — " Then there is a picture 
drawn of a clergyman of i£130 per annum, who combmes all 
moral, physical^ and intellectual advantages ; a learned man 
dedicatmg himself intensely to the care of his parish ; of 
charming manners, and dignified deportment ; six feet two 
inches high ; beautifully proportionea ; with a magnificent 
countenance, expressive of all the combined virtues, and the 
ten commandments" — 

And on this :— But substitute for him an average, or- 
dinary, uninteresting minister ; obese, dumpy, neither ill- 
natured nor good-natured ; neither learned nor ignorant ; 
striding over the stiles to church, with a second-rate wife, 
dusty and deliquescent, and four parochial children, full of 
catechism and bread and butter. Or let him be seen in one 
of those Sham-Ham-and-Japhet buggies — ^made on Mount 
Ararat soon after the subsidence of the waters ; driving in the 
High-street of Edmonton, among all his pecuniary, sapona- 
ceous, oleaginous parishioners." — Sydneyomith on the Church 
Commission, 

A Box AT THE Theatre. — A certain poet and plajrer, 
remarkable for his impudence and cowardice, happening 
many years ago to have a quarrel with Mr. Powel, another 
player, receiv^ from him a smart box in the ear ; a few days 
after, the j)oetical |)layer having lost his snuff-box, and maK- 
ing strict inquiry if anybody had seen his box, " What! " 
said another of thebuskined wits, " that which Gfeorge Powel 
gave you the other night ? " — Jo: Miller, page 8. 

Politeness and Piety. — A lady who was a strict ob- 
server of etiauette, being unable to go to church one Sunday, 
sent her cara. 
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The Pattern of a Night-cap. — "I am at present,' 
says Horace Wolpole, in one of his letters, " confined with 
a cold, which I caught bv going to a fire in the middle of 
the night, and in the middfe ol the snow, two days ago. 
About five in the morning, Hany waked me with a candle in 
his hand, and said, * Pray, your honour, do n't be frightened! ' 
* No, Harry, I am not ; but what is it that I am not to be 
frightened at ? ' * There is a great fire here in St. James's 
Sti-eet.' I rose, and indeed thought all St. James's Street 
was on fire ; but it proved in Bury Street. However, you 
know, I can't resist going to a fire ; for it is certainly the 
only horrid sight that is fine. I slipped on my slippers, and 
an embroidered suit that hung on a chair, and ran to Bury 
Street, and stepped into a pipe that was broken up for water. 
It would have made a picture — ^the horror of the fiames, the 
snow, the day breakmg with difficulty through so foid a 
night, and my figure, party per pale, mud and gold. It 
put me in mind oT Lady Margaret Herbert's providence, who 
asked somebody for a pretty pattern for a night-cap. * Lord ! ' 
said they, * what sigmfies the pattern of a night-cap ? ' * Oh, 



> »> 




child,' said she, * but you know in case of fire. 

More apt than clever. — There being a great disturb- 
ance one night at Drury Laneplay-house, Mr. Wilks, coming 
upon the stage to say somethmg to pacify the audience, had 
an orange thrown rail at him, which he having taken up, 
making a low bow, " This is no civil orange, I think," said 
he. — Jo: Miller, page 1. 

The Golden Guards. — That authority on all matters 
touching crowned heads and illustrious and noble personages 
throughout Europe, the * Ahnanach de Gotha,' for 1847, in 
a summary of the British army for the present year, des- 
cribes, among other corps, the " Garde de la Riviere d'Or," 
for which one looks in vain in the Army List. It turned 
out, however, after much puzzling, that as in French C and G 
are not letters quite so distinct in sound as they are in^ 
English, the sage compiler of this portion of the almanac 
had mistaken our (7oWstream Guards for ** (?oZ^fetream," 
which his magniloquence had converted into " la Riviere 
d'Or." 

The Leaves and the Fruit. — A French abb6 was 
asked if he liked books in folio, "No," said he, "I 
prefer them infruotu," 
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Edifying Confession. — A certain reverend gentleman 
in the country was complaining to another, that it was a great 
fatigue to preach twice a-day. " Oh ! " said the other, " I 

5 reach twice every Simday, and make nothing of it." — Jo: 
filler J page 9. 

Mend your Pens. — It would appear to he a prevalent 
notion that writing, though not reading, comes by nature ; 
for to write illegibly amounts to a fashion. Jacob Bryant 
said of Archdeacon Coxe's hieroglyphics that they could 
be called neither a "hand" nor a ** nst," but a ** foot, and 
that a club one." They formed a clumsy tangled black 
skein that ran across the paper in knots it was impossible to 
untie into a meaning. On one occasion Bishop Barrington, 
whil^ expostulatiii^ with him for sending a letter he could not 
read, told him ot a very bad writer, a Frenchman, of high 
rank, who, answering a letter which he had received from a 
person of similar rank, expressed himself thus : " Out of 
respect, sir, I >vrite to you with my own hand ; but to facili- 
tate the reading, I send you a copy, which I have caused my 
amanuensis to make." 

It was said of the late Mr. Bell, of the chancery bar, 
that he wrote three sevei-al hands — one which no one could 
read but himself ; another which his clerk could read and he 
could not ; and a third which nobody could read. 

Presto Amoroso. — A gentleman was one day arrang- 
ing music for a young lady to whom he was paying his 
his addresses. ** Pray, Miss D.," said he, " what time do 
you prefer?" "Oh, ' she replied, carelessly, "any time 
will 00 ; but the quicker the better." 

How A Reviewer may avoid Prejudice. — In the palmy 
days of the *Edinburffh Review,' Sydney Smith happened 
to call on a colleague ^om he found, to his surprise, actually 
reading a book for the purpose of reviewing it. Having ex- 
pressed his astonishment in the strongest terms, his friend 
inguired how he managed when performing the critical office ? 
** Oh ! " said Sidney, " I never read a book before reviewing 
it ; it prejudices a man »o." 

A Mistaken Vocation. — After Mirabeauhad concluded 
his celebrated speech on the National Bankruptcy Bill, MoU 
the famous actor went up to him and exclauned, " Ah, Mon-> 
sieur le Comte, what a speech ; and with what an accent did 
you deUver it ! You have surely missed your vocation ! " 



^ 
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A Sensitive Appetite. — One hot afternoon in July, the 
inimitahle author of * Sayings and Doings * strolled into the 
Garrick Club in that equivocal state of thirstiness which it 
requires something more than common to quench. On de- 
scribing the sensation, he was reconmiended to make trial of 
the punch, and a jug was conipounded immediatelv under the 
personal inspection of Mr. rrice. A second rollowed; a 
third, with tne accompaniment of some chops ; a fourth ; a 
fifth ; a sixth, at the expiration of which Mr. Hook went 
away to keep a dinner engagement at Lord Canterbury's. 
He always ate Uttle ; on mis O|ccasion he ate less, and Mr. 
Horace Twiss inquired in a fitting tone of anxiety if he was 
ill. " Not exactly," was the reply; " but my stomach won't 
bear trifling with, and I was tempted to take a biscuit and a 
glass of shffrry about three." — Quarterly Review, 

A Moderate Dinner. — The carte of a forthcoming dinner 
at the Clarendon was discussed in the presence of the late 
Earl Dudley. "My wants and wishes," he said, "are 
moderate in such matters. I consider a good soup, a small 
turbot, a neck of venison with asparagus, and an apricot tart, 
is a dinner for an emperor — when he can't get a better." 

Encouraging Critics. — " I remember Mrs. Siddons," 
says Campbell, in his Ufe of that lady, "describing to me the 
scene of her probation on the Edinburgh boards with no smaQ 
humour. Tne grave attention of my Scottish countrymen^ 
and their canny reservation of praise till they are sure it is 
deserved, she said had well nigh worn out her patience. 
She had been used to speak to animated clay, but she now 
felt as if she had been speaking to stones. Successive flashes 
of her elocution that had always been sure to electrify the 
south, fell in vain on those northern flints. At last, as I 
well remember, she told me she coiled up her powers to the 
most emphatic possible utterance of one passage, having 
previously vowed, in her heart, that if this could not touch 
the Scotch, she would never again cross the Tweed, When it 
was finished, she paused, and looked to the audience. The 
deep silence was broken onlv by a single voice exclaiming, 
* That 's no had ! ' This ludicrous parsimony of praise 
convulsed the Edinburgh audience with laughter. But the 
laugh was followed by such thunders of applause, that, amidst 
her stunned and nervous agitation, she was not without fears 
of the gaUeries coming down." 
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Anothw instance of encouraging criticism occurs in the 
' Memoirs of Charles Matthews. Early in 1704 he played 
Richmond to his friend Lichfield's Richard III., and being 
good fencers, they fought the fight at the end with uncommon 
vigour, and prolonged it to a unreasonable length. After the 
performances the two stars lighted each other to their inn, 
m hopes of liberal applause from their landlord, whom they 
had gratified with a ticket. But though thus treated, and 
invit^ too to take a pipe and a glans wim the two performers 
after supper, he was provokingly silent on the ^reat subject ; 
till at length, finding every cux^uitous approacn ineffsctufill, 
thev attacked him with the direct question, " Pray tell us 
really what you thought of our actuig ! * ' This question was 
not to be evaded. The landlord lo<MLed perplexed, his eyes 
stiU fixed on the ground : he took at length the tube slowly 
from his mouth, raised his glass and drai^ off the remnant of 
his brandy and water, went to the fire-place and deUberately 
knocked out the ashes from his pipe ; then looking at the 
expectants for a minute, exclaimed in a deep though hasty 
tone of voice, '* Darned good fi^ht ! " and left the room. 

Naval Tactics. — A cantam of the royal navy, one of 
the old school, being at a ball at Portsmouth, had been ac- 
cepted by a beautiful partner, a ladv of rank, who, in the 
most dehcate manner possible, hinted to him the propriety of 
putting on a pair of gloves. *' Oh ! " was the elegant i^ply ; 
" never mind me, ma'am : I shall wash my hands when JTve 
done dancing, '' — Quarterly Review. 

Memory. — A country clergyman meetuiff a ndehbour 
who never came to church, almough an old fellow of above 
sixty, he gave him some reproof on that account, and asked 
him if he never read at home. " No," replied the clown, 
" I can't read. " " I dare say, " said the parson, " you do 'nt 
know who made you. " "Not I, in troth," said the coun- 
tryman. A little boy coming by at the same time, " Who' 
made you, child ? " said the parson. The boy answered cor- 
rectly. " Why, look you tiiere," quoth the honest clergy- 
man ; " are not you ashamed to hear a child of five or six 
years old tell me who made him, when you, that are so old a 
man, cannot ? " " Ah ! " said the countrjrman, "it is no 
wonder that he should remember— he was made but t* other 
day ; it is a great while, master, sin' I was made." — Jo : Mil- 
ler, page 8. 
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Picturesque Hair-cutting. — An English traveller in 
Paris, having occasion for a hair-cutter, sent for one. At the 
appointed time an elegantly attired person arrived, and the 
gentleman sat down before his dressing-case to prepare for 
wie operation. The man walked round his "client" once 
or twice, and finally taking his stand at some distance, 
attentively scrutinized the gentleman's face with the air 
of a connoisseur looking at a picture. "Well," said the 
Englishman impatiently, "when are you going to begin?" 
" Pardon me, sir," was the polite reply; "1 am not the 
operative but the physiognomist. — Adolphe! " he called out, 
and a sleeved and aproned barber entered from the hall ; 
" a la Virgil ! " With this laconic direction as to the model 
aft^ which the gentleman's hair was to be arranged, the 
artist retired. 

A Severe Disappointment. — At the meeting of the 
British Association at Oxford, the geological section made 
an excursion. The natives of the explored region were 
very much at a loss to conjecture what it all meant. The 
vehicles, the number and sturdy appearance of some of the 
excursionists, and — so far as they could see— the absence of 
all motive for the gathering, puzzled the country people 
exceedingly. At last, when a party who had formed a 
circle round Dr. Buckland, to hear his explanation of the 
conformation of the surrounding country, had broken up and 
was leaving the ground, one wondering native was heard to 
remark to another, in a tone of severe disappointment, "I 
say, Roger, why, dan^ me, if it ar'nt all over. They Ve 
broke up the ring, and there ar'nt going to be no fight 
arter all." 

Singing at Wholesale Price. — Parke, the oboe-player, 
in his 'Musical Memoirs' narrates an instance of a ruling 
passion which is attributed, not always justly, to the chii« 
dren of Israel. The son of a celebrated. Hebrew singer, when 
onlv five years old, had a wonderful aptitude for music, and 
a charming voice. A friend at a partv one evening asked 
Uie child to sing, which the young gentleman declined to do 
without being paid. " Well, my htUe dear, " said the gentle- 
man, " what do you ask for a song ? " " Sixpence," lisped 
the child. * * Sixpence ! ' ' reneated the other ; * * can't you smg 
me one for less? ' "No, returned the urchin, " I can t 
take less for one; but I '11 put you in three for a shilling." 
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Superlative Poverty. — During the general depression 
in 1825-7, Lord Dudley remarked to a friend that his coal- 
mining income had fallen off during one year ^£30,000; 
** but, ' he added, ** I am a moderate man and don^t feel 
it. Lord Durham, they tell me, has not bread ! " — Quarterly 
Review, 

A Compliment. — A gentleman saying something in 
praise of Mrs. C — m, who is without dispute a good player, 
though exceeding saucy and exceeding u^ly, another said, 
her mce always put him in mind of Mary-bone Park. Being 
desired to explain himself, he said, " It was vastly rude, and 
had not one bit of pale about it." — Jo: Miller, page 6. 

Small Apologies. — The subject of M. Thiers 's parent- 
age was once discussed in his presence, and the question was 
mooted as to whether his mother was not a cuisiniere / " She 
was," he said; apologisticallv adding, with the view of show- 
ing she deserved a higher aestiny, " but I assure you she 
was a very had one,'* 

Mrs. biddons's marriage joke was an improvement on this. 
Her father had always forbidden her to marry an actor, and 
of course she chose a member of the old gentleman's com- 

Eany, whom she secretly wedded. When Roger Kemble 
card of it, he was furious. ** Have I not," he exclaimed, 
" dared you to marry a player ! " The lady replied, with 
downcast eyes, that she had not disobeyed. " What ! madam, 
have you not allied yourself to about the worst performer in 
my company ? " "Exactly so," murmured the timid bride, 
" nobody can call kirn an actor." 

A third insouance in this style was current last season, 
and attributed to a young beauty, whose name, with an added 
title, has since passed to the peerage. The incessant flirta- 
tions of this belle gave her mamma no anxiety until low 
spirits and other symptoms of a tendrease were visible. It 
was then thought time to place her under a rigid cross-exam- 
ination. Her anxious mother taxed her, among other things, 
with having had several lonely interviews with a young 
infantry officer of diminutive stature. ** In short, Julia, 
said the mamma, coming to the point, " I suspect that you 
have a lover." The damsel blushed and sighed, signed 
and blushed again, and whispered, as well as Tier agitation 
would allow, " Well, dear mamma, I have ; but he is a very 
little one." 
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Bis DAT QUI cit6 dat. — Dilatory generosity is as useless 
as uncharitableness. Au illustration of this occurred in a 
cathe(L:al town during a recent severe winter. A charity was 
organised for supplying blankets and fuel to the poor, and 
some two or three hundred pounds were collected. A com- 
mittee was formed, ofHc'ers appointed, an elaborate plan of 
bookkeeping, and a ri^d system of inquiry into cases proper 
for reliei were adopted. At length the fuel and flannel were 
ready for distribution. But when ? On the 8th of June, 
one of the hottest days in the year. 

Intellectual Mensuration. — A pragmatical young 
fellow, sitting at table over against the learned John Scott, 
asked him, " What difference there was between Scott and 
Sot ? " " Just the breadth of the table, ' * answered the other. 
— Jo : MiUer, page 5. 

A Litter op Yellow Pigs. — ^An ingenious gentleman, 
who had the marvellous gift of shaping a ^reat many things 
out of an orange peel, was displaying his abilities at a dinner- 
party before Theodore Hook and Mr. Thomas Hill, and suc- 
ceeded in counterfeiting a pig to the admiration of the com- 
pany. Mr. Hill tried the same feat; and after destroying and 
strewing the table with the peel of a dozen oranges, gave it 
up with the exclamation, " Hang the pig ! I cant make 
him." " Nay, Hill," exclaimed Hook, glancing at the mess 
on the table, " you have done more ; instead of one pig, you 
have made a Utter.'' 

" Surrender! " — Although one of the expressions in the 
following story, from * James's Naval History,' isa httle too 
vigorous for admission into the drawing-room, yet it is too 

food to be lost even on a point of delicacy. Durinjg the 
'rench war, Mr. (now Captain) Coghlan commanded m the 
* Kenard,' sloop. He engaged with the * General Emonf,' the 
commander of which vessel called out to him in English to 
strika " Strike," repeated Coghlan, " tJiat I will, and d— d 
hard ! " And so he did. In thirty-five minutes after the 
Frenchman was on fire, and most of the crew prisoners. 
Cut Throats. — Those uncomfortable stiff collars in which 
fashion imprisons men's necks, are called by the Germans 
vater-mordem (fathermurderers), from a legend of a stu- 
dent who returned from his University with such a 
stiff pair, that, on embracing his governor, they cut 
the old gentleman's throat. 
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" Bo ! "—My Lord Craven, in the reign of King James I., 
was very desirous to see Ben Jonson, which being told to Ben, 
he went to my lord*s house ; but being in a very tattered eon- jfi^ 
dition, as poets sometimes are, the porter refused him admit- 
tance, with some saucv language, which the other did not fail 
to return. My lord happening to come out while thej were 
wrangling, asked the occasion of it ? Ben, who stood m need 
of nobody to sneak for him, said, he understood his lordship 
desired to see nim. " You, friend ? " said my lord ; " who 
are you?" "Ben Jonson," replied the other. "No, no," 
quoth my lord, " vou cannot be Ben Jonson, who wrote the 
* Silent Woman ; you look as if you could not say Bo to a 
goose." "Bo," cried Ben. "Very well," said my lord, 
who was better pleased at the joke than offended at the 
affront, " I am now convinced, Dy your wit, you are Ben 
Jonson." — Jo: Miller, page 18. 

Affecting Incident. — Pope the actor, well known for 
his devotion to the culinary art in general, and to venison 
in particular, received an invitation to dinner, accompanied 
by an apology for the simplicity of the intended fare — 
a small turbot, and a boDed edffebone of beef. " The very 
thing of all others that I like, * exclaimed Pope ; " I will 
come with the greatest pleasure ; " and come he did, and eat 
he did, till he could literally eat no longer — ^when the word 
was given, and a haimch of venison, fit for an emperor, 
was brought in. Pope divined at a glance the nature of the 
trap thatnad been laid for him, but he was fairly caught, 
ana after a puny effort at trifling with a delicious slice, he laid 
down his knife and fork, and gave way to an hysterical burst 
of tears, exclaiming, "A friend of twenty years' standing, 
and to be served in this manner ! " 

The Climax of Awkwardness. — Lords Eldon and 
Ellenborough belonged to the Lincoln's Inn volunteers during 
the time when the military or scarlet fever raged amongst aU 
classes. But they were not soldiers very long ; no drm Ser- 
jeant could succeed in " setting them up " for the ranks, and 
they were eventually turned out of the awkward squad— /or 
aw1cwardnes8. 

Impartiality. — " This is a very impartial country for 
justice," said Sam, " there ain't a magistrate going as don't 
commit himself twice as often as he does other people." 
— Sam Slick, 
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Beer and Spirit Levels.— In his 'Lives of the Lord 
Chancellors' Lord Campbell says: — "A remarkably acute 
friend of mine, formerly at the bar — the judges having retired 
for a few minutes in the midst of his argument, in which, 
from their interruptions and objections, he did not seem likely 
to be successful, — went out of comt too, and on his return 
stated that he had been drinking a pot of porter. Being 
asked whether he was not afraid that this beverage might dull 
his intellect, * That is exactly my object,' said he — * to bring 
me down, if possible, to the level of their lordships.' " 

Lord Campbeirs " remarkably acute friend " had probably 
never read *L 'Estrange,' who more than a century before 
gave in his Collection another version of the same joke, which 
nms thus: — " One asked Sir John Millesent how he did so 
conform himself to the grave justices, his brothers, when they 
met. * Whv, in faith,' says he, * I have no way but to 
diink myself down to the capacity of the bench.' " 

Maritime "Discovery." — Not manv years ago the 
commander of a Russian exploring expedition in the An- 
tartic seas, coming on tlie coast of a remote and solitary 
island, was proceSing as a matter of course to take pos- 
session in the name of the Czar, when lo! a sharp-built 
little sloop of some sixty tons made her appearance round a 
point of the island, and hailed him to aek if he wanted — 
a pilot ! 

Impertinence the First.— A certain member of the 
French Academy, who was no great friend to the Abbot 
Furetidre, one day took the seat that was commonly used by 
the abbot, and soon after having occasion to s])eak, and F\u%- 
tiere being by that time come in — '* Here is a place," said 
he, " gentlemen, from whence I am likely to utter a thousand 
impertmences." "Go on/' answered Furetidre, "there 's 
one already." — Jo: Miller ^ page 7. 

A Delicate Libel. — A quiet elderly gentleman found 
himself one of four travellers in a railway can'iage. The 
other three were ladies, who talked from the beginning to the 
end of the journey — kept up, in fact, so lengthened a conversa- 
tion, that it was exactly two hundi^ miles long. When 
nearly at the terminus, the most voluble of the ladies expressed 
a hope to the gentleman that the incessant colloquy had not 
disturbed him. " By no means, madam," he said politely; " I 
have been married exactly live-and-twenty years. 
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A Benevolent Wish.— Sir William Davenant, the poet, 
who had no nose, was going along the Mews one day; a heggar- 
womau followed him, crying, "Ah! Heaven preserve your 
eye-sight, sir ; the Lord preserve your eye-sight." " Why, 
good woman," said he, ** do you pray so much for my eye- 
sight ? " ** Ah ! dear sir," answered the woman, ** if you 
should grow dim-sighted, you have no place to hang your 
spectacles on." — Jo: Miller, page 9. 

A Spirited Diagnosis. — Dr. Fordyce, whose addiction 
to the hottle was notorious, was one evening called away from 
a severe drinking-bout to see a lady of title who was supposed 
to have been taken suddenly ill. Arrived at the apartment 
of his patient, he seated himself by her side, and having 
listened to the recital of a train of symptoms, which appeared 
rather anomalous, next proceeded to examine the state of her 
pulse. He tried to recton the number of its strokes, but in 
vain ; the more he endeavoured to effect his object, the more 
his brain whirled, and the less self-controul could he exert. 
Conscious of the cause of his difficulty, in a moment of irri- 
tation he inadvertently muttered out an exclamation, " Drunk, 
by Jove ! " The lady heard the remark, but remained silent ; 
and, having prescribed a mild remedy, one which he invaria- 
bly took on such occasions, the doctor shortly afterwards 
departed. Early the next morning he was roused by a 
somewhat imperative message from his patient of the pre- 
vious evening, to attend her immediately; and he at once 
concluded that the object of this summons was either to 
inveigh against him for the state in which he had visited her 
on the former occasion, or perhaps for having administered 
too potent a medicine. Ill at ease from these reflections, he 
entered the lady's presence, fully prepared to listen to a severe 
reprimand. The patient, however, began by thanking him 
for his immediate attention, and then proceeded to say how 
much she had been struck by his discernment on the previous 
evening ; confessed that she was occasionally addicted to the 
error which he had detected; and concluded by observing that 
the object of her sending at so early an hour was to obtain a 
promise that he would hold inviolably secret the condition in 
which he found her. * * You may depend upon me, madam, 
replied Dr. F., with a countenance which had not altered 
its expression since the commencement of the patient's story ; 
" I shall be silent as the grave."— Zii/J? of Sir Astley Cooper. 
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The True Theory of "Ratting." — ^When the late 
Lord Dudley b^an life as Mr. Ward, he embraced, like most 
youthful politicians, the captivating theories of Whiggism ; 
but when he grew older and came to his title, he became — 
like most men when they acquire a " stake in the country " — 
a conservative. Some time after the change. Lord Byron 
was asked what it would take to rerwhig Dudley ? The poet 
replied, " he must first be re-Ward-ed." 

A Profitless Prophet. — ^My Lord Chief-Justice Holt 
had sent, by his warrant, one of the French prophets, a foolish 
sect, that started up in his time, to prison ; upon which, Mr. 
Lacy, one of their followers, came one day to my lord's house, 
and desired to speak with him ; the servants told him he was 
not well, and saw no company that day. ** But tell him," 
said Lacy, " I must see nim : for I conie to him from the 
Lord; " which being told the Chief-Justice, he ordered him 
to come in, and ask^ him his business. '* I come," said he, 
'* from the Lord, who has sent me to thee, and would have 
thee ^ant a noUe prosequi for John Atkins, whom thou hast 
cast into prison." " Thou art a false prophet," answered 
Holt, " and a lying knave ; for if the Lord nad sent thee, it 
would have been to the Attorney-General ; he knows it is not 
in my power to gr&nt&noUe prosequi," — Jo: Miller , page 12. 

Modern Locomotion. — "Railroad travelling," says the 
Rev. Sydnej Smith, " is a delightful improvement of human 
hfe. Man is become a bird ; he can fly longer and quicker 
than a Solon goose. The mamma rusnes sixty miles in two 
hours to the aching finger of her conjugating and declining 
grammar-boy. The early Scotchman scratches himself in the 
momins mists of the north, and has his porridge in Picca- 
dilly before the setting sun. The Puseyite priest, after a rush 
of one hundred miles, appears with his little volume of non- 
sense at the breakfast table of his bookseller. Everything is 
near, everything is immediate ; time, distance, and delay are 
abolished." 

A Gross Deception. — ^A gentlonan having lent a guinea 
for two or three days to a person whose promises he had not 
much faith in, was very much surprised to find that he punc- 
tually kept his word with him ; the same gentleman oeing 
some time afber desirous of borrowing the Ime sum, " No, 
said the other, '* you have deceived me once, and I am re- 
solved you shan't do it a second time."— Jo; Miller , page 11, 
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A Ruined Boot. — A gentleman whose misfortune it was 
to have a club foot, which rendered him lame, was walking 
through a street in a small Scottish town, when he met with 
one of those harmless idiots of whom there is at least one in 
every borough or village. The sait of the gentleman at- 
tracted the sympathising notice of the natural, who stonped 
and said, "Ye *re unco lame, I think." " Aye,"repliea the 
gentleman, " very lame." " Aih, man," says the poor fool, 
** that 's a pity — it spoils the boot ! " 

A New Character. — Coleman relates in his * Random 
Records,' that the crazy poet, Harding, of Oxford, exhibited 
his insane symptoms by walking about with a scythe to 
personate Time, or with an anchor to play the part of Hope. 
" One day," says Coleman, " 1 met hmi with several broken 
bricks and some bits of thatch upon the crown of his hat. 
On my asking him for a solution oi this prosopopaia he said 
with solemnity, * Sir, this is the anniversary ot Dr. Gold- 
smith's death, and I am now in the character of his Deserted 
ViUage.'" 

liOVB AND Blaokino. — In the infancy of broadside ad- 
vertising, and before the professors of the black art intro- 
duced tne white one of wall-chalking, there were two rival 
blacking makers, each of whom had 

** One fair daughter and no more." 
One of these was so rich that she was honoured by the for- 
tune-hunters about town bjr the title of the Polish princess, 
and by the persecutions of such as had got an introduction 
to her. Out of the host of her admirers she chose one ; the 
match was arranged, and the wedding day fixed ; but, alas ! 
V homme propose et Gupidon dispose. The lovers <juarrelled, 
the suitor was turned off, and went about in despair. Vari- 
ous friends suggested various remedies, but the most facetious 
of them, taking down a newly pasted bill from the wall which 
recommended me public to ** try Turner's blacking," tore off 
the last word, and pasted the residue on the despairing swain's 
back. For nearly an hour he exhibited in Pall Mall the 
pithy recommendation to ** try Turner's." 

A Wretched Livelihood. — ^A gentleman asked another 
how that poor devil Savage could live, now my Lord Tyrcon- 
nell had turned him off. " Upoft his wits,' said the other. 
'* That is living upon a slenaer stock indeed," replied the 
first,— «/b: MUSr, p(ige 10. 
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Vestiges of the Natural History of Creatiox.— \^ 
The theorj of developmeot insisted on by the author of this |L^ 
work was not long since unwittingly illustrated hj Alexander 
Dumas. — A person more remarkable for inquisitiveness than 
for correct breeding, took the libei ty to question him closely 
concerning his genealogy. "You are a cjuaflroon, M. 
Dumas? ' he began. " lam, sir," quietly replied M. Dumas. 
" And your father ? " " Was a mulatto. ' " And your grand- 
father ? " " Negro," hastily answered the dramatist. ** And 
may I inquire what your great-grandfather was ? " " An 
ape, sir ! ' thundered Dumas, with a fierceness that made 
his impertinent interrogator tremble. ** An ape, sir ; my 
pedigree commences where yours terminates ! " 

Promotion. — Two free-thinkinff authors proposed to a 
bookseller, that was a little decayedin the world, that if he 
would print their works, they would set him up ; and, indeed, 
they were as good as their word, for in six weeks' time he 
was in the pillory. — Jo : Milhr, page 3. 

Caledonian Grandiloquence. — At the opening of the 
river Clyde there are two small islands, called the Greater 
and the Lesser Cumbraes. An English gentleman visiting 
one of these islands, attended church on the Sunday, and was 
not a little astonished to hear the clergyman, with the utmost 
gravity and assumption of humility of voice and gesture, pray 
" that Heaven would shower its especial blessings on the 
Greater and the Lesser Cumbraes, and that in its mercy it 
would not be unmindful of the adjacent islands of Great 
Britain and Ireland." 

A Matter of Taste. — There is a fiaive little bit in the 
quaint history of Hop o' my Thumb which is not to be 
matched in literature of higher pretension. During the par- 
ley with the ogre's wife the hero says, as spokesman for his 
brother, " If you do not give us a night's lodging, it is quite 
certain that the wolves in the forest will devour us ; and 
sooner than that, we would prefer to he eaten by the gentleman 
of the house. ^* 

A Masquerade Supper. — Lady Jane C- once gave a 
masquerade ball, but no supper. A facetious visitor dressed 
himself as a miserable half-starved object, and stood still in 
a corner of the room ; on being questioned by the characters 
as to w*ho he was? his only reply to their interrogatories was, 
*' / am Lady Jane's supper, ^^ 
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TiifE AND Music. — An amusing absm-dity is recorded K 
hv Mr. Payne Collier in his quaint * History of Punch.' j) 
That ancient puppet asks the musician how many tunes he 
can play. ** Any you please to call for," is the reply. i 
** Can you play Bob and Joan ? " " Yes. " " God save the 5*V 
King?^' "Yes." " Polly put the kettle on ? " "Yes." ^ 
" The old hundredth psalm ? ^' ** Yes." " Then play them 
all together, for I am m a hurry ! " 

A New General. — ^A gentleman was saying one day at 
the Tilt Yard Coffee-house, when it rained exceedinglv hard, 
that it put him in mind of the general deluge. ** rounds, 
sir," said an old campaigner, who stood by, ** who's that ? 
I have heard of all the generals in Em'ope but him." — Jo • 
Miller, page 3. 

Don't Judge from Appearances. — Coleridge being 
seated at dinner opposite to a silent gentleman with a high 
forehead, theorised himself into an exalted opinion of that per- 
sons intellectual powers. He was impatient to hear the stranger 
speak, feeling almost certain that when he did, he would 
utter something profound and original. His wish was pre- 
sently fulfilled. A dish of apple-dumplings having been 
placed before them, the rigid features of the mtellectual gen- 
tleman gradually relaxed from a smile to a grin, and rubbing 
his hands he exclaimed, " Them 's the jockeys for my 
money ' " 

A Hint to Small Critics. — A Chinovnik, who had been 
looking through a museum of natural history, was giving a 
friend an account of what he had seen. " Such wonderful 
things ! " he exclaimed ; ** birds of the most exquisite colours; 
foreign butterflies, moths, gnats, and beetles of every possible 
colour, but so small I so small ! you can hardly see them 
with the naked eye. " " But what did you think of the great 
elephant and the enormous mammoth j " asked his friend. 
" Elephant ! mammoth ! why, bless my heart, I never ob- 
served them at all at all ! " — From KuUoff*8 Russian Fables, 
translated from KoMs Russia. 

Female Loquacity. — Jean Paul says, that a lady 
oificer, if she wanted to give the word " halt " to her troops, 
would do it somewhat in this wise : — " You soldiers, all of 
you, now mind, I order you, as soon as I have finished speak- 
ing, to stand still, every one of you, on the spot where you 
happen to be ; do n*t you hear me? halt, I say, all of you ! " 
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Jehicular Dignity. — ^A Welchman, bragging of his 
family, said, his father's ef^y was set up in Westmin- 
ster Abbey: being asked whereabouts, he said, "in the 
same monument with Squire Thynne*s ; for he was his 
coachman." — Jo: Miller, page 9. 

Critical ** Impartiality " sold -HERE.—Thei-e was an 
anecdote current in Paris lately, to the eifect that when the 
celebrated singer Nouritt died, the editor of a Paris musical 
review waited on his successor Duprez, and, with a profusion 
of compliments and apologies, intimated to him that Nouritt 
invariably allowed two thousand francs a-year to the review. 
Duprez, taken rather aback, expi-essed his readiness to 
allow half that sum. " Agreed, su*," said the editor, with 
a shrug ; " but I pledge you my honour that I lose one thou- 
sand francs by the bargain ! " 

The 'Quarterly Review,' from the sixty-fifth volume of 
which we derive the anecdote, introduces it by remarking 
truly, that no English critical journal, with the shghtest preten- 
sions to respectability, was ever accused of the habit of levying 
black mail in the Rob Roy aud in the French fashion. But 
the strictest rules have their exceptions, of which the follow- 
ing true story is one: — A lady, who had written a novel, 
was particularly anxious to get the book reviewed in a leading 
London journal. After much perseverance, she got intro- 
duced to some gentlemen connected with it. To one of these 
she said, " I am most anxious that my work should not be 
passed over in silence. Any notice of it in your paper would 
content me: all I want is an impartial review.' The gen- 
tleman stated that he did not write critical notices. " Why, " 
he said, "do you not apply to Mr. R — , who does? " " Well," 
said the lady innocently, " to tell you the tinith, I ?iave ap- 
plied to Mr. R , but his terms are so very high,*' 

A Fieri Facias. — Charles Matthews one day arrived at 
a forlorn-looking country inn, and addressing a lugubrious 
waiter, inquired if he could have a chicken and asparagus ? 
The mysterious serving-man shook his head. " Can I nave 
a duc£, then?" "No, sir." "Have you any mutton- 
chops?" "Not one, sir." "Then, as you have no eat- 
ables, bring me something to drink. Have you any spirits ? ' ' 
" Sir," returned the man with a profound sigh, " we are out 
of spirits." " Then in wonder's name what have you got in 
the nouse ? " " An execution, su*. * ' 
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Self-^lastder. — Quin the actor, amongst bis other pecu- 
liarities, possesseil undaunted coohiess. A gentleman whom 
he had onended stopped him one daj in the street, and in a 
foaming rage exclaimed, ** Mr. Qum, I — I — I understand, 
sir, you have been taking away my name." " What have I 
said, sir?" "You — ^you — ^you called me a scoundrel!" 
" Well, sir, keep your name," said Quin, and walked on. — 
Bemard^s Retrospections of the Stage. 

A Slow Joke on a Fast. — Daniel Purcell, the famous 
punster, and a friend of his, having a desire to di*ink a glass 
of wine together, upon the 30th of January, they went to the 
Salutation Tavern upon Holbom Hill, and iinoing the door 
shut, they knocked at it, but it was not opened to them, only 
one of the drawers look^ through a little wicket, and asked 
what they would please to have? " Why, onen your door," 
said Daniel, ** and draw us a pint of wine. ' The drawer 
said, his master would not allow of it that day, for it was a 
fast. " Hang your master," replied he, " for a precise cox- 
comb. Is he not contented to fast himself, but he must make 
his doors fast too ?" — Jo : Miller, page 14. 

"A Verb must agree," &c. — A strict martinet, who 
had risen irom the ranks to be a major of foot, was one day 
putting his grenadiers through some difEcult evolutions, when 
after the signal failure of one of them he exclaimed, " The 
ground are too small, men." A lively ensign, scarcely 
moving a muscle of his face, which was rigidly set in the posi- 
tion 01 " eyes front, " ejaculated in reply, " Yes it are, major ! " 

Mystification. — One of the grandest views to be seen 
in any part of the globe is from the belfry at Albany, U.S. 
In Fennimore Cooper's sketches of society in the metropolis, 
in which he so amiably decries everything English, and so 
disinterestedly praises everything American, he quotes with 
innocent unconsciousness, and as a proof of the superlative 
superiority of the Albany landscape, an exclamation of 
Charles Mathews. On being shown this grand and almost 
boundless American view, the best of minucs and most tran- 
scendant of mystifiers ejaculated, with mock gravity, " And 
yet they talk of Richmond Hill ! " 

The Hero in Argument. — Sir Walter Scott once 
described the Duke of Wellington's style of debating as 
"slicing an argument into two or three parts, and helping 
himself to the iSst." 
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** Matrimony for ever !" — When Mr. Wilberforco was 
a candidate for Hull, his sister, an amiable and witty young 
lady, oftered the compliment of a new gown to eacn of the 
wives of those fi-eemen who voted for her brother ; on which 
she was saluted with the cry of " Miss Wilberforce/or everT^ 
when she pleasantly observed, ** I thank you, gentlemen, but 
1 cannot agree with you; for, really, 1 do not wish to be Miss 
Wilherforce for ever ! " 

Alive! all Alive, 0! — A clergyman at Oxford, who 
was very nervous and absent, going to read prayers at St. 
Mary's, heard a show-man in the High Street, who had an 
exhibition of wild beasts, repeat often " Walk in ! walk in, 
ladies and gentlemen ! all alive, alive ' " The sounds 
struck the absent man, and ran in his head so much that 
when he began to read the service, and came to the words, 
" and doeth that which is lawful and right, he shall save his 
soul alive ;" he cried out with a louder voice, " shall save 
his soul alive ; all alive ! alive ! " — Horace Walpole. 

Balaam. — My Lord Stranffford, who stammered very 
much, was tellihg a certain Bishop that sat at his table, that 
Balaam's ass 8{>oke because he was " p — pr — ^pri — priest — 
r — ^r — r — " " Priest-ridden, sir, my lord would say, ' inter- 
rupted a valet-de-chambre, who stood behind his chair. " No, 
friend," replied the bishop ; " Balaam could not speak him- 
self, and so the ass spoke for him." — Jo: Miller, page 10. 

A slight improvement iipon this has been perpetrated by 
the Americans : — A leamea clergyman in Maine was accosted 
in the following manner by an illiterate preacher who despised 
education: "Sir, you have been to college, I suppose?" 
" Yes, sir," was the reply. ** I am thankful," replied the 
former, " that the Lord has opened my mouth without any 
learning." ** A similar event,'' replied the latter, "took 
place in Balaam's time, but such things are of rare occurrence 
at the present day. ' ' 

A Sniff of the Brimstone. — A Mr. Stirling, who was 
minister of the Barony Church in Glasgow, during the war 
which this and other countries maintained against the insa- 
tiable ambition of Louis XIV., in that part of his prayer 
which related to public affairs, used to beseech that the 
haughty tyrant of France might be shaken over the mouth 
of the infernal regions ; ** but, good Lord," added the worthy 
man, charitably, ** dinna let him fa' in,** 
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Shekidan o:j Stamp-Receipts. — The stamp-dutr on 
receipts was first introduced during tha short reign oi the 
administration composed of *' all the talents." Charles Fox AL, 
was at the time in pecuniary difficulties ; and the following 
was penned on the occasion, and attributed to Sheridan : — 
" I would," says Fox, " a tax devise, 

That shall not fall on me ;" 
** Then, tax receipts," Loixi North replies, 
" For those you never see." 

A Crime against the Statutes op Tailoring. — 
Since the making of inexpressibles became a ** geometrical " 
science, it has grown into a separate profession. A college 
friend did himself the honour of ^becoming a customer of one of 
these superfine scientific tailors, who made him a pair of 
morning troasers. They did not fit with that mathematical 
exactitude which was expected from an artist of such high 
pretensions. There was a twist in one of the legs. Our 
friend expostulated. The tailor was grieved and even moved 
to find his reputation so imminently jeopardised. He laid 
the dreadful garment on his counter, he measured and i-e- 
measured, he drew a diagram of the original projection by 
which the material had been cut, and yet he could not finS 
a hair's-breadth of error. He was extremely puzzled. At 
length, in "going over" the knees he perceived that the cloth 
had been stretch^. The mystery was solved, and he turned 
upon his "client "a look of piercing severity. ** I hes your 
pardon," he said, in accents of subdued displeasure, "1 hope 
when you gave the order I understood you aright ; you 
intended these as morning or walking trousers." " I did." 
** Why, Mein Oott ! sir," exclaimed the Schneider, no longer 
able to control his feelings, **yoM ^ve been actually aitting 
down in them!'' 

An Irish Orpheus. — A very modest young gentleman, 
of the county of Tipperary, having attempted many ways in 
vain to acquu'e the affections of a lady of great fortune, at 
last was resolved to try what could \q done by the help of 
music, and therefore entertained her with a serenade under 
her windows at midnight ; but she ordei-ed her servant to 
drive him hence by throwing stones at him. ** Your music, 
my friend," said one of his companions, " is as powei'ful as 
that of Orpheus, for it draws the very stones about you." 
— Jo: Miller y page 11. 
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Dangerous Jbu d'Esprits. — Don Carlos, son of Philip 
II., made a book with empt^ pages, to contain the travels of 
his father, which bore this title, ** The ffrcat and admirable 
Travels of the King, Mr. Philip. ' * AH these travels consisted 
in going to the Escurial from Madrid, and returning from the 
Esourial to Madrid. Jests of this kind at length cost the 
prince his life. 

A LYING Barometer. — A small farmer in the south of 
Scotland had for a long period a great desire to possess a 
barometer, such as he had seen hanging up in the shops when 
paying an occasional visit to Edinburgh. At length he was 
enablol to buy one, second-hand, from an Irish broker in the 
Cowgate. It was conveyed home with all care, and suspended 
against the wall in the room. The farmer consulted his 
barometer from time to time, but found it pertinaciously 
pointing to fine when it was pourinig with rain. After some 
weeks of this perverse conduct on the part of the barometer, 
he could endure it no longer ; and while the rain was falling in 
torrents while the instrument was smilingly sapng fair, he 
in a transport of passion took it down, and rusnin^ with it to 
the door, shook it violently in both his hands, exdaiming at 
the same time, ** Dash ye ! wiU ye no believe je're ain een ! " 

Two Sides to the Question. — When Ohver first coined 
his mone^r, an old cavalier looking upon one of the new pieces, 
read the inscription on one side, ** God with us ;" on the 
other, ** The commonwealth of England." " I see," said 
he, " God and the commonwealth are on different sides.** — 
Jo : Miller, page 20. 

Matrimony and Meal. — A buxom country girl in Ayr- 
shire left her place last Whitsun term, with the merciful de- 
termination of putting a matrimonial period to the doubts 
and sighs of her stalwart swain ; but, having the bump of 
caution large, she read of high markets, and sagely pondered 
thereon : and, ultimately, she last week arrivea at tne dwell- 
ing of a civic functionary, in whom she placed implicit re- 
liance, and requested as a most particular favour that he 
would give her his advice. The question she put was, 
whether markets were likely to rise or fall? "for," added 
she, in a whisper, " Alick and me intendit to gang thegither 
at this time, but I canna mak up my mind to t wi* the meal 
at 28. 8 J. a peck. Alick, I see, wad risk it at twa shillings ; 
but faith I 'U no try 't aboon aughteen pence" 
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PuoPHETic Mathematics.— An English nobleman in H 
Paris proposed to run his horse against time, at a rate which v 
appeared to be impossible. Of course he soon found plenty 
ot persons ready to take his bets, and he staked an immense , i 
sum on the event. Some friendly savans tried in vain to Mfv 
dissuade him from abiding the event ; for they assured him ^ 
that besides losing his fortune, he would kill his horse. Nay, 
they proved it mathematically. They reckoned the volume 
of air the horse would displace at each bound; multiplied the 
weight of this by the necessary velocity; aacertamed the 
strength of the horse by a Dynamometer; and putting W for 
the weight, V for the velocity, and F for the power, proved, 
without running far into the calculus, that the achievment 
was impossible. The sporting man thanked his scientific 
friends, testified to the woncfers of mathematics, ran his 
horse — and won ! 

This is nearly what happened to the owners of the Great 
Western steam-sliip. While she was on tiie stocks at Bristol, 
one of the philosophers at the meeting of the British Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Science, which was held at the 
time in that city, calculated away the possibility of the 
steamer ever crossing the Atlantic. He computed that for 
each horse power of steam one ton of coals would be required 
for every 1425 miles. " Taking this as a basis of the calcu- 
lation," he said " and allowing one-fourth of a ton of coals 
per horse power as spare fuel, the tonnage necessary for the 
fuel and machinery on a voyage from England to New York 
would be 370 tons per horse power ; which, for a vessel with 
engines of 400 horse power, would be 1480 tons." Now, as 
the tonnage of the Great Western is only 1340 tons, with 
engines of 450 horse power, for her to cross the Atlantic was, 
according to the theorist, utterly impossible. The " impos- 
sibility" nas, however, been performed some twelve times per 
year since the ship was launched in 1838. 

A FIERY Repartee. — The late facetious Mr. Spiller, 
being at the rehearsal, on a Saturdav morning, the time 
when the actors are usually paid, was asking another whether 
Mr. Wood, the treasurer ot the house, had anything to say 
to them that morning. "No, faith. Jemmy," replied the 
other, " I 'm afraid there 's no cole" (which is a cant word 
for money). "Then," said Spiller, "if there's no cole we 
must burn Wood."— -«7b; Miller y page 29. 
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One More Syllable. — In the course of the protracted 
trial of Warren Hastings, Sheridan took occasion to refer to 
the * * luminous page of Gibbon. ' ' Upon leaving Westminster 
Hall at the close of the day's proceedings, the orator was 

t'oined by a friend, who asked him how he could reconcile it to 
lis taste or his conscience to pay such a compliment to a 
Tory and an Infidel ? ** My dear fellow," repHed Sheridan, 
" I said voluminous." 

A Lawyer's Toast. — ^At a recent dinner of a provincial 
Law Society, the president called upon the senior solicitor 
present to give as a toast the person whom he considered the 
best friend of the profession. ** Then," responded the sly old 
fox, " I 11 give you. The man who makes his own will." 

Defenders of their Country.— On Ids "Additional 
Force Bill," in 1805, Pitt had a meeting of country gentle- 
men, chiefly mihtia colonels, to consider the measure. One 
of these ^ntlemen objected to a clause for calling out the 
force, which he insisted should not be done " except in case 
of actual invasion. ' ' Pitt replied, * * That would be too late, ' ' 
but the gentleman still insisted on the case of actual invasion. 
By andl)y they came to another clause, to render the force 
more disposable; the same gentleman objected again, and 
insisted very warmly that he would never consent to its being 
sent out of England. ** Except, I suppose," rejoined Pitt, 
" in case of actual invasion.^ ^ — Quarterly Review. 

A Blessing to Paviours. — Dr. Tadloe, who was a veiy 
fat man, happening to go thump, thump, through a street in 
Oxford, where the paviours were at work, in the midst of July, 
the fellows immediately laid down their rammers. " Ah, bless 
you, master," said one of them, " it was very kind of you to 
come this way ; it saves us a great deal of trouble this hot 
weather." — Jo: Miller, page 19. 

"I PUBLISH THE Banns, &c." — ^Wheu Major-Gencral 
O'Hara was governor of St. Lucia, a youn^ man, who wanted 
to marry his aunt, a Madame le Batt, and who had been re- 
fused by the priests of the island, unless he could obtain a 
dispensation from the Pope, applied to the governor (naturally 
supposing him as great a man as his Holiness) for his permis 
sion, which was instantly granted in the following words : — 
"The bearer of this has my permission to marrj*^ his aunt, or 
his grandmother, if he cnooses. — Charles Hara, Major- 
General and 1 ope." 
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Anti-Temperance. — The author of the ' Parson's 
Daughter,' when surprised one evening in his arm-chair, two 
or three hours after dinner, is reported to have apologised hy 
saying, " When one is alone, the bottle does come round so 
confoundedly often." 

Sir Hercules Langrishe being asked on a similar occasion, 
** Have you finished all that port (three bottles) without 
assistance?" answered, "No, not quite that: I had the 
assistance of a bottle of Madeira." 

An arid Pun. — When John Scott, afterwards Lord 
Eldon, joined his brother William at Oxford, he was soon 
after entered as a fellow-commoner ; and showed himself so 
well prepared with a variety of classical and general informa- 
tion, that he had not been a year at college oefore he stood 
for and won a fellowship open to natives of Northumberland. 
While an undergraduate J ohn had a narrow escape of his 
life. He was skating on Christ Church meadow, and ven- 
turing on a portion of it but weakly frozen, fell into a ditch 
deep enough to allow him to sink to the neck. When he had 
scrambled out, and was dripping from the collar and oozing 
from the stockings, a brandy vendor shuffled towards him 
and recommended a glass of something warm ; upon which 
Edward Norton, of University College, a son of Lord Grant- 
ley, sweeping past, cried out to the retailer, " None of your 
brandy for mat wet young man ; he never drinks but when 
he is dry.'*— Twiss's Life of Lord Eldon. 

Literary Petty Larceny. — Sir John Hayward pub- 
lished his * Life and Reign of Henry IV.' in the year 1599. 
Queen Elizabeth was hi^ly incensed at it, and asked Mr. 
Bacon (afterwards Lord Bacon, one of her coimcil), whether 
there was any treason contained in it. Mr. Bacon answered, 
** No, madam ; for treason, I cannot ^deliver opinion that there 
is any, but very much felony." The queen apprehending it, 
gladiV asked, ** How, and wherein ?" Mr. Bacon answered, 
'* Because he has stolen many of his sentences and con- 
ceits out of Cornelius Tacitus." 

A Lucky Loser. — Lord R having lost fifty 

pistoles one night at the gaming-table in Dubhn, some 
friends condoling with him upon his ill-luck : " Faith," 
said he, ** I am very well pleased at what I have done, 
for I have bit them; there is not one pistole that don't want 
sixpence of weight." — Jo : Miller, page 4. 
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A Friend in Need. — Aftei the capture of St. Louis, 
kin^ of France, by the Saracens, his queen Margaret was 
besieged in Damietta, and on a bed of sickness. Imagining 
every possible outrage irom the barbarians, she extorted an 
oath from an old knight who guarded her bed, that if the 
Saracens should take the town, ne would save her from insult 
by putting her to death. " That is exactly what I was think- 
ing of domg," replied the kind old^entleman. 

Endearing Monsters. — The ^anish ladies seem almost 
as fond of the sanguinary effects of bull feasts, as the Romans 
were of the scenes in their amphitheatres. When a bull that 
has got a character in some of the former feasts has been pass- 
ing by, I have heard some of the ladies say, ** 0, the dear 
creature ! " and others, " Blessed be the soul of the mother 
who bore thee ! thou hast killed thy six men." Beneditta sia 
Talma della mache, che lo pario ! Matto sei nomine. — Spence. 

Let the Toast Pass. — Tom Burnet happening to be at 
dinner at my Lord Mayor's, in the latter part oi Queen Anne's 
reign, after two or three healths, the ministry was toasted ; 
but when it came to Tom's turn to drink, he diverted it for 
some time by telling a story to the person who sat next him ; 
the chief magistrate of the city, not seeing his toast go round, 
called out, " Gentlemen, where sticks the ministry ? " "At 
nothing," said Tom, and so drank off his glass.— n/b; Miller, 
page 12. 

Heraldic Affection. — Fureti^re says, " Precedence of 
rank has its charms, certainly ; though I cannot go so far as 
a lady of my acquaintance, who wished to die before her hus- 
band. I inquired of her the reason of her wishing so extra- 
ordinary a tning. 'Because,* said her ladyship, *if my 
husband dies berore me, I cannot put his arms on his tomb, 
because he is not a man of family ; though should I die first, 
he can claim a right of placing my arms on my tomb, because 
I am a woman of quality by birth."* 

Free and East.— Sydney Smith being annoyed one 
evening by the familiarity of a young gentleman, who, though 
a new acquaintance, was encouraged by Smith's iocular repu- 
tation to address him by his surname alone ; and hearing him 
tell that he had to go that evening to the house of the 
Archbishop of CantCTbury for the first time, the reve- 
rend canon said pathetically, "Pray don't clap him^ 
on the back, and call him Uowley. 
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Ingenious Puff for a Flower-maker. — When ladies 
left off the use of flowers in adorning their bonnets, and 
adopted very accurate imitations of corn and oats, " I one 
day observed," says a writer in the Recreative Review , " a wo- 
man very elegantly dressed. She was passing close to a 
coach which had stopped at the door of a shop, when one of 
the horses turned, open mouthed, towards the lady, as if he 
was going to devour her. I hastened to her assistance ; but 
when I came up to her my astonishment ceased. Her hat 
was adorned witn a tuft of oats, so accurately imitated, that 
the famished animal had probably taken the well stoi'ed head- 
dress of the lady for a moving manger." 

Medical Advice. — * * Sir, said a hypochondriacal patient, 
while describing his symptoms to Abemethy, ** I feel a ter- 
rible pain in my side, when I put my hand up to my head." 
" Then, sir," exclaimed the mild physician, ** why the deuce 
do you put your hand toyour head ?" 

Supererogation. — The chaplain's boy of a man of war, 
being sent out of his own ship on an errand to another, the 
two boys were comparing notes about their manner of living. 
**How often," said one, "do you go to prayers now? ' 
** Why," answered the other, " in case of a storm or any other 
danger. " " Aye, ' ' said the first, * * there *s some sense in that, 
but my master makes us pray when there's no more occasion 
for it than for my leaping overboard. " — Jo: Miller, page 22. 

Anatomical Sleight of Hand. — No one will deny that 
the first requisite for an operating surgeon is nerve, and that 
to a degree which appears to spectators to amount to want of 
feeling. Sir Astley Cooper possessed this quality thoroughly. 
He always retained perfect self-possession in the operating 
theatre ; and his unrivalled manual dexterity was not more 
obvious than his love of display during his most critical and 
dangerous performance$ on the patient, whose courage he tried ^ 
to keep up by lively and facetious remarks. When Sir Astley 
was in ttie zenith of his fame, a satirical Sawbones sang 
thus : — 

** Nor Drury Lane, nor Common Garden, 
Are, to mv fancy, worth a farden ; 

I hold them both small beer. 
Give me the wonderful exploits. 
And jolly jokes between tne sleights, 
Oi Astley 8 Amphitheatre,'' 
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A Wardhobe Treruoueter. — Grimm speaks of a Ken- 
tloman, J. J. de Mairtin, whose old valet-de-chambre liad 
eatablished a sort of concordance between the state of the 
thennometer and hia master's dress ; and wbea M. de Mairan 
asked him in tbe taomiDg, "How ia Ifie t/iermometer?" he 
answered, " airaiieen," or "at velvet," or "af^uc," according 
to the dcOTC of cold. In one of the early numbers of Punch 
may be round a plan of a thermometer constructed on this 
principle. 

SltroiED ELOquBHCB.^Lord Dudley and Ward openly 
avowed and defended tlie practice of pre-writing siieijches, 
learning them by heart, and reciting them in parliament. 
When nis severe review of Fox apjwared in the Quarterly 
Recieio, lie was accused uf ingratitude and want of feeling to 
an old political associate. For both these things he was fre- 
quently assailed by the ei^igrmnmistsof the day. Mr. Samuel 
Rogers's jeu d'teprit IreviTOdintbeSSthvol. oithe Quarterly) 
was perhaps the best ; — 

" Ward has no heart, they say ; but I deny it — 
He has a heart, and gets his speeches by it." 

A Post Obit.— Colonel Boad, who hadbeeooue of the 
jud^ of King Charles I., died a day or two before Oliver, 
andit was strongly reported everywliere that Cromwell was 
dead. "Nu," said a geutleman, who knew better, "ho has 
only given Bond to the devil for his furtlier appearance." — 
Jo: Miller, paije 20. 

Just a-going to Begin. — The following national charac- 
teristic of the Italians of her time, is recorded iu a note to 
Madame de Stael's novel of 'Connne.' It having been 
announced at Bologna that an eclipse of the sun would take 
place at two o'clock in the day, the people collected in the 
market-place to behold it ; and, impatient at its delay, called 
forth with petulance, as the; would for an actor who had 
made them wait. At length itb^an; but the cloudy weather 

Ereveuting it trom producing a gnind effect, tbey began to 
isB with great timiult, not fiumug the show equaT their 
expectation. 

Nicking Names. — The &cetioua Mr. Bearcroft told his 
friend Mr. Vansittart, " Your name is such a long one, I 
ahall drop the ' sittart,' and call you Van for the future." 
" With all my heart," siud he ; " but, by the same rule, I 
shall drop the 'croft,' and coll you Bear." 
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An Archbishop and his Cats. — The following is from 
'The Book ot theBoudoir:'— The first day we (Sir Charles 
and Lady Morgan) had the honour of dining at the palace of 
the Archbishop of Taranto, at Naples, he said to me, ** You 
must pardon my passion for cats, but I never exclude them 
from my dining-room, and you will find they make excellent 
company.'* Between the first and second course the door 
opened, and several enormously large and beautiful Angola 
cats were introduced by the names of Pantalone, Desdemona, 
Otello, <fcc. They toot their places on chairs near the table, 
and were as silent, as quiet, as motionless, and as well-behaved 
as the most bon-ton table in London could require. On the 
bishop requesting one of the chaplains to help the Signora 
Desdamona, the butler stepped up to his lordship and observed, 
" My lord. La Signora Desdemona will prefer waiting for the 
roasts." 

A LiEATHER Cradle. — ^Mr. Topham, the giant, walking 
across Oovent Garden, was asked oy a beggar-woman for a 
halfpenny, or farthing ; but finding he would not part with 
his money, she begged he would give her one of his old shoes. 
He was very desirous to know what she could do with one 
shoe. "To make my child a cradle, sir," said she. — Jo. 
Miller, page 18. 

You don't Lodge Here. — In Spain it is the ambition of 
grandees to unite in themselves as many grandeeships as pos- 
sible by the marriage of heiresses, whose names and tities are as- 
sumed by their husbands ; whence the old story of a benighted 
grandee, who knocked at a lonely inn, and when asked as 
usual, " quien es ?" " who is there ?*' replied, " Don Diego de 
Mendoza Silva Ribero Guzman Pimentel Osorio Ponce de 
Leon Gumaga, Acuna Tellez y Giron, Sandoval y Boxas, Ve- 

lasco Man -*' "In that case," interrupted the landlord, 

shutting his window, " go with God. There is not room for 
half of you." 

Cheap Patronage. — Fischer, a favourite oboe player in 
the days of our fathers, after having performed a concerto at 
the Rotunda in Dublin, vrith excessive applause, was accosted 
by a lord with a pressing invitation to supper for the following 
evening. His lordship added with assumed carelessness, 
** You U bring your oboe with you !" Fischer, who had a 
wholesome horror of that sort of invitation, replied, " My 
lord, my oboe never sups." — Parhe's Musical Memoirs, 
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Religions and Sauces. — When Ude first came to this 
country, two peculiarities he met with struck him — a French- 
man, be it remembered, and a cook — ^with astonishment : the 
niunber of churches and chapels in London, and the fre- 
quency with which melted butter appeared on our tables. 
" What an extraordinary nation ! " ne exclaimed; ** they 
have twenty religions and only one sauce! " 

Love for a Shilling. — ^A fellow who, though he is 
very rich, is remarkable for his sordid covetousness, told 
Gibber one night in the green-room, that he was going out of 
town, and was sorry to part with him, for faith he loved him 
** Ah ! " said CoUey, " I wish I was a shilliuff for your sake." 
"Why so?" said the other. "Because then," cried the 
laureat, "I should be sure you loved me." — Jo: MiUeTt 
page 15. 

A New Part for Garrick. — When Garrick*s genius 
broke forth, every other performer sunk at once into the 
shade : even Mrs. Olive, with all her original merit, found the 
impression.she made on her audiences i-apidly diminish. Her 
temper was violent, and her manners coarse. She vented her 
spleen without restraint upon Garrick, and sometimes endea- 
voured to undervalue his talents. One night, while he was 
performing Lear, she witnessed the performance from the side- 
scenes. She was absorbed in the masterly dehneation in spite 
of herself, sympathised with every passion he expressed, 
unable, with all her masculine roujgliness of character, to 
resist the pathetic touches of his s&ll, and equally unable 
to repress ner jealousy of his success, she sobbed ana abused 
him bv turns. At length, after repeated alternations of tears 
and abuse, wholly overcome, she nastily rushed to the green- 
room, and uttered the following uncouth but expressive tribute 
to the universahty of Garrick's genius : — " Curse lum ! I 
believe he could act a gridiron ! " 

Ten Minutes after Date. — ^Whilst Parsons told a rich 
comic story, at which all lauffhed, Kemble preserved a fixed, 
grave, classical countenance ; out when Dodd afterwards simg 
a pathetic ballad, which excited general interest, Kemble, in 
the middle of it, burst into a fit of loud laughter; and in a 
tone tremulous from excessive gaiety, said, "I beg your par- 
don, gentlemen, I have just taken Parson's joke : ha I na ! 
and it is really very good." — Life and Times of Frederick 
Reynolds, 
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The " Ayes" have it. — ^Amongst the pictures at the late 
competing exhibition in Westminster HaU, there was one, the 
subject of which was King Henry receiving die news of the 
loss of his son, Prince Wuliam, by shipwreck. The artist, 
intending Uiat the king should express the horror he felt by 
his eyeSy pictured them as if they were starting out of his 
head. A lady remarked, *' If the prizes were awarded by 
vote, this picture would certainly gam the first prize; for the 
* eyes' would have it." 

A Plain Case. — A learned Serjeant bein^ lame of one 
leg, and pleading before Judge Fortescue, who had little 
or no nose, the Judge told him he was afraid he had but a 
lame cause of it. " Oh ! my lord," said the Serjeant, " have 
but a little patience, and I 11 warrant I prove everything as 
plain as the nose on your face." — Jo : Miller, page 20. 

Wonders of Mesmerism. — At a recent mesmeric lecture, 
in Exeter, one of the experiments most signally failed, to the 
chagrin of the lecturer. Having, as he lancied, mesmerised 
a table and a man's hand, and ov some means held tibe two 
so effectually together that it all depended on his single will 
whether they should ever again be parted, he placed a shilling 
in tempting proximity to the hand " in a ^Xj" and exclaimed, 
" There now, mv man, if you can take up that shilling you may 
have it." " Tnank you," said the honest fellow, as he very 
coolly dropped the com into his waistcoat pocket. 

Death in the Cistern. — The disciples of Preissnitz 
will scarcely be able to remain temperate while reading the 
following fierce philippic from a work published in the last 
century, by anM.D. wno bore the mild appellation of William 
Lamb, on the " Oriffin, S3rmptoms, ana Cure of Constitu- 
tional Diseases." He designates water as the vehicle of cer- 
tain deleterious matter, a septic poison ; in fact, arsenicated 
manganese! "Is not," he mqmres, **this the very demon 
which for so many ages has tortured mankind ; and which, 
usurping the sensorium, has corrupted under a thousand forms 
both the mind and bodv ? the evil spirit which has augmented 
the wants of man, while it has diminished his enjoyments ? 
which has exasperated the passions, inflamed the appetites, 
benumbed the senses, and enfeebled the undei'Standing ? 
which has converted his fine form into a storehouse of cUs- 
eases, has blasted the flower of his of&pring, and has brought 
even the strongest of his name to an untimely grave ? " 
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A Delicate Contradiction. — Reading Don Quixote this 
morning, I was greatly pleased with an instance of the hero's 
politeness, which had never struck me before. The Princess 
Micomicona having fallen into a most e^gious blunder, he 
never so much as nints a suspicion of ner not having acted 
precisely as she had stated, but only begs to know her reasons 
for takmg a step so extraordinary. "But pray, madam," 
says he, " why did your ladyship land at Ossuna, seeing that 
it IS not a seaport town? " — Mat Lewis's Journal of a West 
India Proprietor. 

Corks. — Mr. Ostewald, the French banker, who died in 
1790, worth i; 125,000 sterling, made his fortune from this 
beginning : — He carried home from a tavern every night all 
the bottk corks he could collect ; and this he continued for 
eight years, and at length sold the collection for twelve louis- 
dors. The last time we heard this storv told, somebody pre- 
sent remarked that Ostewald swam down the stream of 
fortune by the aid of corks. 

A Moving Discourse. — One of the aforesaid gentlemen, 
n : was his custom, preaching most exceedingly dull to a con- 
gi-egation not used to him, many of them slunk out of the 
church, one after another, before the sermon was near ended. 
" Truly," said a gentleman present, " this learned doctor has 
made a very moving discourse." — Jo: Miller, page 9. 

Political Perjury.— It is said of Talleyrand that when 
he took the oath of allegiance to the charter of 1830, he ex- 
claimed, ** This is the murteenth ! Pray heaven it may be 
the last ! ' ' The modem Macchiavelli died soon enough to Keep 
this oath. 

Profound Investigation. — In 1833, a wdl known ex- 
premier of France made a ten days' journey in England, and 
pledged himself to the citizen-king to learn all that was worth 
knowing respecting the j)olitics, commerce, revenues, religion, 
arts, sciences, and social economy of this nation. In the 
course of his profound investigations, he wrote a note to a 
gentleman then connected with me Treasury, of which the fol- 
lowing is a literal translation : — 

My dear Sir, — Would you give me a short qitarter of an 
hour, to explain to me the financial system of your country ? 

Always yours, 

T 
— Quarterly Review, 
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The Light op the Nation. — Among the addresses pre- 
sented upon the accession of James I., was one from the ancient 
town of Shrewsbury, wishing his majesty might reign as lon]^ 
as the sun, moon, and stars endured. " Faith, man," said 
the king to the person who presented it, " if I do, my son must 
reign by candle-light." 

A ruN UNCLASSICAL. — An evening party was breaking 
up late one night, at which a certain contributor of small 
puns to a popiuar periodical was a guest, when one of the 
rising generation affectedly quoted the Latin grammar in 
reference to the faded glories of the evening, by exclaiming, 
" Sic transit gloria mundi" ** Tuesday, you mean," replied 
the punster. " It is past twelve." 

Elegant BUT not Useful. — When Mr. Gandythe arehi- 
tect showed the Grecian elevation of Lord Dudley *s house to 
its noble owner, his lordship remarked, " Very fine ! just the 
thing for a Pagan god ; but a private gentleman can t do so 
well without a scullery." — Quai-terly Review, 

The Parent of a Numerous Progeny of Jokes. — A 
gentleman being at dinner at a friend's house, the first thing 
that came upon the table was a dish of whitings, and one 
being put upon his plate, he found it smell so strong that he 
could not eat a bit of it ; but he laid his mouth down to the 
fish, as if he was whispering with it, and then took up the 
plate, and put it to his own ear. The gentleman, at whose 
table he was, inquiring into the meaning, he told him that he 
had a brother lost at sea about a fortnight ago, and he was 
asking that fish if he knew anything m him. '* And what 
answer made he ?" said the gentleman. ** He told me," said 
he, " that he could give no account of him, for he had not 
been at sea these three weeks." I would not have any of my 
readers ap])ly this story as an unfortunate gentleman did who 
had heara it, and was, the next day, whispering a rump of 
beef, at a friend's house. — Jo: Miller, page 21. 

Delicate Question. — A modest gentleman, while dancing 
with a belle at a watering-place, was driven to the last ex- 
tremity for a subject of conversation between the figures. He 
had been dumb up to the anti-penultimate quadrifle, when a 
brilliant idea flasned upon him. His thou^ts suddenly re- 
verting to the"beach and the bathing machmes, he abruptly Y 
inquired, " Pray, miss, are you fond of swimming? " This 
ended as well as begun the conversation. 
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The Wholb Art op Borrowing. — George Bubb Dod- 
dington, afterwards Lord Melcomb-Regis, was often pestered 
by one of those adroit borrowers, to meet whom anywhere, 
or mider any eircumstanoes, is always a matter of expense. 
One day Doddington was walking down Bow Street, when 
his persecutor rushed from the opposite side of the way and 
expressed great delight at meeting mm ; * * for, ' ' said he, * ^ I am 
wonderfulfy in want of a guinea." Doddington winced, but 
pulling out his purse showed that he had no more than a half 
^inea. ** A thousand thanks ! " exclaimed the persecutor, 
half forcing the coin from between the owner's fingers, ** that 
will do very well for the present ; " and cleverly changing the 
subject, tola a good story. When the parting salutation had 
been given, the brazen borrower returned to Doddington say- 
ing, ** By the bye, when will you pav me that half guinea ? " 
"ray you? wnat do you mean? * "Why I intended to 
borrow a guinea of you, and have only got half ; but I 'm not 
in a hurry for t' other ; name your own time — only pray 
keepit." 

The art of borrowing is more thoroughly exemplified in 
the following American mstance, originafly told, we beheve, 
by the authoress of * A New Home, who 11 Follow ? * A 
boy goes to a neighbour with this requisition : — " Mother 
wants to know if you won't please to lend her your preserving 
kettle, 'cause as how she wants to preserve ? ' " We would, 
with pleasure, boy, but the truth is, the last time we loaned 
it to your mother she preserved it so efiectually that we have 
never seen it since." " Well, you need n't be sarsy about 
yoiu* old kettle. Guess it was full of holes when we borrowed 
it ; and mother wouldn't a troubled you again, only we see'd 
you bring^home a new one." 

Two Stories High. — ^After the fire of London, there was 
an act of parliament to regulate the buildings of the city; 
every house was to be three stories high. A Grloucestershire 
gentleman, a man of great wit and humour, just after this act 
passed, going along the street, and seeing a uttle crooked gen- 
tlewoman on the other side of the way, ran over to her in 
great haste; "Lord, madam," said he, "how dare you to 
walk the streets thus pubhcly ?" " Walk the streets ! and 
why not?" answered the little woman. "Because," said 
he, " you are built directly contrary to act of parliament : 
you are but two stories high."— Jo: Miller, page 17. 
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Dancing made Easy.— The inert fashionables of the 
East are surprised at the voluntary fatigue which Europeans 
impose on tnemselves in dancing; the more so, from the 
solemn countenances worn by too many who sport the light 
fantastic toe. When Anson was at Cfanton, the officers of 
liis ship gave a ball on some court holiday. One of the quests, 
a Chinese dandy, stiff with embroidery and quilted silE, hav- 
ing lazily surveyed the dancers for some minutes, called one 
of them aside, and asked quietly, ** Why don't you let your 
servants do this for you ? " 

The Story of Two Asses. — Three or four roguish 
scholars walking out one day from the University of Oxford, 
spied a poor fellow near Abmgdon asleep in a ditch, with an 
ass by nim, loaded with earthenware, nolding the bridle in 
his hand. Says one of the scholars to the rest, " If you will 
assist me, I 'll help you to a little money, for you know we 
are bare at present." No doubt of it they were not long con- 
senting. "Why, then," said he, " ^'e u go and selltms old 
fellow s ass at Abingdon; for you know the fair is to-morrow, 
and we shall meet with chapmen enough : therefore do you 
take the panniers off, and put them upon my back, and that 
bridle over my head, and then lead you the ass to market, 
and let me alone with the old man.' This being done ac- 
coi'dingly, in a httle time after, the poor man awaking, was 
strangely surprised to see his ass thus metamorjmosed. 
" Oh, for mercy's sake," said the scholar, " take this bridle 
out of my mouth, and this load from my back." ** Zoons ! 
how came you here ? " replied the old man. ** Why," said 
he, " my father, who is a necromancer, upon an idle thing 1 
did to disobhge him, transformed me into an ass ; but now 
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have anything to do with conjuration ; " and so set the scho- 
lar at liberty, who went directly to his comrades, that by this 
time were making merry with the money they had sold the 
ass for. But the old fellow was forced to go the next day to 
seek for a new one in tiie fair ; and after naving looked, on 
several, his own was shown him for a good one. ** What," 
said he, " have he and his father quarrelled again already ? 
No, no, I '11 have nothing to say to him."— t/b: Milter^ 
page 22. 
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Grammar by Act of Parliament.— The Police Clauses 
Bill, as well as many other bills which have preceded it, con- 
tains the following rules of English grammer not to be found 
in any text-book on the subject: — "Words importing the 
singular number shall include the plural number, and words 
importing the plural number shall include the singular num- 
ber. Words importing the masculine gender shall include 
females. The word * person ' shall include a corporation, 
whether aggregate or sole. The word * lands ' shall include 
messuages, laiSs, tenements, and hereditaments of any tenui-e. 
The word 'street' shall extend to and include any road, 
s(][uare, court, alley, and thoroughfare, or public passage, 
within the limits of the special act. The expression * two 
justices ' shall be understood to mean two or more justices 
met and acting together." 

A Bit of Sublimity. — During the French Revolution, 
Jean Bon St. Andre, the Vendean revolutionist, said to a 
peasant, " I will have all your steeples pulled down, that 
you may no longer have any objects by which you may be 
reminded of your old superstitions." "You cannot help 
leaving us the stars," replied the peasant ; " and we can see 
them farther off than our steeples." 

Wonderful are thy Works Laundress ! — At an 
English ordination scene, amon^ other candidates appeared 
a young gentleman in white ducK trousers, and a black silk 
neckcloth. * * You will forgive me for hinting, * ' whispered the 
bishop, " that your pantaloons are not quite of the canonical 
colour," " My lord, my lord," said the young man in much 
confusion, " I can assure your lordshij) they have been washed 
white." "Aye," said the bishop smiling, " I see how it is, 
they have been put into the same water that washed your 
cravat black." 

A powerful Talker. — A person was saying, not at all 
to the purpose, that Sampson was a very strong man. 
" Ay," said another, "but you are much stronger, for you 
make nothing of lugging him in by the head and shoulders." 
•—>To: Miller , page 10, 

The Dim Island. — The French Directory, in a letter to 
the Spanish Admiral, Massaredo, were pleased to allude to 
U8 in these words : — " From a small comer of the earth, 
which the sun seems to light with regret^ England pretends 
exclusively to the sovereignty of the seas." 
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An Aged Bull. — The foUowing has escaped the earlier 
editions of Jo: Miller: — Two Irish friends had, from fre- 
quent practice, arrived at a high point of skill in stealing. 
One, having appropriated a goose, was on the j)oint of being 
condemned r)y a jury for the theft, when the friend appeared 
and swore that the bird was his, and had been ever smce it 
was a gosling, and the prisoner on this was acquitted. Af- 
terwards, in tJie course of his calling, the ingenious witness 
was himself arraigned for stealing a gun. * * Don 't be onaisy , ' ' 
whispered the former culprit, "1 'llrelase ye." Thereupon 
he stepped into the witness box, and boldly affirmed that the 
gun was his, " and had been ever since it was a pistol." 

Arms Found. — A gentleman sent a die of his crest to a 
manufacturer, to have it put upon his ^ig harness. The man 
sent home the harness when it was finished, but without the 

die ; after sending for which sundry times, Mr. called to 

inauire after it himself, when the reply was, " Oh, ^hy, I 
dian't know you wanted it." "I tell you I wish to have it 
back. " * * On, pooh ! you can't want it much, now, do you ? ' ' 
*' I tell you, sir, I desire to have the die back immediately." 
** Ah, well, come now, what '11 you take for it ?" " D' ye 
think I mean to sell my crest ? Why, you might as well 
ask me to sell my name. ' '* Why, you see, a good many 
folks have seen it, and want to have it on their harness, as it s 
a pretty looking concern enough." — Mrs, Bailer a Journal, 

Dignity.— The fate of the Earl of Suffolk is a striking 
incident and illustration of the age of chivalry. At the siege 
of Jargean, when closely pursued by one of the French 
officers, he turned round and asked him if he were of gentle 
birth. " I am," replied the officer, whose name was Guil- 
laume Reynault, an esquire of Auvergne. '* And are you a 
knight?''^ "I am not." "Then fwiU make you one," 
said Suffolk ; and having first struck Reynault with his 
sword and thus dubbed him as his superior, he next surren- 
dered the same sword to him as his captive. 

Pleasant Prognostic. — Colley Gibber, who, notwith- 
standing his odes, has now and then said a good tiling, 
being tmd one night by the late Duke of Wharton, that 
he expected to see him hanged or beggared very soon : 
"If 1 had your grace's poutics and morals," said the 

laureat, **you might expect both." — Jo: Miller , 
.page 5. 
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**Yes, sir." — The following utterly ridiculous instance 
of the painful habit London waiters have acquired of inva- 
riably repeating every syllable a customer utters, before they 
can possibly return any answer, literally occurred to a gen- 
tleman, who thus triumphantly tested, their imperturbable 
gravitv of countenance : — " Waiter f " ** Yes, sir. " Bottled 
stout. ' " Bottled stout, sir V yes, sir." "And here, waiter." 
** Yes, sir." "Meet me in the willow glen." " Willow glen, 
sir? yes, sir." 

Technical Talk. — It seems to be difficult to avoid the 
use of the terms of art. An author, while discussing the corn- 
law question, was heard to inquire what price bread was 
publisJied at. And a printer's boy, just retunied from deliver- 
ing a letter, declared that he found the place out at last, but 
it was at the top of the house, and he had to open Judf a 
quire o/" doors before he could get to it. 

A Triar Bacon Story. — A mayor of Yarmouth in an- 
cient times, being one who was willmg to dispense the laws 
wisely, though he could hardly read, got him the statute 
book, where, finding a law against firing a beacon, or causing 
any beacon to be fired, after nine of the clock at night, the 
poor man read it, " frying bacon, or causing any bacon to be 
tried;" and accordingly went out the next night upon the 
scent, and being directed by his nose to the carrier's house, he 
found the man and his wife both frying of bacon, the husband 
holding the pan while the wife turned it. Being thus caught 
in the fact, and having nothing to say for themselves, nis 
worship committed them both to jail without bail or main- 
prize.— -Jo: Miller J page 26. 

Etiquette in a Horse-pond. — An English gentleman, 
while hunting in a remote country, perceived one ot thepartv 
had been thrown from his horse, and was struggling for his 
life in a horse-pond. On being asked why he ha!d not helped 
the sufferer out of his danger, the precise formalist replied, 
that he did not like to take the lioerty, ** for he had never 
been regularly introduced to him." 

Self-Robbery. — Cardinal Angelot had such an itch for 
thieving, that he used to go into the stable and steal the oats 
from his 8wn horses ; but his groom finding a person in the 
fact, thrashed him soundly, pretending he did not know his 
master. We have heard also of a city alderman, since 
deceased, who was detected robbing his own till. 
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Grease your Wheels. — Lord John Townshend was at 
a very graud dinner, where the smallness of the establishment 
obliged the entertainer, a coarse and upstart man, to make 
the most of his domestic resources. The gardener, the stable ^^^ 
boy, and even the coachman were for that occasion transformed ^^ 
into waiters. Several awkward mishaps were the consequence. 
Among others, the Jehu upset the butter-boat over Towns- 
hend 's clothes. Determinea to expose the bad arrangements 
of a boasting and pretending host, his lordship exclaimed 
aloud, while wiping off the unctuous mess, " John ! take my 
advice, and for the future never grease anything but your 
wheels!** 

Eyes. — An old baron who had lost an eye in the wars, 
had a glass one, which his page used to take away on a plate 
every night. It happened that the page in question being 
absent, another fellow, an entire novice in the affair, was em- 
ployed to supply his place. The old gentleman gave without 
any ceremony his glass eye to his new servant, and afterwards 
repeated the pater noster. As the fellow did not move, the 
master said, " Friend, what do you wait for ?" " For t' other 
eye," replied he. 

There s Nothing in it. — A certain senator, who, it 
may be, is not esteemed the wisest man in tlie house, has a 
frequent custom of shaking his head when another speaks ; 
which, giving offence to a particular person, he complained 
of the affront ; but one who had been long acc[uainted with 
him, assured the house " it was only an ill nabit he had got, 
for though he would oftentimes shake his head, there was 
nothing m it." — Jo: Miller, page 11. 

A Shilling Joke. — Sheridan was very desirous that his 
son Tom should marry a young woman of large fortune, but 
knew that Miss Callender had won his son's heart. One day 
he requested Tom to walk with him, and soon entered on the 
subject of his marriage, and pointed out to him in glowing 
colours the advantages of so brilliant an alliance. Tom 
listened with the utmost patience, and then descanted on the 
perfections of the woman who proved the pride and solace of 
his declining years. Sheridan grew warm, and expatiating 
on the folly of his son, at length exclaimed, " Tom, if you 
marry Caroline Callender, 1 '11 cut you off with a shilling !" 
Tom could not resist the opportunity of replying; and looking 
archly at his father, said, *' Then, sir, you must borrow it ! " 
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"I say!"— Dr. Sharp, of Hart Hall, Oxford, bad a 
ridiculous manner of prefacing everything he said with the 
words / say. An undergraduate having, as the doctor was 
informed, mimicked him m this peculiarity, he sent for him 
to give him a jobation, which be thus began ; — " I say, they 
say, you sajr, I say, I say!" when, finding the ridiculous 
combination in which his speech was involved, be concluded 
by bidding the young satirist begone to his room. — Groses 
Olio, 

Witnesses to Character. — " What do you know of 
his moral charapter ?" asks the president of the court-martial 
to a sailor in Jerrold's dramatic version of * Black-eyed 
Susan.' " A good deal," is the answer ; " he plays on the 
fiddle Uke an angel." — The late Earl Dudley wound up an 
eloquent tribute on the virtues of a deceased Baron of the 
Exchequer with this pithy peroration : — ** He was a good 
man, an excellent man. He had the best melted butter I 
ever tasted in my Ufe." 

Retort Non-Courteous. — A poet asked Nat Lee if 
it was not easy to write like a madman, as he did. ** No," 
answered Nat ; ** but it is easy to write Uke a fool, as you 
do." — Jo: Miller y page 5. 

An Excuse for Smoking. — In the reign of James I., of 
tobacco-hating notoriety, the boys of a school acquired the 
habit of smoking, and indulged it night and day, using the 
most ingenious expedients to conceal the vice from their 
master; till one luckless evening, when the imps were huddled 
together round the fire of their dormitory, involving each other 
in vapours of their own creating, lo ! in burst the master and 
stood in awful dignity before them. * * How, now, ' ' quoth the 
dominie to the first lad ; / * how dare you be smoking tobacco ? ' ' 
** Sir," said the boy, ** I am subject to headaches, and a pipe 
takes ofF the pain.' ** And you? and you? and you?' in- 
quired the pedagogue, questioning every boy in his turn. One 
had a "raging tooth ;" another cnolic; the third a cough; 
the fourth — ^in short, they all had something. ** Now, sirrah, " 
bellowed the doctor to the last boy, " what disorder do you 
smoke for ? " Alas ! all the excuses were exhausted ; but the 
interrogated urchin, putting down his pipe, after a fare- 
well whifi^, and looking up in his master's face, said, e^ 
jf^ in a whining hypocritical tone, ** Sir, I smoke for ^^j \ 
\ ii oo^ns!'' — Coleman's Random Records, - \-rr^^'M 
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Dr. Paley on Tailors. — " I have always asserted, and 
still maintain it," said the doctor, '* that all tailors are 
cowards. They brought against me the example of many 
tailors who had enlisted as soldiers ; but this is no argument 
at aU in disproof of my assertion : these men had minds 
impatient of tailoring." 

*'I HATE Prevarication!"— In 1815, during the riots 
produced by the Crown Bill, several members on their way 
to the House of Commons were surrounded by the populace, 
who insulted those who were known to be friendly to the 
measure. One member, on entering the House, exhioited his 
torn coat to the speaker, complaining; of want of protection. 
Another lamented the loss of his hat ; a third had b^n 
hustled by the crowd, and if not hurt, seriously frightened. 
Sir Frederick Flood, who was a supporter of the bill, and 
equally entitled to the displeasure of the populace, boasted 
his sui>erior address in the following terms : — ** Mr. Speaker, 
they surrounded me, too, and inquired my name. Now, Mr. 
Sjteaker, 1 hate prevarication ; and my name bein^ Flood, 
1 felt myself bound to answer * Waters. ' Thus, sir, 1 passed 
without molestation." 

Watch and Prat. — A devout gentleman being very 
earnest in his prayers in the church, it happened that a pick- 
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his friend replied, " Had you watched as well as prayed, 
your watch had been secure ;" adding these following Hues: 
He that a watch will wear, this must he do, 
Pocket his watch, and watch his pocket too. 
— Jo : Miller, page 81. 

Tu QUOQUE.— Sir Godfrey Kneller and Dr. RatclifFo 
were next door neighbours; ana the doctor was allowed access 
to Kneller 's beautiful garden by a door which had been pur- 
posely broken through. Ratcliife's servants were, however, 
careless and destroyed the flowers, which caused the painter 
to threaten that he would close up the door. " Tell him," 
exclaimed Ratclitle, in his rough way, on receiving the mes- 
sage, '* he may do what he likes with the door, if he will only 
not paint it. Sir Godfrey received this rudeness goou- 
naturedly. " Well, well," he remarked; *' I ]\\ not be affronted. 
I can take anything from liatclifie — but his physic." 
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Matter-of-Fact Men. — "You must beware," quoth 
Charles Lamh, of " indirect expressions hefore a Galedouian. 
Clap an extinguisher on your irony, if you are unhappily blest 
witn a vein of it. Remember you are upon your oatn. 1 have 
a print, a ^acefiil female, after Leonardo da Vinci, which I 
was showmg off to Mr. ****. After he had examined it 
minutely, I asked him how he liked mt beauty (a foolish 
name it goes by among my friends), when he ver}'" gravely 
assured me that * he had very considerable respect for my 
character and talents* — so he was pleased to say — * but had 
not given himself much thought about the degree of my per- 
sonal pretensions.' " 

" I was present not long since, "continues our much-loved 
Elia, " at a party of North Britons, where a son of Burns was 
expected ; and happened to drop a silly expression (in my 
South-British way) that I wished it were the father instead 
of the son, when foiu* of them started up at once, to inform 
me that that was impossible, because he was dead.*' 

A South Briton, with an unfortunate propensity to be funny 
— ^for in Scotland it is a misfortune— was dining one day at a 
dinner table in Edinburgh, when the conversation — as it 
almost always does on such occasions — was turned in a strong 
and very cold stream upon the subject of etymology. In the 
course of it some one remarked on the singular inaccuracy 
which was perpetuated in continuing the name of the " Grass- 
market" to a place in which nothing but cattle and horse-flesh 
were sold — ^a most absui*d mistake. * * Not at all, " ventured the 
English guest, *' for we have it on the best authority that *AU 
Jlesh is grciss. * " The joker was solemnly commended for his 
acuteness, and much gratitude was expressed to him for having 
explained away with so much in^nuitv an anparent absurdity 
which could now — thanks to hun ! — ^oe no lonffer laid to the 
charge of the public authorities of the **Mo£m Athens." 
At a later stage of the conversation, which now turned on 
Liebeg's system of animal chemistry, a professor showed how 
true it is that grass is made into beef by the operations of the 
animated laboratories which " chew the cud.' Upon tliis the 
jester, seeing an opening, and having failed once, tried again ; 
adding that of course " all winter-fed mutton must be tur- 
nips.' "Unquestionably, "replied five men all in spectacles, 
and then whispered amount themselves their surprise that 
a mere Englishman should have studied science so deeply. 
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An Old Story well told.— Lord Alvanley, Brararaell, If 
Henry Pierrepoint, and Sir Harry Mildmay, gave at the jl 
Hanover S;iuare, a fete, which was called the Dandies* Ball. 
Alvanley was a friend of the Duke of York ; Harry Mildmay, 
young, and had never been introduced to the Prince Rsgent ; 
Pierrepoint knew him slightly; and Brummel was at daggers- 
drawing with his Royal Highness. No invitation, however, 
was sent to the prince, but tne ball excited much interest and 
expectation, and to the surprise of the Amphytrions, a com- 
munication was received from his Royal Highness, intimating 
his wish to be present. Nothing, therefore, was left but to 
send him an invitation, which was done in due form, and in 
the name of the four spirited givers of the ball. The next 
question was, how were they to receive their guest ? which, 
after some discussion, was arranged thus : — When the 
approach of the prince was announced, each of the four 
gentlemen took, in due form, a candle in his hand. Pierre- 

Eoint, as knowing the prince, stood nearest the door with 
is wax-light, and Mildmay, as being young and void of 
offence, opposite. Alvanley, with Brummell opposite, stood 
immediately behind the otner two. The prince at length 
arrived, and, as was expected, spoke civilly and with recog- 
nition to Pierrepoint, and then turned and spoke a few words 
to Mildmay ; advancing, he addressed several sentences to 
Alvanley, and then turned towards Brummell, looked at him, 
but as if he did not know who he was or why he was there, 
and without bestowing on him the slightest symptom of 
recognition. It was then, at the very instant he passed on, 
that Brummell, seizing with infinite fun and readiness the 
notion that they were unknown to each other, said aloud, 
for the purpose of being heard, " Alvanley, who 's your fat 
friend? * Those who were in front, and saw the prince's 
face, say that he was cut to the quick by the aptness of 
the satire." — Jesses Life of Beau Brummell, 

A Hard Rain. — Swan, the famous pimster of Cambridge, 
being a non-juror, upon which account he had lost his rel- 
lowship, as he was going along the Strand, in the beginning 
of King William's reign, on a very rainy day, a hackney- 
coachman called to him, " Sir, won't you please to take a 
coach ? it rains hard." " Ay, friend," said ne, ** but this is 
no rain [reign] for me to take coach in." — Jo: Miller, 
page 19. 
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Doubling the Cape. — Sheridan was dining with the 
black-browed Chancellor, when he produced some admirable 
Constantia, which had been sent him from the Cape of Good 
Hope. The wine tickled the palate of Sheridan, who saw 
the bottle emptied with uncommon regret, and set his wits 
to work to get another. The old Chancellor was not to be 
so easily induced to produce his curious Cape in such pro- 
fusion, and foiled au Sheridan's attempts to get another 
glass. Sheridan being piqued, and seemg the inutility of 
persecuting the immoveable pillar of the law, turned towards 
a gentleman sitting ftirther down, and said, ** Sir, nass me 
up that decanter; lor I must return to Madeira since I cannot 
double the Cape." — Sheridaniana, 

Tardy Condolence. — The Trojans sending ambassadors 
to condole with Tiberius upon the death of his father-iu- 
law, Augustus, it was so long after that the emperor hardly 
thought it a compliment ; but told them he was likewise 
sorry that they had lost so valiant a knight as Hector [slain 
above a thousand years before.] — Jo : Milfer, p, 40, 

A Poor Cousin. — It happened in the reign of King James, 
when Henry, Earl of Huntmgdon, was Lieutenant of Leices- 
tershire, that a labourer's son of that country was pressed 
into the wars ; as I take it, to go over with Count Mansfe'dt. 
The old man at I/cicester requested his son might be dis- 
charged, as bein^ the only staff of his age, who by his indus- 
try maintained him and his mother. The earl demanded his 
name, which the man for a long time was loth to tell (as he 
suspected it a fault for so poor a man to confess the truth), at 
last he told his name was Hastings. ** Cousin Hastings," 
said the earl, "we cannot all be top branches of the tree, 
though we spring from the same root ; your son, my kinsman, 
shall not be pressed !" — Fullefs Worthies, 

An impossible Charm.— John Bruce, Highland piper to 
Sir Walter Scott at Abbotsford, prescribed, as a remedy for 
cramp, with which his master was often afflicted, twelve 
stones taken from twelve south- running streams, on which 
Sir Walter was to sleep, and be of course restored. Sir 
Walter told him that the recipe was infallible, but to make it 
entirely successful, the stones must be wrapped in a petticoat 
belonging to a widow who had never wished to marry again. 
This was hopeless, and the piper abandoned his efforts to 
complete the charm. 
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As Natural ab Nature — There was a rebellious spirit in 
the Ilavanese-Italian company of Don Jose Yillaiiuo, who 
are popular in America. One morning, during rehearsal at 
Philaaelphia, two of the chorus-singers got up a violent 
quarrel ; Don Jose interfered, and a musician then jumped 
n*om the orchestra and snapped a pistol at the manager's 
head. Probably^ the weapon was a theatrical " property" 
ready for theatrical use, for no harm was done, and Don Jose 
rushed upon the offender, flourishing a stage dagger which he 
wore in his part. The performers interj>08ed, and again no 
injury resulted. Don Jose then addressed his troupe, who 
declared their allegiance to him. " But the joke of the whole 
perfonnance was, that Alderman Bad^, who had been in- 
vited by his friend the manager of the Walnut to be present 
at the rehearsiJ, was highly delighted with the speech of Don 
Jose — ^the firing of the pistol — the drawing of tne dagger — 
the wild tumult and confusion— taking it cul as a part of the 
Opera. The acting of the performers was so natural — there 
was such fire and vigour in their looks — that he exclaimed, 
' Good heavens ! what artists ! If this is but a rehearsal, 
what must be the performance ! ' " — New York Mirror, 

The Catechism. — A poor dirty shoe-bov going into a 
church, one Sunday evening, and seeing tne parish boys 
standing in a row upon a bench to be catechized, he gets up 
himself, and stands in the very first place ; so the parson, of 
course beginning with him, asked him, " What is your 
name?" "Rugged and Tough," answered he. "Who 
gave you that name?" said Dominie. ** Why, the boys in 
our alley," replied poor Rugged and Tough. — Jo: Miller, 
page 28. 

Surprising Fact. — When Sheridan's finances were at 
the lowest ebb, and his credit had long vanished, he was met 
in Pall Mall by a friend with a new pair of boots. " Who 
has been the sufferer ? ' ' was the natm*al question. "No one, ' * 
replied the wit. The other mentioned many of the ingenious 
expedients of mystifying tradesmen in vogue among men 
about town, and by Sheridan in particular. "It is of no 
use," rejoined the latter. "You may guess till you are 
dumb, and you will not hit upon the way m which I obtained 
these excellent understandings." "Then I give it up." 
" Well, to solve tlie puzzle," explained Sheridan, "J paid R 
forthefnr f^ 
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Keeping the Advantage. — Mr. T. O'Meara was an 
Irish attorney well known for his conviviality, spirit, wit, 
singularity, and good-nature. Among other anecdotes told 
of him, was one very characteristic. An Englishman of rank 
and fortune visited. Ireland, and accidentally met T. at a 
friend's house. It was then the hospitable custom for every 

Serson who met a stranger at a friend's house, to ask him to 
inner, and show him every attention. This was done with 
more than usual courtesy by 'Meara, who attached himself 
to the Englishman, invited him to his house in the country, 
and, in the display of his ^ood-nature and sense of hospitality, 
gave up his time and busmess to make the visit agreeable and 
mstructive to his acquaintance, who left Ireland with many 
expressions of obligation for the kindness and attention he 
had received. Shortly after 'Meara for the first time visited 
London, and being a total stranger there, was well pleased 
to see one day his English acquaintance walking on the other 
side of Bond Street ; so he immediately crossed over, and 
with out-stretched hand declared how delighted he was to see 
him again. The gentleman was walking with a group of 
others of a high aristocratic cast, and dressed in the utmost 
pi-onriety of costume ; and when he saw a wild-looking man, 
with soiled leather breeches, dirty top-boots, not over clean 
linen, nor very close shaven beard, striding up to him, with 
a whip in his nand, and the lash twisted round his arm, he 
started back, and with a look of cold surprise said, " Sir, 

Jrou have the advantage of me. ' * * • I have, sir, ' ' said 'Meara, 
ookinff at him coolly for a moment and then walking away; 
" and Dy heaven I '11 keep it." — Ireland Sixty Years Ago. 

A Lady's Chronology.— A lady's age happening to be 
questioned, she affirmed she was but forty, and called upon 
a gentleman who was in company for his opinion. * * Cousin, ' ' 
said she, " do you beUeve I am in the rignt when I say I am 
but forty ?" "I am sure, madam," replied he, ** 1 ought 
not to dispute it ; for I have constantly heard you say so for 
above these ten years."— Jo: Miller, pa^e 29. 

Parallel to the last Session. — Mr. Popham, when he 
was Speaker, and the lower House had sat loiiff, and done in 
effect nothing, coming^ one day to Queen Elizaoeth, she said 
to him, ** Now, Mr. Speaker, what has passed in the lower 
House ?" He answered, " If it please your Majesty, seven 
weeks." — Bacon, 
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The Modesty op Dr. Oliver Goldsmith. — Colonel 
O^Moore, of Cloghan Castle in Ireland, told me an amusing 
instance of the mingled vanity and simplicity of Goldsmith, 
which (though, perhaps, coloured a little, as anecdotes too 
often are; is characteristic at least of the opinion which his 
best friends entertained of Goldsmith. One afternoon, as 
Colonel 0*Moore and Mr. Burke were going to dine with Sir 
Joshua Reynolds, they observed Goldsmith (also on his way 
to Sir Joshua *s) standing near a crowd of people, who were 
staring and shouting at some foreign women in the windows 
of one of the houses in Leicester Square. ** Observe Gold- 
smith,*' said Mr. Burke to 'Moore, ** and mark what passes 
between him and me by-and-bye at Sir Joshua's." They 
passed on, and arrived before Goldsmith, who came soon 
after, and Mr. Burke affected to receive him very coolly. 
This seemed to vex poor Goldsmith, who begged Mr. Burke 
would tell him how ne had had the misfortune to offend him. 
Burke appeared very reluctant to speak ; but, after a good 
deal of pressing, said, *' that he was really ashamed to keep 
up an intimacy with one who could be guilty of such mon- 
strous indiscretions as Goldsmith had just exhibited in the 
Square." Goldsmith, with gi*eat earnestness, protested he 
was unconscious of what was meant. " Why," said Burke, 
** did you not exclaim, as you were looking up at those women, 
what stupid beasts the crowd must be for staring with such 
admiration at those painted Jezebels, while a man of your 
talents passed by unnoticed ! ' Goldsmith was horror-struck, 
and said, ** Surely, surely, my dear friend, I did not say so ?" 
** Nay," replied Burke, " if you had not said so, how should 
I have known it ? " " That 's true," answered Goldsmith, 
with great humility: " I am very sorry — it was very foolish. 
I do recollect that something of the kmd passed through mv 
mind, but I did not think I had uttered it."— iVb^« in Grokers 
Edition of Boawells Johnson, 

A Cheap OfiLiaATiON. — A certain person came to a car- 
dinal in Rome, and told him that he had brought his reve- 
rence a dainty white palfrey, but he fell lame by the way. 
Saith the cardinal to him, " I'll tell thee what thou shalt 
do : go to such a cardinal, and such a one," naming half a 
dozen, ** and tell them the same ; and so as thy horse, if it 
had been sound, could have {ileased but one, with this lame 
horse thou shalt please half a dozen."— «7b: Miller ^ page 30. 
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Jenny Lind and the Students. — At a certain German 
town last autumn there was a tremendous /aror about Jenny 1^ 
Lind, who, after driving the whole place mad, left it on her 
travels early one morning. The moment her carriage was 
outside the ^ates a pack oi rampant students, who had escorted 
it, rushed back to the inn, demanded to be shown Jenny's 
bed-room, and swept hke a whirlwind up stairs into the room 
indicated to them, tore up the sheets, and wore them in strips 
as decorations. An hour or two afterwards, a bald old gen- 
tleman of amiable appearance, an Englishman, who was 
staying in the hotel, came to bieakfast at the table d'hote, 
and was observed to be much disturbed in his mind, and to 
show great terror whenever a student came near him. At 
last he said, in a low voice, to some who came near him at 
table, "You are English gentlemen, I observe? Most ex- 
traordinary people these German students ; as a body, raving 
mad, gentlemen." " Oh no," said somebody ; ** only excit- 
able, but very good fellows, and very sensible. * * By heavens, 
sir ! " returned the old gentleman, still more disturbed, 
" then there 's something political in it, and I am a marked 
man. I went out for a little walk this mominff , after shaving, 
and while I was gone " — he fell into a ternble perspiration 
as he told it — " they burst into my bed-room, tore up my 
sheets, and are now patrolling tlie town in all directions witn 
bits of 'em in their button-holes." In the confusion the 
students had gone into the wrong room. — Dovglas Jerrold's 
• Weekly Neu'^apaper, 

Diplomacy. — ^A Venetian ambassador, going to the court 
of Rome, passed through Florence, when he went to pay his 
respects to the Duke oi Tuscany. The duke complaining to 
him of the ambassador the state of Venice had sent him, as 
a man unworthy of his public character, " Your highness," 
said he, " must not wonaer at it, for we have many idle pates 
at Venice." " So have we," replied the duke, " in Florence; 
but we do not send them to treat of public affairs." — Jo: 
Miller, page 29. 

Speedy Promotion. — One day, on the field, Napoleon's 
hat having fallen off, a young heutenant stepped forward, 
picked it up, and presented it to him. " Thank you, cap- 
toiw," saia the emperor, inadvertently. " In what regiment, 
sire ?" inauired tine sub, quick as lightning. Napoleon 
smiled, ana forthwith promoted the witty youth to a captaincy. 
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The Merrt and Wise. — Dr. Clark occasionally played 
at leap-frog and other boyish games with congenial com- 
panions, his equals in learning and eminence. One day he 
was thus engaged with some oi the most distinguished men 
of the time, when a visitor was announced, the well-known 
Beau Nash. Dr. Clark was at that moment * * making a back 
for the leap of one of his learned friends; but on hearing the 
name of the visitor he instantly rose and exclaimed to his 
merry companions, "Boys, be serious, for here comes a 
fool !" 

Parliamentary Mesmerism. — Henry Martin, the bold 
wit of the Cromwell parliaments, was wont to sleep much 
in the House (at least dog-sleep) ; Alderman Atkins made a 
motion that such scand^ous members as slept, and minded 
not the business of the House, should be put out. H. M. starts 
up — ** Mr. Speaker, a motion has been made to turn out the 
Nodders; I desire the Noddees ma.j also be turned out. " — 
Aubrey's MSS, 

Speedy Promotion. — My Lord B. had married three 
wives, who were all his servants ; a beggar-woman meeting 
him one day in the street, made him a very low curtesy. 
** Ah, bless your lordship, "said she, " and send you a long 
life ; if you ao but live long enough, we shall all oe ladies in 
t\jnQ.^^~-^o : Miller, page 19. 

Cool ! — -Count Grammont, who had en^ged himself to 
marry Miss Hamilton, set off abruptly for rrauce. Count 
George Hamilton, her brother, pursued and overtook him at 
Dover, when he thus addressea him, ** My dear friend, I 
believe you have forgotten a circmnstance that should take 
place before your return to France." To which Grammont 
replied, '* True, my dear friend ; what a memory I have ! I 
quite forgot that I was to marry your sister ; but I will 
instantly accompany you back to London, and rectify that 
forgetfiilness." 

Away, Fool !— My merry friend, Jem White, had seen 
Dodd one evening in Aguecheek, and recognising him the 
next day in Fleet Street, was irresistibly impelled to take off. 
his hat, and salute him as the identical Knight of the preced- 
ing evening, with a " Save you. Sir Andrew." Doud, not 
at all disconcerted at this unusual address of a stranger, with 
a courteous, half-rebuking wave of the hand, put him off with 
an " Away,/ooZ.'" — Coleman's Random Records. 
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Dignity in Drink. — Mr. Huddlestone, whose name was 
admitted to be a corruption of Athelstone, from whom he 
claimed descent, often met the Duke of Norfolk over a bottle, 
to discuss the respective pretensions of their pedigrees ; and 
on one of these occasions, when Mr. Huddlestone was dining 
with tlie duke, the discussion was prolonged till the descend- 
ant of the Saxon kings fairly rolled from his chair upon the 
floor. One of the younger members of the family hastened 
by the duke's desire to re-establish him ; but he sturdily 
repelled the proffered hand of the cadet. "Never," he 
hiccuped out, " shall it be said that the head of the house of 
Huddlestone was lifted from the ground by a younger branch 
of the house of Howard. " " Wefl, then, my good old friend,** 
said the good-natured duke, " I must try what I can do for 
you myself. The head of the house of Howard is too drunk 
to picK up the head of the house of Huddlestone, but he will 
lie down beside him with all the pleasure in the world ;** so 
saying, the duke also took his place on the floor. 

This story — extremely difiicult to manage before ladies — 
is useful as a reminder of the tipsy gentleman in one of Hook's 
novels, who, at the time when the old excise laws were in full 
force, was found by his servant after dinner in a helpless 
condition on the hearth-rug. The man was about to liix the 
master towards his bed-room, when the latter cried out, " Let 
me alone ! 1 '11 not be touched ! If you move me one inch, 
1 '11 inform against you. Where *s your permit ?" ** Inform, 
sir ? Permit ?" " Yes, you dolt. You well know you dare 
not remove a dozen of wine without a permit; and I 've drunk 
two!** 

As may be expected, the immortal Joseph is not silent on 
this tempting idea. Here is his jokelet : — A tanner near 
S waif ham, m Norfolk, invited the supervisor to dine with 
him ; and after pushing the bottle about briskly, the super- 
visor took his leave; but in passing through the tan yard, he 
unfortunately fell into a pit, and called lustily to the tanner 
to get him out. "Can*t,** said the tanner; **if I draw 
any hides without giving twelve hours* notice, I shall be 
exchequered and ruined; out I '11 go and inform the excise.** 

Concerning a Sausage. — An American paper states 
that a maiden lady in New York, who lost her lap-aog, found 
the ribbon she had placed on his neck in some sausages she 
had purchased a few days after his disappearance. 
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A Theatrical Portrait. — Who does not remember 
the personal appearance of Charles Mathews the elder? 
When divested of any of his Protean disguises, he had 
a twist in his mouth, and before the gig accident lamed him 
he was very tall. In his earlv career he was engaged at 
Liverpool, and before he arrived,, Young asked Lewis (** gen- 
tleman " Lewis, who played harum-scarum juveniles at 
seventy) what sort of a person was this Mathews whom ihej 
were expecting. Lewis, after nodding his head about in Ins 
peculiar way, and tapping the side of his boot with his slender 
cane, replied in his hesitating but quick manner: ** Why— a 
— a — a— he— is the tallest man in the world and the funniest. 
He has no regular moutli, but speaks from a little hole in 
his cheek." 

Gemini. — It chanced that a merchant ship was so vio- 
lently tossed in a storm at sea, that all despainng of safety, 
betook themselves to prayer, saving one mariner, who was 
ever wishing to see two stars: ** Oh!" said he, ** that I could 
but see two stars, or but one of the two ;" and of these words 
he made so frequent repetition, that disturbing the meditations 
of the rest, at length one asked him what two stars, or what 
one star he meant ? To whom he replied, ** ! that I could 
but see the Star in Cheapside, or the Star in Colman Street, 
1 care not which." — Jo : Miller, page 33. 

Capitals and Criticism. — A printer at Paris wrote a 
tragedy called ** Joshua," which he printed in the most beau- 
tiful type, and gave a copy to the celebrated Bodoni, a brother 
printer at Parma. *' What do you think of my tragedy ?" 
asked the author. " Full of beauties !" exclaimed Sodoni ; 
" your characters are perfect — exquisite — especially the 
capitals!" 

A Gentleman-groom. — " Why did you leave your last 
place ?" said a gentleman to his groom, who presented him-^ 
self for the service of his cab ; ** did Captain R. discharge 



you 



No. 



Was he a bad master?" "On the 



contrary, a very good one ; gave good wages, plenty of liveries, 
and as much he^ in the stable as one could want." ** Then 
why leave his service ?" ** To say the truth, sir, I found it 
very disagreeable in winter time at Melton. Captain R. did 
not belong to the right club, or live in the first set ; and then 
he was so very dull in the tilbury, I really could not stand 
it." — Barham's Memoirs. 
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Sangl'inary Politeness. — An excess of politcDess is a 
portion ot j^'reucli cliaracter which never deserts it. Even at 
the cannon's mouth a Frenchman will utter a civility. It is 
rohited tliat notwithstanding the fuiy with wiiich tlie battle 
of Fontenoy was contested, it began witli a great show of 
courtesy. Lord Charles M ay, a captain of the Engli. h guards, 
advanced before the ranks, and Count d'Anteroche, a lieu- 
tenant of grenadiei-s in the French guards, stepped forward 
to meet nim. ** Fire, gentlemen of the French guards,'* 
exclaimed the English captain. ** No, my lord," re^jlied the 
French heutenant; " we never fire first.** 

Modem history supphes another instance of this sort of 
gunpowder etiquette : — Dm*ing the revolution in 3830, a 
tierce struggle was going on beneath the windows of an 
English gentleman resident in Paris, between some Swiss 

fuards and tlie populace. Suddenly the rooms were entered 
V a couple of armed Frenchmen of resj>ectable appearance. 
1 hey made many bows and apologies tor the intrusion, and 
begged in the politest manner that tiie gentleman ** would 
be so extiemely obhging as to allow tliem to shoot a few 
Swiss from his window.** ** As many as you please,** was 
the reply. They accordingly stationed thtuiselves at the 
window, and continued firing mitil the king's troops were 
driven back ; they then returned thanks lor the ho8?j)itality 
they had i^eceived, and retii-ed. 

An End to Preaching. — Not many years ago, a certain 
temporal peer having, in a most pathetic and elegant si/eech, 
exposed the vices and in'egularities of the clergy, and vindica- 
ted tlie gentlemen of the army from some imputations unjustly 
laid upon them, a prelate, iiritated at the nature as well as the 
length of the speech, desiied to know when tlie noble lord 
would leave off preaching ? The other answered, ** The veiy 
day he is made a bishop.'* — Jo : Miller ^ page o3. 

Prodigality of Breath. — Hugo Arnott, while panting 
with asthma, was looking out of his window, and ahnost 
deafened by a brawling ftBow who was selling oysters. ** Ihe 
extravagant rascal ! ** said Hugo. *' He has wasted as much 
breath as would have served me for a month. ** — Binlwp /Sand- 
for<r» Diary. 

A Good Name. — The Duchess of Chandos would perti- 
naciously insist on calling the drawing-room ihe druuiiny- 
ronm ! Perhaps her grace was right. 
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Rather than otherwise. — Theodore Hook gives some- 
where a finished trait of one of those characters who are so 
dreadfully tenacious of truth that they will not risk losing 
their hold of it hy a direct answer to the sim]>le8t question. 
A gentleman who was very much in deht had a servant with 
this soi*t of scrupulous conscientiousness, lie was horribly 
duimed, and in such daily danger of arrest, that the sight 
of a red waistcoat (which the myrmidons of the sheriif 
wore in the last century) threw him into a sort of scarlet 
fever. One day he had reason to believe that during his 
absence an unpleasant visiter of that description had called, 
and on I'eturnmg he was very particular in his inquiries 
respecting the ))erson8 who had been at the house. His 
cautious servant partly described one caller who excited 
his alarm. ** What kind of man was he ?" The girl really 
could not say. '* Had he any papers in his hand V She did 
not observe. "Did he wear tqp-boots ?" The cautious house- 
maid could not charge her memory. At last, as a iinal eifort 
to satisfy his curiosity, the tantalised debtor gasped out a 
final question — "Had he,*' he asked, almost dreading the 
answer, " a red waistcoat?*' The girl stood for a moment in 
an attitude of profound cogitation, and after she had worked 
up her master to the highest pitch of impatience by delay, 
drawled out, "Well, sir, 1 think he had — rather than 
otherwise. 

Blessed are the Deaf. — A parson preaching a tire- 
some sermon on happiness or bliss, when he had done a 
gentleman told him he had forgot one sort of happiness : 
" Happy are they that did not hear your sennon." — Jo: 
Miller y page 2Pt, 

A GOOD Saint — David Hume built the first house in a 
street afterwards called St. David Street, in the tJien new 
town of Edinburgh, " When the house was built and inha- 
bited by Hume, but while yet the street of which it was the 
conmiencement had no name, a witty young lady, daughter 
of Baron Ord, chalked on the wall the words, * St. David 
Sti-eet.' The allusion was very obvious. Hume's servant 
maid, judging that it was not meant in honour or reverence, 
ran into the house, much excited, to tell her master how he 
was made game of. * Never mind, lassie,' he said. * Many 
a better man has been made a saint of before.^ " — Burton s 
Life of Hume. 
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A Human Porcupine. — " I Ve got a new machine, 
exclaimed a Yankee pedlar, ** for picking bones out of fishes. 
Now I tell you it 's a leetle the darndest tmng you ever did see. 
All you have to do is to set it on a table, and turn a crank, 
and the fish flies rite down your throat, and tlie bones rite 
under the grate. Well, there was a country * gieenhorn ' 
got hold of it the other day, and he turned the crank the wrong 
way, and I tell you, the way the bones flew down his throat 
was awful : why it stuck that feller so full of bones, that he 
couldn't get his shirt oft' for a whole week." — New York Globe. 

Geography and Ignorance. — Dr. Hayhn, a noted 
author, especiallj^ for his Cosmography, happened to lose his 
way going to Oxford, in the forest of Which wood ; being then 
attended by one of his brother *s men, the man earnestly 
entreated him to lead the way, but the doctor telling him he 
did not know it, "How," said the fellow, "that is very 
strange, that you who have made a book of the whole world, 
cannot And the way out of this little wood." — Jo: Miller, 
page 34. 

Root and Branch. — Sarah, Duchess of Marlborough, 
was accustomed to give an annual feast, to which she 
invited all her relations, many of whom were expectant lega- 
tees in case of her demise. At one of Aese family gatherings 
she exclaimed, in allusion to her numerous progeny and 
descendants, ** What a glorious sight it is to see such a number 
of branches flourishing from the same root!" "Alas," 
sighed Jack Spencer to a first cousin next him, "the branches 
would flourish far better if the root were under ground ! " 

Zimmerman, but not "on Solitude."— This essayist 
on solitude, who was a physician, a courtier, and sometimes 
a wit, was summoned from Hanover to attend Frederick the 
Great in his last illness. One day the king ventured an 
ancient jeu d' esprit against the profession. "You have," 
he said, "heljied many a man into another world." Dr. 
Zimmerman replied with unctuous courtliness, " Not so many 
as your majesty, nor with so much honour to myself." 

A Parisian Cockney. — A thorough-bred hadaud from 
Paris, stroUing on the quay ot Macon, a friend pointed out 
to him tlie Saone. " In Paris," he remarked, " we call it 
the Seine." Of course he thought the stream which inter- 
sects Paris is the only stream in the vrot\^,—Memoires 
dun Touriste, par TAtUeur de Rouge et Noir. 
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Involuntary Candour. — Towards the unhappy close of 
Lord Dudley's life, he had so confirmed a habit of talking 
aloud to himself, that, no matter in whose company, he broke 
forth in soliloquy. He had a great dislike to be asked to give 
any one a lift in his carriage. An ingenious tormentor of 
Brooke's begged him to give a cast to a homeward-bound 
unconscious victim. It could not be refused. The unhappy 
pair set out in their chariot, and arrived silently near Mount 
Street, when Lord Dudley muttered audibly, ** What a bore ! 
It would be civil to say something. Pernaps I had better 
ask him to dinner. I 11 think alK>ut it." His companion, 
a person of infinite fancy, and to whom Lord Dudley after- 
wards took a great likmg, re-muttei-ed, after a due pause, 
** What a bore I Suppose he should ask me to dinner. 
What should I do ? 1 *U think about it. ' ' 

Ignorance for Two ! — Two gentlemen disputing about 
religion in Button s Coffee-house, said one of them, ** I won- 
der, sir, you should talk of religion, when 1 '11 hold you five 
guineas you can't say the Lora'a Prayer." "Done," said 
the other, "and Sir Kichard Steele shall hold the stakes." 
The money being deposited, the gentleman be^an with, ** I 
believe," <fcc., and so went cleverly through t?ie Creed. 
" Well," said the other, " I own I have lost ; I did not think 
he could have done it." — Jo: Millar, page 24. 

" Any old Clo' ! " — The other day I was what you would 
c&\] floored by a Jew. He passed me several times crying for old 
clothes in the most nasal and extraordinary tone I overheard. 
At last I was so provoked, that I said to him, " Pray, why 
can 't you say * old clothes' in a plain way, as I do now ? ' 
The Jew stopped, and looking very gravely at me, said in a 
clear and even fine accent, "Sir, 1 can say old clothes as well 
as you can; but if you had to say so ten times a minute, for 
an hour together, you would say Och Clo as I do now;" and 
80 he marcned off, I was so confounded with the justice of 
his retort, that I followed and gave him a shilling, the only 
one I had. — Coleridge^ s Table Talk. 

'T IS ill Jesting with the Hangman. — A notorious 
rogue being brought to the bar, and knowing his case to be 
desperate, instead of pleading, he took to himself the liberty 
of jesting, and thus said, " I charge you, in the king's name, 
to seize and take away that man (meaning the judge) in the 
red gown, for I go in danger because of him." — Bacon, 
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A SUPERLATITE Bathos. — What dull coxcombs your 
diplomatists at home generally are ! I remember dining at 
Mr. Fi-ere's once in company with Canning and a few other 

interesting men. Just beix)re dinner Lord called on 

Frere, and asked himself to dinner. From the moment of 
his entry he began to talk to the whole party, and in French, 
all of us being genuine English ; and 1 was told his Fiiench 
was execrable. He had ibllowed the Russian army into 
France, and seen a good deal of the ^reat men concerned in 
the war. Of none of those things did he say a word, but 
went on, sometimes in English and sometimes in French, 
gabbling about cookery and dress and the like. At last he 
paused tor a little; and I said a few words, remarking how a 
great image may be reduced to the ridiculous and contempt- 
ible by brmging the constituent parts into prominent detail, 
and mentioned the grandem* of the deluge and the preserva- 
tion of life in Genesis and the Paradise Lost, and the ludi- 
crous effect produced by Drayton's description in his Noah's 
Flood :~ 

" And now the beasts are walking from the wood, 
As well of ravine, as that chew the cud. 
The king of beasts his fury doth suppress. 
And to me Ark leads down the lioness; 
The bull for his beloved mate doth low. 
And to the Ark brings on the fair-eyed cow," <kc. 

Hereupon Lord resumed, and spoke in raptures of a 

picture which he had lately seen of Noah's Ark, and said the 
animals were all marching two and two, the little ones first, 
and that the elephants came last in great majesty and filled 
up the fore-ground. **Ah! no doubt, my lord,' said Can- 
ning ; " your elephants, wise fellows ! staid behind to pack 
up their trunks ! ' This floored the ambassador for half an 
hour. — Coleridge s Table Talk, 

Retort Military. — A lieutenant-colonel to one of the 
Irish regiments in the French service, being dispatched by 
the Duke of Berwick from Fort-Keil to the King of France, 
with a complaint relating to some irregularities that had 
happened in the regiment, his majesty, with some emotion 
of mind, told him, tliat the Irish troops gave him moi-e 
uneasiness than all his forces besides. *' Sir," said the officer, 
*' all your majesty's enemies make the same complaint." — 
Jo: Miller, page 32. 
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** Halves 1 " — A nobleman, resident at a castle in Italy, 
was about to celebrate his marriage feast. All the elements 
wave propitious except the ocean, which had been so bois- 
terous as to deny the very necessary appendage of fish. On 
the very morning of the feast, however, a poor fisherman made 
his appearance with a turbot so large that it seemed to have 
been created for the occasion. Joy pervaded the castle, and 
the fisherman was ushered widi nis prize into the saloon, 
where the nobleman, in the presence of'^his visitors, requested 
him to put what price he thought proper on the fish, and it 
should instantly be paid him. *' One nundred lashes," said 
the fisherman, '* on my bare bock, is the price of my fish, 
and I will not bate one strand of whipcord on the bargain/* 
The nobleman and his quests were not a little astonished, but 
our chapman was resolute, and remonstrance was in vain. 
At lengtn the nobleman exclaimed, ** Well, well, the fellow 
is a humourist, but the fish we must have ; but lay on li^^htly, 
and let the price be paid in our presence. " After fifty toshes 
had been administered, " Hold, hold!" exclaimed the fisher- 
man, '* I have a partner in this business, and it is fitting that 
he should receive his share." "What, are there two such 
madcaps in the world !" exclaimed the nobleman ; ** name 
him, and he shall be sent for instantly." ** You need not go 
very far for him," said the fisherman, ** you will find him at 

Jrour gate, in the shape of your own poiter, who would not 
ct me in until I promised that he should have the half of 
whatever I received for my turbot." "Oh, oh," said the 
nobleman, " bring him up instantly ; he ehall receive the 
stipulated moiety with the strictest justice." This ceremony 
bemg finished, he discharged the porter, and amply rewarded 
the fisheiman. — Colton. 

Mind Your Own Business.— A midshipman, oneni^ht, 
in company with Jo : Miller and myself, told us that being 
once in great danger at sea, everybody was observed to be upon 
their knees but one man, who, bemg called upon to come, 
with the rest of the hands, to prayers : " Not I," said he. 
"It's your business to take care of the ship ; I am but a 
passenger." — Jo: Miller , page 22. 

The Depth of the Sea.— The Talmudists tell us that 
one wishing to bathe, a voice was heard from heaven, " Step 
not in there; for seven years ago a carpenter di'opped his axe, 
and it hath not yet reached the bottom." 
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A Rule of Proportions. — Suett, whose Hippocrene was 
craam of the valley, had once a landlady with a similar 
taste. She would order her servant to procure supplies after 
the following fashion : — " Betty, go and get a quartern loaf and 
half a quartern of gin." Off went Betty : she was speedily 
recalled. '* Betty, make it Jidlf a quartern hafj and a 
quartern of gin.'' But Betty had not got fairly across the 
threshold ere the voice was again heard, " Betty ; on second 
thouffhts, you may as well make it all gin /" 

Nonchalance. — An Englishman is not only fond of see- 
ing sights, hut he is also fond of expressing himself in his 
own peculiar and independent stjrle. One of our countrymen 
applied, when at Berlm, to the lord-marechal to present him 
to the king, Frederick the Great. His lordship told him that 
it was not such an easy matter, and that many great nohle- 
men had heen refused. " Faith," said the Englishman, ** it 
is not that I care much ahout it ; hut as I have already seen 
five kin^s, I should have heen glad to make up the half 
dozen. ' 

Rakes. — Dr. Sewel, and two or three more gentlemen, 
walking towards Hampstead on a summer's day, were met 
hy the famous Daniel Purcell, who was very importunate 
with them to know upon what account they were going 
there. The doctor merrily answering him, " To make hay. 
" Very well," replied the other, ** you will he there at a very 
convenient season ; the countrv wants rakes." — Jo : Miller, 
p. 39. 

One Shilling Each. — An attorney in Dublin having 
died exceedingly poor, a shilling subscription was set on foot 
to pay the expenses of his fiineral. Most of the attorneys 
ana barristers having subscribed, one of them applied to Toler, 
afterwards Lord Chief-Justice Norbury, expressing his hope 
that he would also subscribe his shilling. " Only a sliilling f " 
said Toler; " onlv a shilling to bury an attorney! Here is 
a guinea ; go and bury one-and-twenty of them." — Ttciss'a 
Life of Lord Eldon. 

Cut, but don't come again. — Most people must have 
seen or heard of a caricature representing a ffentleman at 
dinner upon a round of beef, with the landlora looking on. 
** Capital beef, landlord," says the gentleman; ** a man may 
cut and come ngain here." ** You may cut, sir," replies the 
landlord ; " but I '11 be hanged if you shall come again." 
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Here 's Sixpeiwe, but don t be dissipated. — Severa: 
amusing stories of tha liberality of certain classes of senators 
to the reporters for the puUic press in New York and Boston, 4^ 
have been recorded in the American papers. One of these 
describes a tall, awkward, coarse-looking man, who might 
have sat for ths portrait of the " Raw Western Member," 
stepped up one oay to a reporter's desk, and pulling out a 
leathern purse, very long and very lank, thus addressed the 
man of letters : — ** I 'm come to settle with you for that 
speech which you done up for me last week — the speech 
on the banks. ' "Oh yes, I recollect ; the report was 
made mextenso, at your request, sir." " Yes, I axed it jist 
60, and it was done up well. I like to encourage the press : 
a free press is the great bulwark of these United States. 
Young man that 's your money!" and so saying, he dived 
io th3 bottom of ths purse, and extracting two dollars in 
specie, laid them down with the air of ao emperor. " My 
dear sir," said the letter- writer, in the quietest manner ima- 
ginable, " my dear sir, I am exceedinglv obliged to you. The 
value of the handsome pecuniary reward which you have just 
bestowed on my poor services, is enhanced an himdred-fold 
by the courteous manner in which it has been conveyed to 
me. What can I do in return ? Will you have the good- 
ness, "handing back the coins, ** will you have the gooaness 
to step down to Mr. Foy (the Bellamy of the House ot Repre- 
sentatives), and ask him to join you in drinking my health. 
You perceive I have added one dollar, to make up the price of 
a bottle. And now, sir, I bid you good morning. The 
hon. gentleman for a moment looked puzzled, and then coolly 
droppmg the silver into his purse, returned to his seat. 

A Dram on Tick. — Old Dennis, who had been the author 
of manv plays, goin^ by a brandy-shop in St. Paul's Church- 
yard, the man who kept it came out to him, and desired him 
to drink a dram. " For what reason ?" said he. " Because 
you are a dramatic poet," answered the other. " Well, sir, " 
said the old gentleman, ** thou art an out-of-the-way fellow, 
and I will drink a dram with thee;" but when he had so 
done, he asked him to pay for it. " 'Sdeath, sir," said the 
bard, *' did not you ask me to drink a dram with vou, because 
I was a dramatic poet?" "Yes, sir," replied the fellow, 
" but I did not think you had been a dram-o'tick poet." 
— Jo : MUler, paje 14. 
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A Small Charge. — The following version of a charge 
delivered to his clergy by Dr. Bloomfield, when Bishop of 
Chester, the Rev. Sioaey Smith solemnly declared he did not 
write : — 

" Hunt not, fish not, shoot not, 
Dance not, fiddle not, flute not ; 
Be sure you have nothing to do with the Whigs, 
But stay at home and feed your pi^js ; 
And, aoove all, I make it my particular desire. 
That at least once a- week you dine with the 'squire." 

Ruffles. — A French marquis, being one day at dinner 
at the late Ro^er Williams's, the famous punster and publi- 
can, and boasting of the happy genius of nis nation, in pro- 
jecting all the fine modes and fashions, particularly the ruffle, 
which, he said, ** was de fine ornament to de hand, and had 
been followed by all de oder nations;" Roger allowed what 
he said, but observed at the same time, " That the English, 
according to custom, had made a ^at improvement upon 
their invention, by adding the shut to it."— «7b; Miller, 
jxige 28. 

French Sentiment. — There lives an old ()easant woman 
near Paris, who has an orphan granddaughter, sixteen years 
of age, with whom she charges herself, and whom she is . 
passionately fond of; but as, in such a condition of hfc, sen- 
sibility is often joined to brutality and violence, the afiection 
of the old woman for the youn^ girl does not prevent her from 
frequently beating her with rudeness and seventy — ^a treatment 
which the poor girl has constantly supported with unalter- 
able mildness, and without uttering a single complaint. One 
day when the old woman, yielding as usual to her fury, beat 
the young peasant girl with great cruelty and for a long time, 
the latter all at once began to weep bitterly. On this her 
grandmother ceased, and cried out, ** Ah ! tnis is something 
new. You never used to cry when I beat you, and why do 
you do so now ?" ** Alas ! ' cried the angelic girl, "I cry 
because you do not hurt me now; and I see by that sign that 
your strength is going." — Memoirs of Madame de Oenlis 

It is said of Mirabeau's servant, that he came weeping to 
his master one day. ** Alas ! " he sobbed out, " I must have 
done something dreadful, or I should not be so overlooked 
and neglected. Monseigneur has not knocked me down since 
Tuesday." 
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Scottish Square Measure. — A public dinner in Edin- 
burgh had dwindled away to two guests, an Englishman and 
a Highland gentleman, who were each trying to prove the 
superiority ot their native countries. Of course, at an argu- 
ment of this kind, a Scotchman possesses, from constant 
practice, overwhelming advantages. The Highlander's logic 
was so good that he beat his opponent on every point : at 
last the Englishman put a poser. " You will," he said, ** at 
least admit that England is larger in extent than Scotland?" 
" Certainly not," was the confident reply. " You see, sir, 
ours is a mountainous, yours is a flat country. Now, if all 
our hills were roUtd outjiaty we should beat you by hundreds 
of square miles." 

An Owl's HiNT.---The Khaleefeh, 'Abd El-Melik, was, 
in the beginning of his reign, an unjust monarch. Being, 
one night, unable to sleep, he called for a peison to tell him 
a story for his amusement. "0 Prince of the Faithful," 
said the man thus bidden, *' there was an owl in El-M6sil, 
and an owl in El-Basrah : and the owl of El-Mosil demanded 
in marriage, for her son, the daughter of the owl of El-Basrah ; 
but the owl of El-Basrah said, * I will not, unless thou give 
me, as her dowry, a hundred desolate farms.' * That I can- ; 
not do, ' said the owl of El-M6sil, * at present; but if our 
sovereign (may God, whose name be exalted, preserve him !) 
live one year, I will give thee what thou desirest.' " This 
simple fable sufficed to rouse the prince from his apathy, and 
he thenceforward applied himself to fulfil the duties of his 
station. — Lane 8 Notes to Arabian Nights. 

Posthumous Revenge. — King Henry VIII. designing 
to send a nobleman on an embassy to Francis I. at a very 
dangerous juncture, he' begged to be excused, saying, such 
a threatening message to so not a prince as Francis 1. might 
go near to cost him his life. "Fear not," said old Harry; 
*'if the French kino; should offer to take away your life, 1 f 
would revenge you by taking off the heads of many French- 
men now in my power." ** But of all those heads," rephed 
the nobleman, ** there mayjiot be one to fit my shoulders." — 
Jo: Miller, page 25. 

A KEEN Sportsman. — In a letter from Mr. Brune to 
Mr. Mawlins, June 14, 1735, in the Bodleian collection, he 
states that one Mr. Vernon followed a butterfly nine miles 
before he could catch him ! 
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Books by the Cabt-load. — There was a certain Dr. 
John Campbell, who flourished some half century siuee^ 
aiid was a most multifarious writer. Besides writing several 
separate works, he contributed some of the longest and 
best articles to the * Universal History/ the 'Biographia 
Britamiica/ the ' Political Survey/ and other voluminous 
publications. Dining out one day, a man of lai'ge for- 
tune was so pleased with his conversation that he com- 
missioned him to send him a set of his works. The next 
mornins- a cart arrived at the gentleman's door, loaded with 
books m all shapes and sizes. The sum total at the bottom 
of tlie invoice was seventy pounds^ which was, however^ 
cheerfully paid. 

It is said of an illiterate trader, whoha^ suddenly become 
wealthy by railway speculations, that, having built a country 
house, containing a library of laree dimensions, he had it 
carefully measured, and sent an order to a London bookseller 
worded thus : — '* Be pleased to send per luggage-train books 
as per square measure enclosed.'^ 

Mr. Tip Topham.— One Mr. Topham was so very tall 
and large, that if he was hving now, ne might be shown at 
Yeate's theati*e for a sight. This gentleman going one day 
to inquire for a countryman a little way out of town, when he 
came to the house, he looked in at a htUe window over the 
door, and asked the woman, who sat by the fire, if her hus- 
band was at home? "No, sir," said sne, "but if you please 
to alight and come in, I'll go and call him.'' — Jo: Miller, 
petge 18. 

The Blindness of Justice. — At the election for the 
county of Middlesex in 1727, Justice V — , of Brentford, being 
tired with committing, could not be idle, but must make one 
of the mob himself; and in the fray was so beat as to be at 
this time blind, which gave occasion to several of the inha- 
bitants the next day to send to congratulate him upon his 
being a complete justice, from the ola sayinf, " that justice 
ought to be blind, '^ — Miifs Weekly Joumai. 

A Cure for Health.-^A rich valetudinarian called in 
a physician for a slight disorder. The physician felt his 
pulse, and inquired, " Do vou eat well ?" "Yes," said the 
patient. " Do you sleep ^ell ?" "I do." Then, said the 
^sculapius, " 1 shall give you something to take away 
all that. 
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Winning by an Odd Trick. — A parson in the country 
liveing among his parishioners and neighbors, would some- 
times, at his retired hours, for his recreation, play at cards 
amongst them, for which he was much envied of a puritane 
iustice and the official of the diocese. These, meeting on a 
market-day amongt the chiefe men of the countrey, when the 
parson was there present, his two adversaries be^an in the 
ordinary openly to reproue him at the table for prophane card- 
playing, not fitting his calling; who, hearing them with some 
impatience, and the rest attending how he could acquit him- 
selfe, he thus began : — "Right Worshipfiill, and the rest of 
my friends, I am here charged by Master Iustice and Master 
Omciall to be a common card-player, to which I answere, if 
all men would make that use of it that I doe, it would seeme 
as pardonable as I shall make it appear excusable in me. For 
my own part, I never see an ace, but I apprehend that unity 
which ought to bee betwixt man and wife. If a duce, the 
loue which should bee betwixt neighbours. If a tra, if two of 
my parishioners bee at ods, how needfuU a thing it is for a 
third person to reconcile them, and make them mends ; and 
so of the rest. Nor doe I looke upon a king, but presently I 
apprehend the alleageance due to my prince and soueraigne. 
Nor on a queene, but I remember ner sacred maiesty, and 
the reuerence belonging to her estate. Nor doe I cast mine 
eye vpon a knave, out it puts me in minde either of you. 
Master Iustice, or you. Master Officiall, or of some other of 
my good friends." The iustice and officiall were answered,' 
and the plane honest parson, for his wit sake, both applauded 
and excused. — Banquet ofJeaaU, UhEdit, London, 1634. 

Manners. — Manners, who was himself but lately made 
Earl of Rutland, told Sir Thomas Moore, " He was too much 
elated by his preferment ; that he verified the old proverb, 
'Honores mutant mores.'" "No, my lord," said Sir 
Thomas, " the pun will do much better in plain English, 
* Honours change Manners.' " — Jo: Miller, page 26. 

Thunder and Milk. — To a person who had been relating 
many incredible stories. Professor Engel, who was present, 
in order to repress his impertinence, said, " But, gentle- 
men all this amounts to but very little, when I can assure 
you that a celebrated organist once imitated a thunder- 
stcim so well, that for miles round all die milk turned 
dcur." — Life of Rev, T, Barham, 
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Theodore Hook on the House of Lords. — Hook once 

fave to Mr. Barham the following account of his going to 
lOrd Melville's trial with a friend : — " They went early, and 
were engaged in conversation when the peers began to enter. 
At this moment a country-looking lady, whom he aftenvards 
found to be a resident at Rye, in Sussex, touched his arm, 
and said, * I beg your pardon, sir, but pray who are those 
gentlemen in red now coming in ? ' * Those, ma'am, ' returned 
Theodore, * are the Barons of England ; in these cases tlie 
junior peers always come first.' * Thank you, sir; much 
obliged to you. Louisa, my dear ! ' (turning to a girl about 
fourteen,) * tell Jane' (about ten) * those are the Barons of Eng- 
land, and the Juniors (that 's the youngest, you know) always 
goes first. Tell her to be sure and remember that when wc 
get home. '* Dear me, ma' ! ' said Louisa, * can that gentle- 
man be one of the youngest? I am sure he looks very old.' 
' Human nature,' added Hook, * could not stand this ; any 
one, though with no more mischief in him than a dove, must 
have been excited to a hoax.' 'And, pray, sir,' continued 
the lady, * what gentlemen are these ? ' pomting to the bishops, 
who came next in order, in the dress which they wear on 
state occasions, viz., the rochet and lawn sleeves over their 
doctor's robes. * Gentlemen, madam!' said Hook, * these 
are not gentlemen ; these are ladies, elderly ladies — the dow- 
ager peeresses in their own right.' The fair inquirer fixed a 
penetrating glance upon his countenance, sajnng, as plainly 
as an eye can say, * Are you quizzing me or no ?' I^ot a 
muscle moved ; till at last, tolerably well satisfied with the 
scrutiny, she turned round and whispered, * Louisa, dear, the 
gentleman says that these are elderly ladies and dowager 
peeresses in their own right; tell Jane not to forget that.' AH 
went on smoothly, till the Speaker of the House of ConMnons 
attracted her attention by tne rich embroidery of his robes. 
* Pray, sir,' said she, * and who is that fine-looking person 
opposite?' 'That, madam,' was the answer, * is Cardinal 
Wolsey ! ' * No, sir,' cried the lady, drawing herself up, and 
casting at her informant a look of angir disdain, * we knows 
a little better than that ; Cardinal Wolsey has been dead 
many a good year ! ' * No such thing, my dear madam, I 
^^'assure you,' replied Hook, with a gravity that must have 
been almost preternatural; * it has been, I Know, so reported 
in the country, but without the least foundation ; in fact. 
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^ , those rascally iiewspapei*s will sav anything.* The good old 
f y gentlewoman appeared thunderstruck, opened her eyes to 
^^(( th^h* full extent, and gasped like a dyin^ carp — vox faucihus 
hfBxit ; seizing a daughter with each hanci, she hurried without 
a woi'd fi'om the spot." — Tlve Life of the Rev. J. Barham. 

From Ear to Ear. — A witty knave coming into a lace 
shop upon Ludgate Hill, said he had occasion for a small 
quantity of very fine lace, and having pitched upon that he 
liked, asked the woman of the shop how much she would have 
for as much as could reach from one of his eare to the other, 
and measure which way she pleased, either over his head or 
under his chin. After some words they agreed, and he paid 
the nioney down, and began to measure, saying, ** One ot my 
ears is here, and the other is nailed to the" niflory in Bristol, 
therefore I fear you have not enough to maite good the bar- 
gain; however, 1 will take this piece in part, and desire you 
will provide the rest with all expedition." — Jo: Miller, 
page 27. 

Love and Lamp Light. — Amongst other feats which love, 
under the influence of disappointment, has achieved, is that 
of turning night into day. Miss Mary Lucrine, a maiden of 
small fortune, who died in 1778, having met with a disap- 
pointment in matrimony in earlv life, vowed that she would 
" never see the light of the sun I'** Accordingly the windows 
of her apartments in Oxford Street were closely shut up for 
years, and she kept her resolution to her ayin^ day. — 
About two years before another elderly damsel aiea in Cnar- 
ter-house S^quare, who had lived by lamp light to fulfil a 
similar vow from the same cause. — Mrs. Day, widow of 
the author of * Sandford and Merton,* was another heroine 
of lamp light. After her husband's death she forswore the 
sun, and took to the lamp by day and the moon at night. 
She lived till evening shut up m a aark room, and walked in^jv 
I her garden at night. — Recreative Review. / \^ 

A Comfortable Couch. — Malherbe, having dined 
with the Bishop of Rouen, who was a dull preacher, was 
asked by him to adjourn from the table to the church, 
where he was then going to preach. "Pardon, me," 
said Malherbe, "but I can sleep very well where I am." 
What *s in a Name ? — Everything. ** Fascination, 
or the Philosophy of Charming," is the title of a pam- 
phlet on Mesmerism, published ni America. 
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Ir. Uayi afterwards Lord Newton, 
>f the Court of^Session, was equally romark- 
. . . laual auil as a lawyer. It was ot him that the 
famous story is told of a client calling for him one day at 
four u'ciock, and being surjirised to find nim at dinner; when, 
on the client aaying to the servant that he bad understood 
five to be Mr. Hay 'b dinner hour, "Oil. but, sir," said the 
luan, " it is his yesterday'a dinner!" — Chaniieri' Tradilion* 
of Edinburgh. 

A THKiviNO Trade.— A country fellow, who was just 
come to London, gaping about in every shop he came to, at 
laatlooked into a scriveners, whereseeing only one man sitting 
at a desk, he could not iniag;ine what commodity' was sold 
there; but calliuo; to the clerk. " Pray, sir," said ne, " what 
do you sell here i" "Loggerheads,' cried the other. "Do 
you?" answered the countryman; "egad, then you've a 
special trade ; for I see you liave but one left." — Jo: MilUr, 
page 3S. 

New laid Eggs. — A stoll-keeper in Paris, whose neigh- 
bour sold new laid e^s, drove a lucrative trade in chestnuts 
by declaring they were "from Lyons." The egg-merchant 
thought some cliann must belomc to the words, and imitated 
them, continually crying out, " New laid eggs from Lyons ! " 
lie was, however, soon ruined, for people held their noses as 
they passed, fearing even to look at " new laid eggs" which 
must have been submitted to a three days' journey. - 

They cam't do it. — Jo: Miller is innocent of the follow- 
ing, although it is ^nerally attributed to him : — A horse 
stealer waiting his tnal, ask^ his lawyer whether he thought, 
if eonvicted, they would hang him. " Hang you ?" said the 
attorney; "impossible." "How bo?" added the culprit. 
" Why, because they can't." " Can't ! but suppose they 
should?" " If they do, " rejoined the lawyer, offering what 
he thought a triumphant consolation, " I 'II play the deuce 
with them afterwards ! " 

A TARNATION TALL Day, — An American giant refused to 
come over to tliis country, because not one of our days — 

n tlie twenty-first or June — is long enough for hirn to 

itand upright in. 

Moral Philosophy. — "Ain't it wicked to rob 

his hen-roost, Jim?" " Ah, Bob, that's a greatjt 

noral question. Hand down t'other pullet." 
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The Possessive Case. — The late Mr. Pdham, brother 
of the Duke of Newcastle, and Prime MiiiiBter of England, 
wi^t.s remarkable for the easy and kind conde&<.€nsion with 
which he behaved to his domestics. One day he had sent 
for his coachman to give him some orders. Whilst he was 
sneaking, the man suddenly drew out his watch, and, 
glancing a look at it, abruptly broke off the conversation by 
exclaiming, ** Sir, it is my time, and I must go and drive my 
children in the carriage. ' "Richard,** said Mr. Pelham, 
** the time and the cai'riage may be yours, and so may the 
horses and other things ; but, my good Richard, do let the 
children be my own.' 

Accustomed to Villany. — Sandford, the actor, who is 
mentioned in the * Tattler* for his skilful delineation of vU- 
lany, happened, on one occasion, to perform the part of an 
honest statesman. The pit, after they had sat three or four 
acts, in a quiet expectation that the well-<lissembled honesty of 
Sandford — ^for such of course they concluded it — would soon 
be discovered, or at least, from its security, involve the actors 
in the play in some surprising distress or confusion, which 
mi^ht raise and animate the scenes to come ; when at last, 
finding no such matter, but that the catastrophe had taken 
quite another turn, and that Sandford was r^ly an honest 
man to the end of the play, they condemned it, as if the 
author had imposed upon them the most frontless or incredi- 
ble absmxiity. — Life of CoUey Gibber, 

A Substitute. — A prince laughing at one of his cour- 
tiers, whom he had employed in several embassies, told him he 
looked like an owl. ** I know not," answered the cour- 
tier, '* what I look like; but this I know, that I have had 
the honoiu* several times to represent your majesty's pei*8on.'' 
— Jo: MiMer, page 29. 

Slumbers in Sermon Time. — A court sermcm in the 
time of Charles II. was more productive of sleep than edifi- 
cation. Dr. South was preaching one Sunday, when he 
observed that not only the merry monarch, but most of the 
nobles, were fast locked in what a certain class of poets call 
Uie **anns of Morpheus." Lord Lauderdale snored the 
loudest of the con^gation ; and South, more loyal than 
displeased, broke on and called out, ** My dear Lora Lauder- 
dale, let me implore you not to snoi*e so loud. Fray, don't 
wake the king. ' 
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The Bishop's Saturday Night, — The Reverend Sydney 
Smith, on the bare suggestion that Lord John Russell's 
Church Commission shomd collect the church revenues, and 
pay the hierarchy out of them, imagined and described the 
scene of payment in the following irresistible words : — " I 
should like to see this subject in the hands of H.B. I would 
entitle the print — 

* The Bishop's Saturday Night ; or, 
Lord John Russell at uie 
Pay-Table.' 
The Bishops should b^ standing before the pay-table, and 
receiving their weekly allowance; Lord John and Spriiig Rice 
counting, ringing, and biting the sovereigns, and tne Bishop 
of Exeter insisting that the Chancellor of the Excheoiier has 
given him one which was not weight ; Viscount Melbourne, 
m high chuckle, should be standing, with his hat on, and his 
back to the fire, delighted with the contest ; and the Deans 
and Canons should be in the background, waiting till their 
turn came, and the Bishops were paid ; and among them a 
Canon, of large composition, urging them on not to give way 
too much to the Bench. Perhaps I should add the President 
of the Board of Trade, recommending the truck principle to 
the Bishops, and offering to pay them in hassocks, cassocks, 
aprons, shovel-hats, sermon-cases, and such like ecclesiastical 
gear." 

Raising a Story. — Mr. Congreve going up the water in 
a boat, one of the watermen told him, as they passed by 
Peterborough House, that that house had sunk a story. 
" No, friend," said he, " I rather believe it is a story raised." 
— Jo : MiUer, piige 24. 

Musical Taste.— In Southey's * Spain' it is related that 
the inhabitants of Corunna are in love with discords; for their 
carts, which are drawn by oxen, creak with ear-splitting 
shrillness. The governor of the town some years ago issued 
a mandate, ordering the carters to "grease their wheels." 
The drivers objected, and presented a humble petition against 
any sort of lubrication whatever, alleging that the creaking 
was so delightful, that not only themselves were unwilling to 
forego it, but that the oxen would not draw without the 
delicious accompaniment. Long habit had turned discord into 
music, just as the Highlanders profess to be charmed by tlie 
bagpipes. 
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Vote for Sheridan. — As Mr. Sheridan was coming up 
to town in one of the public coaches, for the purpose of caii- 
vassiug Westminster, at the time when Pauil was his oppo- 
nent, he found himself in company with two Westminster 
electors. In the course of conversation one of them asked 
the other to whom he meant to ^ive his vote ; when his 
friend replied, " To PauU, certain^ ; for though I think 
him but a shabby short of fellow, 1 would vote for any one 
rather than that rascal Sheridan ! " "Do you know tSlieri- 
dan?" asked the stranger. "Not I, sir, ' answered the 
gentleman ; ** nor should I wish to know him." The con- 
versation dropped here ; but when the party alighted to 
breakfast, Sheridan called aside the other gentleman, and 
said, "Pray, who is that very agreeable fnend of yours? 
He is one of the pleasantest fellows I ever met with, and 
should be ^lad to know his name." "His name is Mr. 

T ; he is an eminent lawyer, and resides in Lincoln's 

Inn Fields." Breakfast over, the party resumed their seats 
in the coach ; soon after which Sheridan turned the dis> 
course to the law. "It is," said he, "a fine profession. 
Men may rise from it to the highest eminence in the state ; 
and it gives vast scope to the display of talent : many of the 
most virtuous and noble characters recorded in our history 
have been lawyers. I am sorry, however, to add, that some 
of the greatest rascals have also been lawyers ; but of all 
the rascals of lawyers I ever heard of, the greatest is one 

T , who lives m Lincoln's Inn Fields." " I am Mr. 

T ," said the gentleman. " And I am Mr. Sheridan," 

was the reply. The jest was instantly seen; they shook 
hands, and, instead oi voting against the facetious orator, 
the lawyer exerted himself warmly in promoting his election. 

Sporting Face. — A soldier was bragging before Juli^is 
Gsesar of the wounds he had received in nis face. Ceesar, 
knowing him to be a coward, told him he had best take 
heed the next time he ran away, how he looked back. — Jo : 
Miller, page 40. 

What 's o*Clock ? — A city solicitor, who had late in life 
learnt a few French sentences, was very fond of sporting 
them. One morning he put to a friend the question, " Quil 
heure est ilf* " Je ne sais pas," was the answer. " Bless 
my heart," exclaimed the wonderful French scholar, bustlmg 
away; " I had no idea it was so late I" 
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Bachelors. — These gentlemen accept all the pleasures 
of society, and support none of the exj)ense. They dine out, 
and are not hound to give dinners in return. Instead of 
taking a hox hy the year, they huy an admission for life ; 
their carriage only holds two, and they are never ohliged to 
set down a dowager. Weddings, christenings, fdtes, — ^no- 
thing comes amiss to them. They are never called papa ; 
thev are not regularly assailed with milliners', staymakei's', 
ana jeweller's bills. We never see them ruining themselves 
in suits for conjugal rights; for them " My Wife's Mother " 
is destitute of point, and they yawn at the " Jealous Wife." 
They are never ffodfathers from reciprocity ; they sleep in 
peace during the best part of the morning ; leave balls when 
they like ; and invest money in the iiinds. — Code Civil, 
Manuel Complet de la Politesse. 

Retort Lexicographical. — Monsieur Vauj^elas having 
obtained a pension from the French king, on the interest of 
Cardinal Richelieu, the cardinal told him he hoped he would 
not forget the word pension in his dictionary. "No, my 
lord," said Vaugelas, " nor the word gratitude." — Jo : Mil- 
ler, page 35. 

A LIVING Skeleton. — ^Hugo Amot, author of a cleverly- 
executed history of Edinburgh, published in 1779, was a 
person of remarkably slender figure, which gave rise to 
numerous jokes at the expense of his personal appearance. 
An epigram on this subject, by Harry Erskine, has been 
handed down, running thus : — 

" The Scriptures assure us that much is forgiven 

To flesh and to blood by the mercy of heaven ; 

But I've searched the whole Bible, and texts can find none 

That extend the assurance to skin and to bone." 

A Warrior's Ejectment. — "My lord!" exclaimed a 
farmer and private of yeomanry to his landlord-colonel, 
during the Lancashire riots in 1819 ; "my lord!" he re- 
peated, almost breathless with fright, " the enemy is in the 
field ! " " Well, sir," returned the noble lord, with the cool- 
ness of a man who knows there is no danger, " turn 'em out ; 
it 's owr field!" 

A learned Inquirer. — Mr. Ilolwell, who wrote a very 
learned account of the doctrines of the Gentoos, is at great 
pains to polve the reason why the fishes were not drowned at 
the general deluge. 
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Of hym that rode out of London and had his 
SERUAUNT FOLOWYNGE ON FOOTE. — There was a manne on a 
tyme that rode v. myle out of London, and had his seruaunt 
folowyng after him on fote, the whiche came so nere, that 
the horse strake hym a great stroke vpon the thye. The 
seruaunte thynkynge to be reuenged, toke and threwe a great 
stone at the horse, and hytte his majster on the raynes of 
the backe, who thought it had bene his horse. He within a 
whyle loked backe and chvdde his seruaunte bycause he came 
halty^ne so farre behynae : the seruaunt aunswered : Sir 
your Tiorse hath gyuen me suche a stroke vpon jny thygli, 
that I can go no faster. Trewely said his mayster, the horse 
is a great kyckar, for lyke wyse with his hele right nowe he 
gaue me a great stroke vpon the raynes of my backe. — Tales 
and Quiche Answeres. 

Poetry a Species op Madness. —We read the follow- 
ing in Wanley's * Wonders,' vol. i. p. 184 : — " Malachus, a 
poet in Syracuse, had such fits of immoderate choler and 
anger as took away the use of his reason ; yet was he then 
then most able in the composure of verses, when he was thus 
made frantic by his passion." 

A Play on Cremona — A lady coming into a room hastily, 
with her mantua brushed down a Cremona fiddle that lay on 
a chair, and broke it; upon which a gentleman that was pre- 
sent burst into this exclamation from Virgil : — 

Mantua, vae miserse nimium vicina Cremonae ! 

Ah ! miserable Mantua, too near a neighbour to Cremona. 
—Jo: Miller, page 31. 

Unbounded Success. — CoUey Cibber tells an amusing 
story of a fine gentleman author of his day, who only 
wrote for fame and reputation. On the second day's pub- 
lic representation of one of his nieces, he was marching 
jf into the theatre in a stately full-bottomed periwig, with a 
lady of condition leaning on his arm, and raising his voice to 
the Sir Topling sound, that becaine the mouth of a man of 
quality, he cal&d out, ** Hey, box-keeper ! where is my Lady 
Such-a-one's servant?" John Trott, who then happened 
to be box-keeper, answered, *' Sir, we have dismissed ; there 
was not enough company to pay candles ! " — Life of Gibber, 
Drinking BY the Rule of Three. — Sir William Temple 
stinted himself to three glasses of wine : " one for myself," 
he said, " one for my friends, and one for my enemies." 
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Beware of Beer.— Bishop Warburton once said to a 
boy, who was Jiiiiiig with him at Gloucester, and was most 
assiduous in his devotion to the tankard, " Those who di*ink 
beer, think beer. — "Ga)% m one of his letters to the Countess 
of Suifolk, mentions a young lady whose whole desires were 
centred in ** a pot of good ale.' Her friends, anxious for 
her shape and complexion, constantly endeavoui'ed to dissuade 
her from her propensity. Her reply was, that by losing her 
beauty she would only lose a husband; but pale beer was her 
passion ! — An Italian opera singer, who has now retired to her 
native country, and who, it is said, imj)orts her own porter 
direct from the house of Barclay, Perkms, & Co., was asked 
some years ago, on being visited by a friend who knew her 
propeusitj, whether she indulged in it as much as usual. 
*'No, mia cara, prendo half-and-half adesso." Half-and- 
half is a light summer beverage composed of porter and ale 
in equal proportions. 

Jesting BY Inches. — It being proved in a trial at Guild- 
haU, that a man's name was remly Inch, who pretended it 
was Linch ; ** I see," said the iudge, " the proverb is verified 
in this man, who, being allowed an Inch, has taken an L." — 
Jo: Miller, 

Out of this comes the jeu d esprit fathered upon Listen and 
his fascinating and petite spouse. Some one having addi'essed 
the lovely Uttle lady as " Mrs. L.," *' Mrs. Ell!" repeated the 
comedian, "/call her Mrs. Inch." 

Inspiration and Bonnet Architecture. — The design- 
ing and making bonnets is in Paris one of the fine aits. A 
short time since, an EngHsh lady ordered a bonnet of one of 
the first artists. When it came home, the price seemed to be 
enormous, when the modist, in reply, declared that " it cost 
him three sleepless nights merely to imagine the design." 

On another occasion, the Duchess de L called at the 

house of this artist. His servant informed the lady that his 
master could not be disturbed. **/Z compose,^' added the 
lacquey, with mysterious impoitance. After waiting for 

some time, Madame de L — was admitted into the 

artist's studio ; for the crisis was passed — ^he had finished his 
work. His customer admired it excessively, and was in 
raptures at the set of the plume. " Yes, Madame la Du- 
chesse," he exclaimed, glowing with satisfied vanity, ** I 
fixed it a moment of enthusiasm, * 
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Meaning. — After the production of Mat. Lewis's first 
novel, he found himself courted by the highest circles ; than 
which nothing could be more agi-eeable to his taste, for his 
leading foible was a love of ^reat people. " He had always 
dukes and duchesses in his mouth," remarks Sir Walter 
Scott, in a note api)ended to * Byron's Diary,' **and was 
pathetically fond of any one that had a title. " In corrobora- 
tion of this, Byron, in his* Detached Thoughts,' i*elates that 
at Oatlands, Lewis was observed one morning to have his 
eyes red, and his air sentimental. Being asked why, he 
replied that when people said anytliing kind to him, it 
aftected him deeply; "and just now the Duchess (of York) 
has said somethmg so kind to me, that" — here tears began 
to flow. "Never mind, Lewis," said Colonel Annstrong 
to him, ** never mind, don't cry. She could not mean ti.' 

Pleasant Surgical Advice. — For the inconvenience of 
a fractured thigh, Hippocrates prescribes thus : — " In a 
fracture of the thigh, the extension ought to be particularly 
great, the muscles being so strong that, notwithstanding the 
effect of the bandages, their contraction is apt to shorten the 
limb. This is a detormity so deplorable, that, where there is 
reason to apprehend it, I woula advise the patient to suffer 
the other thigh to be broken also, in order to have them both 
of one length!" 

High Living. — Peterborough House, which is the very 
last in London, one way, being rebuilt, a gentleman asked 
another, who lived in it ? His friend told him Sir Robert 
Grosvenor. " I don't know," said the first, ** what estate 
Sir Robert lias, but he ought to have a very good one ; for 
nobody lives beyond him in the whole town.' — Jo: Miller, 
page 24. 

The Roses of June and the Frosts of December. — 
The Prince of Conti, the lover of Madame de Boufflers, was 
greatly attached to the sex, even when old. Perceiving, 
however, that he did not succeed so well as he had formerly 
done, he one day said, " It is time for me to retire. Formerly 
my civilities were taken for declarations of love, but now my 
declarations of love are taken only for civilities." 

Necessary Evils. — Adrian Vl. said a physician is very 
necessary to a populous country; for were it not for the 
faculty, men would live so long and grow so thick that one 
jM could not live for the other. — I'onls Apophthegms, 
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oY^J * * Cousin of Somerset. ' ' — The proud Duke of Somerset 

■^-^ was a patron of art. His grace haa employed James Sey- 
mour to paint figures, artists say ** portraits," of his horses 
at Petworth, and condescended to sit with his humhle name- 
sake at table. One day at dinner his grace filled his glass, 
and saying with a sneer, ** Cousin Seymour, your health," 
drank it on. " My lord," said the pamter, *' I believe 1 Jiave 
the honour of being related to your grace. " The proud peer 
rose from the table, and ordered his steward to dismiss the 
presumptuous painter, and employ a humbler brother of the 
brush. This was accordingly done; but when the new painter 
saw the spirited works of his predecessor, he shook his head, 
and retiring, said, " No man in England can compete with 
James Seymour." The duke now condescended to recall 
his discarded cousin. ** My lord," was the answer of Sey- 
mour, " I can now prove to the world that I am of your blood 
— I wont come .'" — Family Library. 

A Cure for Love. — Several years ago, when Mrs. Rogers 
the player was young and handsome, Lord North and Gi^y, 
renaarkable for nis homely face, accosting her one night be- 
hind the scenes, asked her with a sigh, what was a cure for 
love ? ** Your Lordship," said she ; "the best I know in the 
world." — Jo: MilleTypage 15. 

Commencement of Hostilities. — Curran, being called 
out to give satisfaction to an officer for some imaginary 
orfence, was told by his antagonist to fire first, which he 
declined, saying, " As you gave the invitation, I beg you will 
open the ball. ' 

Looking for Dawn. — The French jest books relate that 
a gentleman, not overburdened with sense, awoke one night, 
and told his servant to look out and see if it were daylio^ht. 
The man did as he was told ; and stepping in from tne oal- 
cony, declared that he could not see any signs of approaching 
day. ** Pooh ! pooh 1" exclaimed his master ; "1 know it 
must be dawn. Light the candle, and you will be able to 
see it better ! " 

** To Arms, to Arms ! " — Asouldier fell out of his bedde 
in the night, and hurt his arme. The next tent catching 
hold of the last woixl, in a kind of slumber, crydc arme; and 
so the mistake running on further, put the whole campe into 
armes, as if the enemy had been in their trenches. — Sir 
Nicholas L' Estrange, 
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Swimming without Water. — ^Menage gives us a speci- 
men of French badauderie and Hibernian confusion, in tlie 
following : — A Parisian who could not swim, bathing in the 
Seine, got out of his depth, and would have been inevitably 
drowned had not some swimmers been at hand to save him. 
On recovering, he protested that he would never venture into 
the water again till he had learned to swim. 

Grotesque Gardening. — The ridicule aimed at this 
perverted system in the SpectatorhsA more effect in sweeping 
it away than the gravest essays. The following is a speci- 
men : — ** An eminent town gardener represents that for the 
advancement of a politer sort of ornament in the villas and 
gardens adjacent to this great city, and in order to distinguish 
those places from the more barbarous countries of gross 
nature, the world stands much in need of a virtuoso gardener, 
who has a turn to sculpture, and is thereby capable of im- 
proving upon the ancients in the imagery oi Evergreens. I 
proceed to his catalogue : — * 1. Adam and Eve in Yew : 
Adam a little shattered by the fall of the Tree of Knowledge 
in the great storm ; Eve and the Serpent very flourishing. 
2. Noah's Ark in Holly : the ribs a Httle damaged for want 
of water. 3. The Tower of Babel — not yet finished, 4. St. 
George in Box : his arm scarce long enough, but will be in 
a condition to stick the Dragon by next April. 5. A gi^een 
Dragon of the same, with a tail of gromid Ivy — for the pre- 
sent. 6. A pair of Giants, stunted, to be sold cheap. 7. 
Edward the Black Prince in Cypress. 8. A Lam^stine 
Bear in Blossom, with a Juniper Hunter in Berries. 9. An 
old Maid of Honour in Wormwood. 10. A topping Ben 
JoNSON in Laurel. 11. Divers eminent Modem Poets in 
Bays, somewhat blighted; to be disposed of a Pennyworth. 
12. A Quickset Hog shot up into a Porcupine, by bemg for- 
got a week in rainy weather. 13. A Lavender Pig, with 
sage growing in his Belly.' " 

A TOO rapid Cure. — A surgeon, being sent for to a 
gentleman who had just received a slight wound in a ren- 
countre, gave orders to his servant to go home with all 
haste imaginable, and fetch a certain plaister ; the patient 
turning a little pale, "Lord, sir," said he, "1 hope there 
is no danger ?" " Yes, indeed, is there," answered the sur- 




§eon ; " for if the fellow don't set up a good pair of heels, 
tie wound will heal before he returns. * — Jo : Miller ^ page 32. 
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Parental Pleasures. — The following story has heen^' 
told of every popular king since the days of Augustus. It is 
amongst Tnomas Ford's * Apophthegms : * — A certain king ;^U 
of the Lacedemonians, being one day private in his garden, 
was teaching one of his children of live years old to ride on a 
stick, and unawares a great ambassador came to speak with 
him, at which both the king and the ambassador, on the 
king's behalf, began to blush at first; but soon after the kin^, 
putting away the blush and hobby-horse together, and with 
a pretty smile, asked the ambassador if he had any children 
othis own. He answered, ** No." " Then," said the king, 
" I pray tell not what you found me doing till you have some 
little ones of your own; then tell it, and spare not." 

Church Sup-port-ers. — In the beginning of Queen 
Anne's reign, three or four drunken tories, reeling home from 
the Fountain Tavern in the Strand, on a Sunday morning, 
cried out, " We are the pillars of the church." ** No," said 
a whig, that happened to be in their company, " you can be 
but the buttresses, for you never come on the inside of it." — 
Jo: Miller, page 17. 

The ** May not I do as I like with my own" Doctrine. 
— On one occasion, in the neighbourhood of Ilampstead 
Heath, a ruffianly driver was pummelling a miserable bare- 
boned liack hoi*se. Lord Erskine's sympathy provoked him 
to a smart remonstrance. " Why," said the fellow, " it 's 
my own ; mayn't I use it as I please ?" and as he spoke, he 
discharged a fresh shower of blows on the raw back of the 
beast. Lord Erskine, excessively irritated, laid his walking- 
stick sharply over the shoulders of the offender, who, crouch- 
ing and grumbling, asked what business he had to touch him 
with his stick. "Why," replied Erskine, to whom the 
opportunity of a joke was irresistible, ** it is my own ; may n't 
I use it as I please?" — Twiss's Life of Eldon. 

Delicate Creature ! — Antonia, eldest daughter of 
Marcus Antonius, is immortalised by Pliny as a lady who 
had rendered herself remarkable for a negative virtue, the 
delicacy of which can scarcely be appreciated now. The 
historian records, as a wonderful trait in her character, that 
— she never spat ! 

A Wonderful Animal. — "My horse, sir! Why, I'll 
wager it to stand still faster than yours can gallop! 

— Foote. 
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A Coward's Face. — Admiral Lord Howe, when a cap- 
tain, was hastily awakened hi the middle of the night hy the 
lieutenant of the watch, who infonned him, with gi*eat agita- 
tion, that the ship was on fire near the magazine. ** If that 
be the case," said he, rising leisurely to put on his clothes, 
" we shall soon know it." The lieutenant tiew back to the 
scene of danger, and almost instantly returning, exclaimed, 
"You need not, sir, be afraid; the fire is extinguished." 
" Afraid !" exclauned Howe, ** what do you mean by that, 
sir ? I never was afraid in my life ;" and, looking the lieute- 
nant full in the face, he added, " Pray how does a man fed 
when he is afraid ? I need not ask how he looks." 

ON SEEING A FRENCH WATCH ON A LADY's BOSOM. 

See what we get from foreign lands ! 
Time cannot now be said to linger, 
Allow 'd to lay his two rude hands 
Where others dare not lay a finger. — Goldsmith, 
To this we may add a proof from Punch, that the character- 
istic of a time-piece is modesty, rather than rudeness ; for, 
says that authority, "it always keeps its hands before 
its face." 

It is a wise Child who knows his own Father. — The 
Emperor Augustus being shown a young Grecian who very 
mucn resembled liim, asked the young man if his mother had 
not been at Rome. " No, sir," answered the Grecian, " but 
my father has." — Jo: Miller j page 30. 

Recipe for an Evening PARTY.—Take all the ladies 
and gentlemen you can set; place them in a room with a slow 
fire; stir them well ; and when they get well cranuned, stew 
them till they boil over into the stairs and passages. Have 
ready a piano-forte, a harp, a handful of boolis or prints; put 
them in from time to time ; when the mixture begins to 
settle, sweeten it with politesse, or wit, if you have it, 
if not, flattery will do as well, and is very cheap. When all' 
have stewed together for two or thi-ee hours, put in one or 
two turkeys, some tongues, sliced beef or ham, tarts, cakes^ 
and sweetmeats, and a few bottles of wine; the more you put 
the better, and the more substantial your rout willbe.— N.B. 
Fill your room quite full, and let the scum run oflf of itself. 

Cacoethes Loquendi. — Sidney Smith said of the 
ex-M.P. for Edinburgh, that all he wanted to make him 
' perfect was a few brilliant flashes of silence. 
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A Classic Candidate for distributing Soup. — ^While 
the Relief Act was in active operation in Ireland, one of the 
committees received the foUowmg answer to an advertisement 
for the post of clerk : — 

** Qui Bavium non odit, amet tua Carmina, Moevi." 

Virg. Eel. III., 90. 

Ego smn — I am 

Parvus homo — A little man, 

Aptus vivei^e — Fit to live 

In quod dabis — On what you 11 give ; 

Per totum diem — And, the whole day, 

Familiariter — ** In the family way," 

Distribuere — Out to deal 

Farinam ludicam — Indian meal, 

Aut jus Soyerum — Or Soyer's soup, 

Multo agmmi — To many a troop 

Mulierum et hominum — Of woman and man 

Stanneo vase— With a tin can. 

Hoc tibi mitto — I send this in, 

(Ne pecatum — No murtherin' sin,) 

Nam locum qusero — For a place 1 seek, 

Ut quaque hebaomada — That every week 

Fruar et potiar — We may " hob and nob" 

Quindecim ** RobertuUis'^— On Fifteen "Bob." 

Caius Julius Battus, Philomoath. 
BaUinahown, V. Prid. Id. Maii, MDCCCXLVII. 
The Irish paper from which this is taken adds, to our regret, 
that the classic candidate was rejected. 

A Poor Scholar. — A beggar asking alms tinder the 
name of a poor scholar, a gentleman to whom he applied 
himself asked him a question in Latin ; the fellow shalking 
his head, said he did not understand him." Why," said the 
gentleman, "did you not say you were a poor scholar?" 
" Yes," replied the other, " a poor one indeed, sir, for I do 
not understand one word of Latm." — Jo; Miller, page 16, 

The Small Hours. — " Past one !" cried the watchman. 
" You lie, you doff ! " exclaimed Pelham's companion. " You 
have passed two ! ' — Pdham, 

Tne Scotch jest books tell of a Highlander, who, having 
been newly appointed as a watchman in Aberdeen, heard a 
colleague at the end of the street call out, " Past one ! " to 
which he gave the Irish echo of " The same ower here ! " 
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The Force of Habit. — A well known Jack Brag, who 
had contrived to secure a limited reception in society, being one 
day in a party where those present were speculating on what 
thev would do in given contingencies, committed himself by 
exclaiming, " Now, if 1 was a gentleman," which, naturally 
enough, led ill-natured people to suppose that there had been 
a time when he was not. Still everybody was at fault as to 
his original vocation, until, in an unlucky hour, he accom- 
panied some of his new associates to a billiard table. Im- 
mediately on entering the room, he took up a cue, and 
placed himself before the marking-board, so naturally that 
every doubt was dissipated, and tlie marker stood confessed. — 
It has been told of the late Mr. Peter Moore, and was actu- 
ally true of Secretary Cragffs, who began life as a footman, 
that, in the days of his opulence, he once handed some ladies 
into a carriage, and then, from the mere force of habit, got 
up behind it nimself. — Quarterly Review, 

A Descent into .—Colonel , who made the fine 

fireworks in St. James's Square, upon the peace of Ryswick, 
being in company with some ladies, was highly commending 
the epitaph just then set up in the Abbey on Mr. Purceli's 
monument — " He is gone to that place where only his own 
harmony can be exceed." " Well, Colonel," said one of 
the ladies, " the same epitaph might serve for you by altering 
one word only : ' He is gone to that place where only his own 
fireworks can be exceeded.' " — Jo: Miller, page 16. 

Fathers and Sons. — Theophilus Cibber begged his 
father one day to let him have a hundred pounds, which 
would make him perfectly easy in his affairs. "It is very 
strange, "said CoUey, "that you can't live upon your salary, 
your henefit, and other advanta^. When I was of your 
age, I never spent any of my fathei*'s money." " Perhaps 
not," answered the son; " but I am sure you have spent a 
great many hundred pounds of my father's money." 

A Heavy Tread. — Mr. Douglas, son of the bishop, and 
a commoner at Oxford, was enormously fat. The following 
epigram, attributed to Canning, was circulated con- 
cerning his obesity : — 
** The stones of our chapel are both black and white, 

'T is a fact most undoubtedly true ; 
But since Douglas walks over them morning and night, 
'T is a wonder they 're not black and blue." 
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The Advantages of being Ugly. — Wilkes's challenge 
to Lord Townshend is well known. " Your lordship is one 
of the handsomest men in the kingdom, and I am one of the 
ugliest. Yet, give me but half an hour's start, and I will 
enter the lists against you with any woman you choose to 
name, because you will omit attentions on a-ccount of your 
fine exterior, which I shall double on account of my plain 
one.'' He used to add, that it took him just half an nour to 
talk away his face — ^a strong proof, if true, of the sagacity of 
the French proverb, "* Avec les Iwmmes V amour entre par Us 
yeux, avec lesfemmespar Us orieUes ;' ' for if ever man exceeded 
" the privilege which men enioy of being ugly," (the phrase 
is De Sevign6's,) it was Wilkes. He was so exceedingly 
ugly that a lottery-office keeper once offered him ten guineas 
not to pass his window whilst the tickets were drawing, for 
fear of his bringing ill luck upon the house. Balzac says 
that ugliness signifies little, provided it be a laideur inter- 
essante — Mirabeau's, for example, who desires a female coires- 
pondent who had never seen nim, and was anxious to form 
some notion of his face, to fancy a tiger marked with the 
small-pox. 

A duel, between M. de Langerie and M. de Montande, 
both remarkable for their ugliness, had a very comic catas- 
trophe. Arrived at the place of fighting, M. de Langerie 
stared his adversary in the face, and said, " I have just 
reflected; I can't fight with you." With this he returned his 
sword into its scabbard. * * How, sir ! what does this mean ? ' ' 
" It means that I shall not fight." " What ! you insult me 
and refuse to give me satisfaction ?" " If I nave insiilted 
you, I ask a thousand pardons; but I have an insurmountable 
reason for not fighting." "May one know it?" "Well, 
sir, this it is : it we fight, according to all appearances I 
shall kill you, and then I shall remani the ugliest fellow in 
the kingdom." His adversary could not help lauglung, and 
they returned to the city good friends. 

Immense Importation. — ^A countiyman admiring the 
stately fabric of St. Paul's, asked, whether it was made in 
England, or brought from beyond sea ? — Jo : Miller, page 40. 

rRECEDENCE. — Two ladics contended for precedence in 

;' the court of Charles V. They appealed to the monarch, who, 

^like another Solomon, awarded, "Let the elder go first." 

Such a dispute was never known afterwards to take place. 
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How SCOQGIN FOR ONE DaY SERVED IN A PrIEST's 

RooME. — Scog^in beeing at Rome, and lodged in a priest's 
house there, wliere an old Churchman that on a Sonday 
could not performe his duties to the parish. Whereupon 
Scoggin, taking vpon him the priest's office, and, as though 
he had bene anotner curate dwelling hard by, went to tne 
church, and said service, both forenoon and aftemooue ; but, 
as the order was then, the parishioners came before service 
and confessed them to the priest ; but, amongst the rest, 
there came to Scoggin a poor sheepeheard, whom Scoggin 
did aske, ** Friend, how sayest? hast thou kept the com- 
mandements of the Chm-ch ? " " No, never. " " Then, * * said 
Scoggin vnto him, '* what hast thou then kept ? " "I never 
kept anything but sheepe in all myhfe," quoth the shep- 
heard. Yet there was another, who, after hee had declared 
all his faults, was asked if anything else stucke in his con- 
science. He answered nothing, but that vpon a time he 
had stolen a halter. "Well," said Scoggin, "to steale a 
halter is no great matter. " " Yea, but, ' ' said the man, * * there 
was a horse tyed at the end thereof." "I, marry," qd 
Scoggin, " that is another manner of matter ; there is dine- 
rence betweene a horse and a halter. You must therefore 
restore backe the horse, and the next time that yee come 
againe I will absolve you for the halter." — Scoggin' 8 Jests, "^ 

A Clean Hint.—Au arch wag, of St. Jolms College, 
asked another of the same college, who was a great sloven, 
why he would not read a certain author called Go-Clenius. — 
Jo: Miller^ page 19. 

What's Going on ? — One sunny morning, a quidnunc 
and a bore was seen sauntering down Regent Sti*eet, seeking 
whom he might devour with his interminable twaddle. At 
length he espies — approaching^ in hot haste — ^the witty and 

no less busy D J . He sto^s and fastens on him, 

and the horror of the victim's situation is vividly expressed 
in his countenance. The quidnunc puts his usual question : 
" Well, my dear J , what's goin^ on ? " Releasing him- 
self, the wit strides hastily away, exclaiming, " / am ! 

* Scoggin's Jests, whereiu is declared bis Pleasant Pastimes in France, 
and of his Meninients among the Fryers ; lull uf Delight and honest Mirth. 
London : Print«'d by Ralph Blower, dwelling in Lanibert Hill, neare Old 
Fish Street, 1613. (There is un edition of Scofigin's " Jests," by T. Colwell, 
with tlie date 1 5fl5, in the Ilarleian Collection, Bibl. 2, iv. No. 19,636.) 
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Jests by George the Fourth. — Were it not that 
royal jests are scarce, the following witticisms are too well 
known to find a place here. The first, from Croly 's memoirs 
of his Majesty, is a mere pun. One year the Lewes races were 
thinly attended in consequence of the rain. The Prince 
Regent and a few persons of rank were there, and underwent 
a drenching. On their return, some observation was made 
on the small number of noblemen on the coui*se. ** I beg 
pardon," said the prince, " I tliink 1 saw a very handsome 
sprinkling of the nooility." — We are quite sure that the next 
joke is to be fomid in several of the recent editions of * Jo : 
Miller.' While taking part in a conversation on the unfit- 
ness of Lord George Gordon for a mob leader, the Prince 
Regent instanced his allowing the rioters of 1780 to break 
open the gin shops, and, in particular, to intoxicate them- 
selves with the nlunder of Langdale's great brewery in Hol- 
bom. ** But why did not Langdale defend his property ? " 
was the question. " He had not the means," was the 
answer. "Not the means of defence ! " exclaimed his Royal 
Highness ; ** ask Angelo. He — ^a brewer — a fellow all his 
life long at cart and tierce.'^ 

A Lower than the Lowest Deep. — Ayoungfellow riding 
down a steep hill, and doubting the foot of it was hoggish, 
called out to a clown that was ditching, and asked him if it 
was hard at the bottom. " Ay," ans weired the countryman, 
** it is hard enough at the bottom, I '11 warrant you." But 
in half a dozen steps the horse sunk up to the saddle-skii*ts, 
which made the young gallant whip, spur, curs§,,(^nd swear. 
" Why, thou rascal, ' said he to the ditcher/** didst thou 
not tell me it was hard at bottom? " ** Ay," replied the 
other, ** but you are not halfway to the bottom yet." — Jo: 
Miller^ page 36. 

A Severe Penance. — A catholic gentleman, who was 
on the point of being married, obtained from his confessor his 
certificate of confession. Having read it, he observed that 
the priest had omitted the usual penance. *' Did you not 
tell me," said the confessor, **that you were going to be 
married?" 

An Irish Advertisement. — Lost on Saturday last, but 
the loser does not know where, an empty sack, with a cheese 
in it. On the sack, the letters P. G. are marked, but so 
completely worn out as not to be legible. 
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Hanging out the Sign. — "Lady Sundon is dead," 
writes Horace Walpole ; ** and I was saving to Lady Pom- 
fret, * to be sure she is dead very rich. She repUed with 
some warmth, * She never took money.' When I came 
home, 1 mentioned this to Sir Robert. * No,' said he, 
" but she took jewels ; Lord Pomfret's place of Master of 
the Horse to the Queen was bought of her for a pair of dia- 
mond earrings of fourteen hundreu pounds' value. One day 
that she wore them at a visit to old Marlborough's, as soon 
as she was gone the Duchess said to Lady Mary Wortley, 
* How can that woman have the impudence to go about m 
that bribe ? ' * Madam,' said Lady Mary, * how would you 
have people know where wine is to be sold, unless there is a 
sign hun^ out!' " 

The Long Bow. — A gentleman, who had been a great 
traveller, would oftentimes talk so extravagantly of the 
wonderful things he had seen abroad, that a Mend of his 
took notice to him of his exposing himself as he did to all 
companies, and asked him tne meaning of it. ** Why," says 
the traveller, " I have got such a habit of lying since I have 
been abroad, that I redly hardly know when I lie, and when 
I speak truth ; and should be very much obliged to you, if you 
would tread upon my toe at any time when I am likely to give 
myself too much liljerty that way. " His friend promised he 
would ; and accordingly, not long after, being at a tavern 
with him and other company, when the traveller was, 
amongst other strange things, giving an account of a church 
he ha3 seen in Italy, that was above two miles long, he trod 
on his too, .just as one of the company had asked. How 
broad that same church might be ? " Oh, ' said he, * * not above 
two feet." Upon which, the company bursting into a loud 
laugh ; " Zounds," said he, "if you had not trod upon my 
toe, I should have made it as oroad as it was long." — 
Jo: Miller, page 74. 

The Civil List. — One of the candidates for the Dublin 
University at the last general election, said of another, that 
his speech proved but the "vulgarity of his own natiu^, 
which not even a university education coidd refine." To 
this the gentleman assailed, replied, "that it was a great 
pity when his opponent had secured a retiring pension of 
three thousand per annum on the consolidated lund, that he 
had not also managed to put his tongue upon the civil list. " 
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Dead and Alive. — An Irishman being at a tavern 
where the cook was dressing some carp, observed some of 






same carp will live the longest after it is dead of any fish." — 
Jo : Miller, page 36. 

"No!" 
No sun, no moon ! 
No morn, no noon — 
No dawn, no dusk, no proper time of day — 
No sky, no earthly view — 
No distance looking blue — 
No road, no sti-eet, no toother side the way — 

No end to any row — 
No indications where the crescents go — 

No top to any steeple — 
No recognitions of familiar people — 
No comtesies for showing 'em — 
No knowing em — 
No travelling at aU, no locomotion, 
No inklinff of the way, no notion — 
No go, by land or ocean — 
No mail, no post — 
No news from any foreign coast — 
No park, no ring' no afternoon gentility— « 

No company, no nobility — 
No warmtn, no cheerfulness — no healthful care, 

No comfortable feel in any member — 
No shade, no shine, no butterflies, no bees, 
No fruits, no flowers, no leaves, no birds, 
No— vember ! — lliomas Hood. 
Late Hours. — The life of the Rev. T. Barham, other- 
wise "Thomas Ingoldsby," furnishes the following livelv 
specimen of logic : — When a student, he was taken to task 
by Mr. Hodson, afterwards principal of Brazennose, for his 
continued absence from morning chapel. "The fact is, sir," 
\xr 
n ^ 

up till seven o'clock in the morning : i am a man ot regi 
habits ; and unless I get to bed by four or five at latest, 1 
am reaJly fit for nothing next day." 
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Extraordinary Power of a Clairvoyante. — The fol- 
lowing anecdote of clairvoyance is reported, in the Gazette 
des Hopitav^, to have occurred i-ecently in Paris : — ^A young 
man employed in the Museum of Natural History had been j m 
repeatedly mvited by a credulous friend to witness the pro- 3*v 
ceedings of a celebrated female somnambulist, and on this ^ 
occasion he formed one of a large and brilliant assembly, all 
anxious to witness the powers of the Pythoness in predicting 
the nature, prognosis, and treatment of diseases. A young 
physician was seated at a table, industriously engaged in 
transferring the oracular responses to paper. An oihcial of 
the Museum of Natural History handed to the somnambulist 
a packet containing a lock of hair carefully wrapped in 
paper. The somnambulist removed the hair from the paper, 
smelt it, felt it, examined it closely with her lingers, and 
successively applied it to her forehead, occiput, and epigas- 
trium. She then suddenly ejaculated, " Light hair of a 
child — ^the child very ill — last stage of phthisis (consmnption) 
— no hope of recovery ; remedies to b« used," &c., running 
on with a long list of medicines, which the attendant physi- 
cian wrote clown in a proner and becoming manner. The 
gentleman who had handed the hair for exammation appeared 
much alarmed at the prognosis, put the prescription mto his 
pocket, and then took an opportunity ot announcing to the 
audience that this lock of light hair fi'om a phthisical child 
had been that morning cut from a young ana healthy camel 
in the menagerie ! He then made his escape as soon as 
possible. 

A Rogue in Grain. — One speaking of Titus Gates, said, 
he was a villain in grain, and deserved to be well threshed. — 
Jo: Miller, paije 37. 

A New Peer. — A Scotch lady, well known for the per- 
tinacity with which she adheres to the last centuiy Scotch, 

was lately proceeding, along with her husband, David , 

Esq., to dinner at the house of one of the highest legal func- 
tionaries in Edinbm-gh. Arrived at the house, one of the 
servants was asking what names he should announce, when 

Mr. inadvertently trod on his wife's dress. She, turning 

quickly round, cried, " Lord, Davie, man, ye 're tramping 
on my goon." The servant on the stairs immediately threw 
open the drawing-roopi door, and announced them as **Lord 
and Lady Davie/' 
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Doctors, painted by One of Themselves. — One of the 
cleverest of our medical writers thus frankly expresses his 
opinion of his own craft, and of medicine-taking generally : 
— " I declare," says Dr. James Johnston, ** mv conscientious 
opinion, founded on lon^ observation and reflection, that if 
there was not a single physician, surgeon, apothecary, man- 
midwife, chemist, drug^st, or drug, on the lace of the earth, 
there would he less sickness, and less mortality than now 
obtains. When we reflect that physic is a * conjectural art' 
that the best physicians make mistakes, that medicine is 
administered by hosts of quacks, that it is swallowed bv 
multitudes of people without any professional advice at all, 
and that the world would be infinitely more careful of them- 
selves if they were conscious that they had no remedy from 
drugs, these and many other facts will show that the propo- 
sition I have made is more startling than untrue. But as it 
is, drugs will be swallowed by all classes, rich and poor, with 
the hope of regaining health and prolonging life, and also 
with the expectation of being able to counteract the culpable 
indulgence of the appetites and passions ! " 

A Bull and a Bird. — A gentleman who had be^ 
out a shooting, brought home a small bird with him, and 
having an Irish servant, he asked him if he had shot that 
httle bird. ** Yes," he told him. ** Arrah ! by my shoul, 
honey," replied the Irishman, ** it was not worth powder 
and shot ; for this little thing would have died in the fall." 
— Jo : Miller, page 36. 

A Herd op Bulls. — In a debate on the Leather Tax in 
1795, in the Irish House of Conmions, the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, Sir John Plunkett, observed, with great emphasis, 
" That, in the prosecution of the present war, every man ought 
to give his last guinea to protect the remainder." Mr. Vande- 
lure said, ** That, however that might be, the tax on leather 
would be severely felt by the barefooted peasantry of Ireland. " 
To which Sir Boyle Roache replied, ** That this could be 
easilv remedied, by making the imder-leathers of wood." 

The Font and the Altar. — A gentleman of eichtv- 
four having taken to the altar a very voung damsel, tne 
clergyman led the way to the font. ** What do I want with 
the font ?" said the old bridegroom. " I beg your pardon," 
replied the clerical wit ; '* I thought you haa brought this 
child to be christened." 
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An Abernethian Treatise on Dyspepsia. — The Hon- 
orable Aldin Gobble was dyspeptic, and he suffered great 
uneasiness after eating ; so lie goes to Abernethy for advice. 
" What 's the matter with you ?" said the doctor, jist that 
way, without even passing the time o' day with him; ** what's 
the matter with you ?" said he. " Wliv," said Aldin, ** I 
presume I have the dyspepsy." " Ah ! ' said he, " I see— a 
Yankee ; swallowed more dollars and cents than he can 
digest." "I am an American citizen," sajs Aldin, with 

iry to our Lega ■ ■-' ^ 

11 you are ! ' s 

your dyspepsy. 

that inference," said Aldin; " it don't follow from what you 
predicate, at all; it an't a natural consecjuence, I guess, that 
a man should cease to be ill because he is called by the voice 
of a free and enlightened people to fill an important oflBce." 
(The truth is, you could no more trap Aldin than you could 
an Indian. He could see other folk s trail, and made none 
himself. He was a i-eal diplomatist; and I believe our diplo- 
matists are allowed to be the best in the world.) ** But I tell 
you it does follow," said the doctor ; " for in the company 
you '11 have to keep, you '11 have to eat like a Christian." — 
Sam Slick. 

Shall Cato have a Statue ? — Cato, the censor, being 
asked how it came to pass that he had no statue erected for 
him, who had so well deserved of the commonwealth, " Ihad 
rather," said he, ** have this question asked, than why I had 
one." — Jo: MiUer^ ptige 30. 

Of hym that had his goose stole. — A man that had a 
goose stoole from hym, went and complayned to the curate, 
and desyred hym to do so moche as nelpe that he had his 
goose again. The curate sayde he wolae. So on sonday 
tne curate as though he wolde curse, went vp into the pulpit, ^* 
and bade euery body syt downe : So whan they were set, ho 
said : why sit ye nat downe ? we be set alredy, quod they. 
Naye (quod the curate) he that dyd stele the goose sitteth 
nat. Yes that I do, quod he. Sayeste thou that, quod the 
curate ? I charge the on peyne of cursyng, to bryng the 
goose home ageyn. — Tlie Hundred Merrie Tales. 

Elegant Simile. — A Yankee editor says, "The 
march of civilization is onward — onward — ^like the slow 
but intrepid tread of a jackass towards a peck of oats ! '* 
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An Uxurious Monster. — While lying in Black River 
harbour, Jamaica, two sharks were frequently seen playing 
about the ship. At length the female was killed, and the 
desolation of the male was excessive. What he did without 
her remains a secret, but what he did with her was clear 
enough ; for scarce was the bi^eath out of hia Eurydice's 
body, when he stuck his teeth in her, and began to eat her 
up with all possible expedition. Even the sailors felt their 
sensibihty excited by so peculiar a mark of posthumous 
attachment ; and to enable him to perform this melancholy 
dut^ the more easily, they offered to be his carvers, lowered 
their boat, and proceeded to chop his better half in pieces 
with their hatchets ; while the widower opened his jaws as 
wide as possible, and gulped down pounds upon pounds of 
the dear departed as fast as they were thrown to nim, with 
the greatest delight and all the avidity imaginable. I make 
no doubt that all the while he was eatmg, he was thoroughly 
persuaded that every morsel that went into his stomach would 
make its wav to his heart dii-ectly ! " She was perfectly 
consistent," fie said to himself ; " she was excellent through 
life, and, really, she's extremely good now she's dead!" 
And then, 

" Unable to conceal his pain, 
He sigh'd and swallowed, and si^h a and swallow 'd, 
And sigh 'd and swallow 'd again." 
I doubt whether the annals of Hymen can produce a similar 
instance of post-obitual affection. Certainly Calderon's 
" Amor aupres de la Mu^rte*' has nothing that is worthy to 
be compared to it. — Lewis's Journal of a West India Pro- 
prietor, 

A Long Sermon.— A country parson having divided 
his text under two-and- twenty heads, one of the congregation 
went out of the church in a great hurry, and being met by a 
friend, he asked him whither he was going. ** Home for my 
night-cap," answered the first, " for I find we are to stay 
here all night." — Jo: Miller, page 11. 

How TO COUNT THE Enemy. — Captain Gam (not Gam- 
mon, as hath been sometimes printed), before the battle 
of Agincourt, being sent to reconnoitre and number the 
*^^^ enemy, told Henry V. that of the Frenchmen there 
^^ were enough to be killed, enou^ to be taken, and 
enough to run away. — Thomas Ford, 
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Tripb. — Mr. S., a well known fashionable jeweller in 
one of the West^nd streets of London, had a strong predilec- 
tion for tripe. His wife, thinking this too vulgar an article jjO^ 
of human food to be admitted to her mhtage, refused to gra- **^~^ 
tify this taste of her husband ; so that he was driven to all 
manner of stratagems to satisfy his liking for the delicacv. 
One day he was proceeding with his bag, containing costly 
wares, to the residence of the Duchess of B — , m B — 
S(}uare, when he saw in a shop window some delicious-looking 
tripe. He could not resist tne temptation ; so having pur- 
chased a cou{)le of pounds, it was wrapped in paper and 
deposited in his bag. Aniving at the duchess's, he found 
her grace could not be seen, as she was dressing at the 
moment; but she ordered Mr. S. to send up his bag, which 
request he of course obeyed. Her grace's maid took out 
packet after packet of rare and costly gems ; and at length 
unrolling one more bulky than the rest, displayed to her 
astonished mistress the tripe so recently purchased by 
Mr. S. "What is that?" exclaimed the duchess. The 
maid, after great fright and hesitation, replied, " It is tripe, 

F lease your grace. " " But what is tripe f " " Why, it is — 
do not know — it is tripe, please your grace." ** Send for 
S.," said the dnchess, ana he was accordingly shown u^; 
but what was his consternation on seeing the contents of his 
bag may be easily conceived. * * Well, Mr. S . , " said her grace, 
" what is this you have brought me ? it is something new." 
S. at once told of his passion for tripe, of his wife's dislike 
of it, of his purchase, and of his forgetfnlness in allowing it 
to reach her grace. "Can our cook dress it?" said the 
duchess to her maid. " Send it down instantly, and let Mr. 
S. have a comfortable luncheon of his own tripe. I H take 
care to supply the wine I", 

Common Sense.*- A certain fop was boasting in company 
that he had every sense in perfection. " There is one you 
are quito without," said one who was by, " and that is com- 
mon sense."— ^o: Miller, page l.S. 

Connubial Bliss. — Met also a freer and easy actor, 
who told me he had passed three festive days at the seat of the 

Marquis and Marchionesd of , without any invitation, 

convmoed (as proved to be the case) that my lord and my 
lady, not being on sneaking terms, ea«h would suppose the 
other had aiked him. — Beynold's Life and Times, 
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Nominal Rank. — During a rehearsal of ** Napoleon, a 
sort of dramatic history — one chief attraction of which was 
the emperor's " real cocked hat" — which was brought out 
some years since at Covent Garden, several of the generals 
had to appear in succession, but their representatives were 
not forthcoming ; and as the prompter's boy " called" one of 
their represen|;atives after another, each was reported absent 
from illness or other cause. At last the prompter was obliged 
to skip that part of the scene, and go to a passage in the play 
in which the soldiers were to give three cheers. *'Letus, 
therefore," he said, addressing the supemumeranes, *'pass 
on to the * general shout.' " " Stop, stop ! " exclaimea the 
Napoleon of the play ; " he *s ill too—caught a violent cold ; 
I left him with his feet in hot water, and coddling with 
gruel!" 

We have looked in vain in Jo : Miller for that antiquated 
story of the aspiring amateur, who would pester a manager 
to allow him to act. When the hero's importunities could 
be no longer resisted, his friend cast him in Hamlet. " You 
shall," he said, ''perform Marshal Stalk, the ghost's com- 
panion ; and mind you are perfect." In vain aid the youth 
spell over the dramatis persona. The marshal could not be 
found. At last he appealed to his friend, who referred him 
to the first scene, wnere Marcellus describes the ghost as 
approaching with ** martial stalk ! " 

An Irish Reading Lesson.— An Irish lawyer of the 
Temple having occasion to ^o to dinner, left these directions 
written, and put in the key-nole of his chamber door : ** I am 
gone to the Elephant and Castle, where you shall find me ; 
and if you can t read this note, carry it oown to the station- 
er's, and he will read it for you." — Jo: Miller ^ page 13. 

A Tax on Respiration. — Lady Cateret, wife of a Lord 
Lieutenant during Swift's time, remarked to that satirist, on 
one occasion, that the air of Ireland was exceedingly pure 
and healthy. "For mercy's sake, madam," exclauned 
Swift, with a pretence of alarm, "don't tell them so in 
England ; for if you do, they will inevitably tax it." 

A Jocular JDouble Knock. — A lady m Calcutta asked 
Colonel Ironsides for a mango. As it rolled along the table, 
it fell into a plate of kissmists, a kind of grape very common 
in the East bidies ; upon which Dr. Hunter oDserved, " How 
naturally man-goes to kisa-miss ! ' ' 
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"Such a Getting Down Stairs." — A gentleman 
having bespoke a suppei at an inn, desired his landlord to 
sup with him. The host came up, and thinking to pay a 
greater compliment than ordinary to his guest, pretended to 
lind fault with the laying the cloth, and took the plates and 
knives and threw them down stairs. The gentleman, resolving 
not to balk his humour, threw the bottles and glasses down 
also ; at which the host being surprised, inquired the reason 
of his so doing. **Nay, nothing," replied the g:entleman, 
" but when I saw you throw me plates and knives down 
stairs, I thought you had a mind to sup below." — Jo: Miller ^ 
'page 73. 

Geogeaphy. — At the time Humboldt's travels came out, 
a stockbroker said to a Patemostei* Row publisher, "It is 
all very well to lavish such praise on Humboldt for his 
geographical knowledge ; but ask him to find his way out of 
tSeven Dials, and see how he would be puzzled ! " 

"Say Something CLBVEft ! " — " 1 never heard of a 
stranger that utterljr baifled all efforts at conversation," sa^s 
Sir Walter Scott, in one of his letters to Joanna Baillie, 
" excepting one whom an acquaintance of mine met in a 
stage coach. My fi'iend, who piqued himself on his talents 
for conversation, assailed this tortoise on all hands, but in 
vain, and at length descended to expostulation. *I have 
talked to you, my fi*iend, on all ordinary subjects — literature, 
farming, merchandise — gaming, game laws, horse races — 
suits at law — politics, and swindling, and blasphemy, and 
philosophy — is there any one subject that you will favour 
me by opening upon ? * The wight writhed his countenance 
into a grin — ' Sir,' said he, *can you say anything clever 
about hendL leather V "♦ — Lookhart s Life of Scott, 

A Tough Test. — A gentleman, eating some mutton that 
was very tough, said it put him in mind of an old English 
poet, fieing asked who that was, he repUed, " Chaucer." — 
Jo: Miller ^ page 20. 

Regal Claws. — Frederick, Prince of Wales^ father of 
George III., taxed Pope with not loving princes. " Sir, I 
beg your pardon," said the poet. **Well, you don't love 
kings, then." "Sir," returned Pope, bowinff, **I own I 
love the lion best before his claws have grown. 

* Thick leather for soloing. 
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Three- Man Tipple. — The New York Mirror declares, 
that *' wine of thi-ee men" is the name given to a kind of 
drink made at a place called Witzenliaisen, in Gennanj. 
The reason of this name is, that '^ it takes one to pour it out, 
one to drink it, and another to hold the man while he swaltows 
it/' This is u glaring theft £rom the Phyniologie du G6ut^ 
in which we find a proverh relating to the wine made at 
Sureue (a pretty village ahout two leagues from Fans), which 
is so bad that it takes three men to drink it — " the man who 
is going to drink, and two companions to keep his heart from 
fauing. 

Pipes. — Dan Purcell, calling for some pipes in a tavern^ 
complained they were too short. The drawer said they had 
no other, and those were but just come in. "Ay,* said 
Daniel, " 1 see you have not bought them very long."— Jo; 
Miller, page 14. 

A ;New Version. — A silly priest at Trumpington, near 
to Cambridge, being to reade ** Eli, Eli, lamasabacthani," 
beganne to consider with himselfe that it might be ridiculous 






— JSir Nicholas L Eitrange^s Collection. 

A Dog Disgusted.— Sir Walter Scott, on being asked 
to sit for his portrait for Terry the actor, said that both he 
and his dog Maida were tired of that soi*t of thing — ^Maida 
particularly so ; for she had been so often sketched that 
whenever siie saw an artist unfurl his paper and arrange his 
brushes, she ^ot ujp and walked off with a dignity and an 
expression of foathmg almost human. 

Pun Extempore. — Dan Purcell, as he had the character 
of a great punster, was desired one night in company, by a 
gentleman, to make a pun ext^npore. *' Upon what sub- 
ject V saidDanieL ** The king," answered tJie other. " The 
king, sir," said he, "is no subject. "—Jo ; ilfi^r, j5a^« 14. 

A Small Animals' Friend Society. — Three full-bodied 
dandified '* gents" applied at a Uvery stable, before the rail- 
way era, for the hire of a horse and gig to take them to 
Brighton and back in one day. " What !" exclaimed the 
job-master ; ** you surely would not drive a poor beast 
upwards of a hundred miles in a day ?" ** Vy not 2" said 
one of the applicants ; " we Ve all got vipe ! " 
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A Long Eel. — Mrs. Mathews gives, in the memoirs of 
her husband, the Charles, a story of which the substance is, 
that there was a short muscular fellow who dailv walked the 
Strand, crying eels with a guttural voice, "Threepence a 
pound, e-e-e-e-e-e-els," elongating the woi-d, as Mathews 
tells us, from Craven to Hungerford Street, till p€0j)le used 
to say, ** What a long eel ! ' Charles, having mimicked 
him to the great satisfaction of many auditors, was ambitious 
enough to court the approval of the original himself, whom, 
accordindy, he one day awaited, and saluted with the imi- 
tation ; but the itinerant had no taste for mimicry, and, 
placing his basket deliberately on the gi'ound, he hunted the 
boy into his father's shop, and felled him with a gigantic 
blow. "Next time," said the monster, "as you twists 
your little wry mouth about, and cuts your mugs at a 
respectable tradesman, I '11 skin you like an e-e — " and, 
snatching up his basket, finished the monosyllable about 
nine doors off. 

Foot Courage.— A braggadocio chancing, upon an oc- 
casion, to run away full spe^ was asked by one. What was 
become of that courage he used so much to talk of? " It is 
got," said he, "all into my heels." — Jo : MUler, petge 41 . 

Dry Measure. — ^An amateur performer, whose delivery 
was chiefly remarkable for the prolongation of the syllables 
of such words as he wished to make particularly emphatic, 
performed Othello one iii^ht in public before a crowded 
gallery and a very thin pit and boxes. On coming to the 
passage, " I '11 wear my heart upon my sleeve for daws to 
peck at," he laboured very hard to make a " point " on the 
word " peck, "and dwelt on its first letter, p-p-p-p-p, so long, 
that on impatient deitv called out from above, "Hallo, 
Blackey, how many pecks to the bushel ? " 

Prose and Poetry. — Somebodv asked my Lord Bacon 
what he thought of poets. " Why," said he, " I think 
them the very best writers next to those who write in prose." 
— Jo : Miller J page 41. 

Sink or Swim. — David Hume and R. B. Sheridan were 
crossing the water to Holland, when a high gale arising, the 
philosopher seemed under great apprehension lest he should 
go to tne bottom. " Why," said his friend, " that will suit 
your profundity to a tittle. / am only for skimming the 
surface." 
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A Tumble from the Stilts. — The principal witness at 
the trial of Beauvallon,' for killing Dujarrier in a duel, was 
Alexandre Dumas. Vanity and magniloquence were betrayed 
by his answers to the very first Questions which were put to 
him. The trial, it will be remembered, took place at Rouen. 

" Votre nom ?" inquired the President. 

" Alexandre Dumas," was the reply. 

Presiden t — * * Votre profession ? " 

Dumas — " Je derais, auteur dramatiqoe, si je n'etais 
pas dans la patrie de Comeille." 

President — " Monsieur, i\y a des degrh a tons f 

It would be as impossible to convey, in a translation, the 
affectation of Dumas s answer, as the delicacy and terseness 
of the President's reproof. We may, however, be forgiven 
for trying : — 

President — " Your profession ? " ^ 

Dumas — " I would say, were I not in the birth-place of 
Comeille, dramatic author.'* 

President — " Sir, there are degrees in everything." 

A Warm Friend. — A profligate young nobleman, being 
in company with some sober people, aesired leave to toast the 
devil. The gentleman who sat next to him said, " He had 
no objection to any of his lordship's friends."— t/b ; Miller, 
page 41. 

Railway Dangers. — A gentleman who was indulged 
with a share of the box-seat of oae of the last of Oxrord 
coaches, commenced a discussion with the driver respecting 
the comparative safety of coach and railway travelling. The 
argument had not proceeded far when the ** whip" settled it 
with a specimen of unanswerable reasoning. ** Why, sir, 
for instance," he said, "here you are on this 'ere coach. 
Very good. Say, for argification's sake, I spills you on to 
a bank, and you breaks an arm, or mayhap a leg. Very 
good, there you are. But suppose you are wizzing along on 
the rail, and a biler busies, or a train smashes? — Wtiere 
are you?" 

Forestalling. — ^A butchtt* in Smithfleld, that lay on his 
death-bed, said to his ^fe, '* My dear, I am not a man for 
this world, therefore T advise you to marry our man John." 
''Oh, dear husband," said sne, "if that's all, never let it 
trouble^ you ; for John and I have agreed that matter 
already. —Jo : Miller ^ page 73. 
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Of the wyse man Piso, and his seruant. — ^A certayn 
wise man called Piso, to auoyde greuous iaDglyoge, coni- 
maunded, that his seruauntes shmde saye nothinge, but 
answere to that that thei were demaunded, and no more. Vpon 
a daye the snyde Piso made a dyner, and sent a seruaunt to 
desire Clodius the ConsuU to come and dyne with him. 
Aboute the houre of diner al the guestes came saue Clodius, 
for whom they taryed tyll hit was almoste nycht, and euer 
sente to loke ii he came. At laste Piso sayde to nis seruaunt : 
Diddest thou byd the Consul! come to dyner? yes truely 
sayde he. why cometh he nat than, quod Piso ? Mary, 
quod the seruaunt, he sayde he wolde nat. wherfore toldest 
me nat so incontinent, quod Piso? Bycause, quod the 
seruaunt, ye dyd not aske me. 

B^ this tale seruauntes may leme to kepe theyr maisters 
biddying : but yet I aduise maysters thereby to take hede, 
howe they make an iniunction.— T/i« Hundred Merry Tales 
mentioned by Shakespeare. 

When this you see, remember me.— Lord Strangford 
asked a clergyman once, at the bottom of his table, why the 
goose, if there was one, was always placed next to the parson ? 
" Really," said he, " I can give no reason for it ; but your 
question is so odd, I shall never see a goose, for the future, 
without thinking of your lordship." — Jo : MUleTypage 10. 

An Irish Compliment. — Demodocus said oi the Mile- 
sians, they were no fools, but they did the same things as 
fools did. — Fords Apophthegms, 

WHY WAS A late ORATOR LIKE A PUMP ? 

Because he is a thing of wood. 
That up and down his awkward arms doth sway ; 
And coolly spout, and spout, and spout away 

In one weak, washy, everlasting flood. — Moore, 
Parish Pathos. — A melting sermon being preached in 
a country church, all fell a-weepmg but one man, who being 
asked why he did not weep with the rest. " Oh ! " said he, 
** I belong to another parish."— Jo : Miller ^ page 35. 

A SMALL Apartment. — The old Duke of Cumberland 
once invited himself to dine with Foote ; and on his arrival, 
finding the house very small, observed, ** Why, Foote, this 
room IS not fit to swing a cat in." Foote replied, " May it 
please your Royal Higlmess, I never swing cats. " — Poynder^s 
Literary Extracts, 
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Theodore Hook o^ the Collection op the Beyenue. 
— Theodore Hook's powers of improvising were, as is well 
known, marvellous. He was delighting a select few in a 
room, one summer's evening, at his cottage at Fulham, bj 
an extempore comic song. When in the middle of it, his 
servant entered with, " Please, sir, here 's Mr. Winter the 
tax-gatherer ; he says he has called for taxes/' Hook would 
not he interrupted, but went on at the pianoforte, as if nothing 
had happened, with the following stanza : 
" Here comes Mr. Winter, coUector of taxes, 
I 'd advise you to pay him whatever be axes ; 
Excuses won't do, he stands no sort of flummery, 
Though Winter his name is, his process is Summary, 

Fol de lol," tc. 

Set Fohms. — A gentleman going into a meeting-house, 
and stumbling over one of the forms uiat were set there, cried 
out in a passion, ** Who expected set forms in a meeting* 
house ? ' — Jo : MiUer, page 72. 

" A^ FOB YOUR Good."— One of the German ladies who 
came over with King George L, on being abused bv the mob, 
put her head out of the coach, and cned in badf English, 
** Good people, why you abuse us ? We come for all your 
goods." ** Yes," answered a fellow in the crowd, " ana for 
bur chattels too.'*— -Lord OirforeTs EeminUcences. 

An exact Conjecture. — Chevreau, in his * History of 
the World,' tells us that this planet was created on a Friday, 
the 6th of September, at a little after four in the (nftemoon. 

The Wall. — Spiller, the comedian, going one day along 
the Strand, an impudent Derby captain came swaggering up 
to him, and thrust between him and the wall. ** f don't use 
to give the wall," said 1m>, "to every jackanapes." **But 
/ oo," said James ; and so made way for him. 

Pigtail. — Old S., the tobacconist of Holbom Hill, wore 
his own hair tied behind in a queue, and had a favourite seet 
in the shop, with his back to the window. Alderman B. 
pointed him out once to me. '* Look ! there he is, as usu(il, 
adv^ising his pigtail" — Thomas Hood, 

Half a Memory. — It was said of one who remembered 
everything that he lent, but quite foi^ot what he borrowed, 
that he had lost half his memory, — Jo: Miller^ page 37. 

To THE Heroes of Prawing-rooms. — Great characters 
are not made by walking on caq^ets.— ^«;. J, Newton. 
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A Bill of Costs. — A worthy old gentleman in the 
country having employed an attorney, of whom he had a 
pretty good opinion, to do some law husiness for him in 
London, he was greatl v surprised, on his coming to town, 
and demanding his hill of law charges, to find that it 
amounted to at least three times the sum he expected. The 
honest attorney assured him that there was no article in his 
hill but what was fair and reasonable. ** Nay," said the 
country gentleman, " there 's one of them I am sure cannot 
be so, for you have set down three shillings and fourpence 
for going to Southwark, when none of my business lay that 
way ; pray, what is the meaning of that, sir ? " " Oh, sir," 
said he, " that was for fetching the chine and turkey from 
the carrier *s that you sent me for a present out of the 
country." — Jo : MiUsr^ page 69. 

Twopence. — A lady of small means, but immense pre- 
tensions, occasionally gave grand dinner-parties, and it was 
her foible to wish her guests to suppose tnat the entertain- 
ment had been arranged by her servants without her conde- 
scending superintendence. On one occasion a portion of the 
last course, consisting of tarts from the pastry-cook, was 
placed before her, and she asked her extempore footman (the 
lamilv green-grocer from a back street), " John— ah— what 
are these ? " The verdant lacquey innocently answered, 
•* Tuppence, please ma'am." 

Wise Looks. — On one occasion, during the progress of 
Mr. Easting's trial, Mr. Fox, struck by the solemnity of 
Lord Thurlow's appearance, said to the Speaker, " I wonder 
whether any one ever was so wise as Thunow looks." 

A Translation.— Dr. Lloyd, bishop of Worcester, so 
eminent for his prophecies, when, by his solicitations and 
compliance at court, he got removed from a poor Welsh 
bishopric to a rich English one, a reverend (fean of the 
Church said, that he found his brother Lloyd spelt prophet' 
with an/. — Jo: Miller^ page 09. 

A Drawing-room Hyperbole. — Henry Erskine asked 
the beautiful Duchess of Gordon, " Are we never again to 
enjoy the pleasure of your grace's society in Edinbuigh?" 
" Oh ! " said she,^ ** Edinburgh is a vile dull place, and Ihate 
it." "Madam," replied the gallant advocate, "the sun 
might as well say, this is a vile dark morning ; I won't rise 
! to-day." 
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Robert Mac aire's Practice of Pathology. — " Gentle- 
men,*' says this worthy to his class, in the character of 
a medical lecturer, " by the prescription I have just read 
to you, the most wonderful cures have been performed. It 
was only yesterdav that I gave it to my excellent friend and 
tailor. Monsieur Aiguille, with immense effect." Here one 
of the students started up, and exclaimed, ** But, monsieur, 
the tailor died this morning ! " ** Very true, jeune Jiomme/^ 
returned the impostor; "out have you contemplated what 
Monsieur Aiguille's situation would have been nad he not 
taken my prescription ? Why, sir, by this time he would 
have been twice as dead ! " 

Religio Medici. — At a parish examination, a clergyman 
asks a charity boy if he had ever been baptised. " No, sir, ' ' 
is the reply, " not as I knows of ; but I *ve been waxinated/* 

A Useful Pedigree. — When George III. was offered a 
pedigree by a jockey with a horse which the monarch had 
purcnased from him, his majesty is reported to have said, 
** Take it back with you ; it will do just as well for the next 
you sell." 

A Chaplain of the Chase. — Some years ago, when his 
majesty used to hunt frequently in Richmond Park, it 
brought such crowds of people thither, that orders were 
given to admit none, when the king was there himself, but 
the servants of his household. A fat country parson having 
on one of these days a great inclination to make one of the 
company. Captain Bodens promised to introduce him ; 
but, coming to the gate, the keepers would have stopped him, 
by telling him that none but the nousehold were to be admit- 
ted. "Why," said the captain, "don't you know the 
gentleman ? He 's his majesty's hunting chaplain." Upon 
which the keepers asked pardon, and left the reverend gentle- 
man to his recreation. — Jo: MUler, page 68. 

A last Folly. — A very volatile young lord, whose con- 
quests in the female world were numberless, at last married. 
" Now, my lord," said the countess, " I hope you *11 mend." 
" Madam," said he, "you may depend upon it, this is my 
last/o%." 

Lb Gouvernement de Joup. — A traveller coming up to 
an inn door, says, " Pray, friend, are jrou the master of this 
house?" "Yes, sir," answers Bonniface. "My wife has 
been dead these three years." — Theodore Hook. 
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The Force op Perversity. — Such is the ohstinacy of 
human nature, "that," said Bubb Doddington, one day at 
Houghton, the hunting seat of Sir Robert Walpole, " if people 
had positive commancunent to steal, to commit idolatry, and 
adultery, and to bear false witness against their neighbours, 
they actually would abstain from those crimes with tne readi- 
ness and cheerfulness with which they commit them." Upon 
this Lady Mary Wortley Montague writes^ under date October 
31, 1723, "At this very minute there is a bill cooking up at a 
hunting seat in Norfolk to have * not * taken out of the Com- 
mandments, and clapped into the Creed, the ensuing Par- 
liament." 

Begone Dull Care ! — A young fellow having made an 
end of all he had, even to his last suit of clothes, one said to 
him, ** Now, I hope you '11 own yourself a happy man ; for 
you have made an end of all your cares." " How so," said 
the gentleman. "Because,* said the other, "you have no- 
thinff left to take care of."--t7o ; Miller, page 68. 

An Old Student. — Soon after Louis XIV. had collated 
the celebrated Bossuet to the bishopric of Meaux, he asked 
the citizens how thej liked their new bishop. " Why, your 
majesty, we like him pretty well." "Pretty well! why, 
what fault have you to find with him?" "To tell your 
majesty the truth, we should have preferred having a bishop 
who had finished his education ; for whenever we wait upon 
him, we are told that he is at his studies." 

The True Philosophy. — " What do you mean to do 
with K. ?" said a friend of Theodore Hook, alluding to a 
man who had grossly vilified him. " Do with him?" repUed 
Hook ; " why, I mean to let him alone most severely/* 

Clever but Rude. — Lord Falkland, the author of the 
play called * The Marriage Night, ' was chosen very young 
to sit in parliament ; and when he was first elected, some of 
the members opposed his admission, urging, that he had not 
sown all his wild oats. " Then," replied he, " it will be the 
best way to sow them in the House, where there are so many 
geese to pick them up. " 

Wants.— A French officer quarrelling with a Swiss, 
reproached him with his country's vice of fighting on either 
siae for money, " while we Frenchmen," said he, " fight for 
honour." " Yes," replied the Swiss ; " every one fights for 
that which he most wants." 
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Killing Time. — In the afterpiece, * Richard Coeur de 
Lion/ John Kemble, while rehearsing a son^ he had to sing 
as the hero, put Shiel, its composer, out of all patience. The 
conductor waved his hdtan in vain ; he could not keep the 
instruments and the voice together, and at last he cried out, 
in an agony of vexation, ** Mr. Kemble, you are murdering 
the time." The gi^eat tragedian stopped in the midst of a 
false note, stalked gravely towards the orchestra, and looking 
down, said, with his usual solemnity, ''Sir, it is better to kiU 
it outright, than to be, hke yourself, continually beating it." 

Candle Light. — On a public night of rejoicing, when 
bonfires and illuminations were made, some nonest fellows 
were drinking the king's health, and prosperity to England 
as long as the sun and moon endured. ** Ay," says one, 
" and 500 years after.; for I have put both my sons 
apprentices to a tallow-chandler." — Jo : Miller, page 68, 

The RawMaterial. — Aneminent connoisseur was offei^, 
during dessert, some grapes. ** Thank you," he said, gently 
rejectmg the dish, " it is never my custom to take my wine 
in pills, * — Physiologie du Oout. 

A Soldier's Reward. 

When a man hath no freedom to fight for at home. 
Let him combat for that of his neighbours ; 

Let him think of the glories of Greece and of Rome, 
And get knocked on the head for his labours. 

To do good to mankind is the chivalrous plan, 

And is always as noblv requited ; 
Then battle for n^edom wherever you can, 

And if not shot or hanged, you '11 get knighted. 

Byron, 
Metaphysics Defined. — Voltaire says, " Quand celui 
qui ^conte n'entend rien, et celui qui parle n'entend plus— 
c 'est metaphysique. ' ' 

Mathematics Defined. — Edmond Gumey used to say, 
that a mathematician is like one that goes to markett to buy 
an axe to breake an egge. — Sir Nichtnas L' Estrange. 

An Invisible Relic. — ^A porter at a provincial museum 
professed to exhibit Balaam's sword ; upon which a gentleman 
observed that Balaam had only wishea for a sword, but had 
not obtained one. "Precisely so," was the answer; "and 
this is the sword for which he wished ! " 
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The Rule of Dreams. — When General R was quar- 
tered at a small town in Ireland, he and his lady were regu- 
larly besieged, whenever they got into their carriage, by an 
old oeoj^ar-woman, who kept her post at the door, assading 
them daily with fresh importunities and fresh tales of distress. 
At last the general's charity and lady's patience were nearly 
exhausted, though their petitioner's wit was still in its pristine 
vigour. One morning, at the accustomed hour, and close by 
the side of the carria^^e, the old woman began, " Agh ! m^ 
lady, success to your ladyship, and success to your honour s 
honour this morning, of all the days in the year ; for sure 
didn't I dream last night that her ladyship gave me a pound 
of tay, and that your honour gave me a pound of tobacco." 
" But, my good woman," said the general, " don't you know 
that dreams always go by the rule of contrary ? " *' Do they 
so, plase your honour ?' rejoined the old woman ; " then iv 
coorse your honour will give me the tay, and her ladyship 
will give me the *bacco." 

Hand, Heart, and Fortune.— It is certainly the most 
transcendent pleasure to be agreeably surprised with the con- 
fession of love from an adored mistress. A young gentleman, 
after a very great misfortune, came to his mistress, and told 
her he was reduced even to the want of five guineas. To 
which she replied, * * I am glad of it, with all my heart. ' ' * * Are 
you so, madam," adds he, suspecting her constancy ; " pray, 
why so ?" " Because," said she, ** I can fumisn you with 
five thousand." — Jo : Miller, pcufe 68. 

How TO Muddle away a Fortune. — ^A nobleman was 
describing the condition of a friend who, having discharged 
the liabilities he had incurred before coming to his estate, 
found himself poor, with a reputation for wealth, ** Ah ! " 

said Lord A , *' such is the fiate of a man who muddles 

away his fortune in paying his tradesmen's bills." 

A Retort. — An orator of Athens said to Demosthenes, 
' * The Athenians will kill you if they be mad. ' ' Demosthenes 
replied, " And they will kill you if they be in good sense." — 
Bacon's Apophthegms, 

a wedding day. 
This day, of all our days, has done 

The worst for me and you ; 
T is just six years since we were one. 
And five since we were two, — Lord Byron. 
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Each Spinster and Swain may here ascertain 
How Marriage resembles a Devonshire Lane. 

" In the first place *t is long, and when once you are in it 
It holds you as fast as the cage holds a linnet ; 
For howe'er rough and dirty the road may be found, 
Drive forward you must, since there 's no turning round. 

" But though 't is so long, it is not very wide. 
For two are the most that together can ride ; 
And even then *t is a chance but they get in a pother, 
And jostle and cross and run foul of each other. 

** Then the banks are so high, both to left hand and right, 
That they shut up the beauties around from the sight ; 
And hence you '11 allow, 't is an inference plain. 
That Marriage is just like a Devonshire Lane. 

** But the conjugal fence which forbids us to roam. 
Looks lovely when deck'd with the comforts of home ; 
And the evergreen love of a virtuous wife 
Smooths the roughness of cares, cheers the winter of life." 

Down, Down, Derry Down. — A gentleman lying on his 
death-bed, called to his coachman, who had been an old 
servant, and said, ** Ah, Tom, I am gome a long and rugged 
journey, worse than ever you drove me.' " Oh, dear sir," 
replied the feUow (he having been but an indifferent master to 
him), " ne er let that discourage you, for it is all down hill." 
— Jo: Miller, page 65. 

A Long Building. — A Philadelphian was describing to a 
gentleman from the mother country, the vast Pantheon, Bos- 
ton, which was be^un in the last century, and seems destined 
never to be finished. " It is," he said, " a most overwhelm- 
ingly magnificent edifice; every line of it in the Grecian 
style ; the very stones are brougnt from Athens. In short, 
the minutest detail is elaborately worked in the Grecian 
manner; and so completely is every association connected 
with it of a Greek character, that it will not be finished 
till " * * The Greek Calends, ' ' interrupted the Englishman. 

A Twisted Argument. — One observing a crooked fellow 
in close argument with another, who would have dissuaded 
him from some inconsiderable resolution, said to his friend, 
'* Prithee let him alone, and say no more to him, you see he 's 
l^ent upon it." — Jo : Miller, page 65. 






Ill 

The Virtues of Tar-water. — One of the best mystifi- 
cations on record is i-elated, though not quite correctly, by 
Horace Walpole in one of his letters to Sir Horace Mann. 
Tar- water was the mania of that day, the universari-emedy 
for all diseases. The hoax was managed solely by Sir 
John Hill, to revenge himself on the Royal Society, because 
they rejected him as a fellow. It was he who wrote all the 
letters, and not the sailor himself; but as no one tells a story 
so well as Walpole, we refrain from sobering his sprightly 
version with the dull truth : — " A sailor, who had broken 
his leg, was advised to communicate his case to the Royal 
Society. The account he gave was, that having fallen from 
the top of the mast and fractured his leg, he had dressed it 
with nothing but tar and oakum ; and ^ret in three days was 
able to walk as well as before the accident. The story at 
first appeared quite incredible, as no such efficacious qualities 
were known in tar, and still less in oakum ; nor was a poor 
sailor to be credited on his own bare assertion of so wonderful 
a cure. The Society very reasonably demanded a fuller rela- 
tion, and, I suppose, the corroboration of evidence. Many 
doubted whether the leg had been really broken ; but that 
part of the story was amply verified. Still, it was difficult 
to believe that tne man had made use of no other applications 
than tar and oakum ; and how they should cure a Droken leg 
in thi'ee days, even if they could cure it all, was a matter of 
the utmost wonder. Several letters passed between the 
Society and the patient, who perse verea in the most solemn 
asseverations of having used no other I'emedies ; and it does 
ap|)ear beyond a doubt that the man speaks truth. It is 
a little uncharitable, but I fear there are surgeons who might 
not like this abbi'eviation of attendance and expense ; but, on 
the other hand, you will be charmed with the plain honest 
simplicity of the sailor. In a postscript to his last letter, he 
added these words : — * I forgot ta tell your honours that the 
leg was a wooden one.' " 

The Gun Trick.— One tellimr another that he had once 






the first, " the thief carried it off; and, what was worse, 
before I had time to charge him with it."— Jo; Miller , 
page 67. 
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A POWERFUL Sudorific. — After enduring with unflinch- 
ing courage and readiness of reply an hour's examination at 
the College of Surgeons, a young candidate was at len^h 
'* taken" on the practice of medicine. He was asked, ii he 
wished to give a patient a profuse perspiration, what he would 
prescribe. He mentioned many diaphoretic medicines ; but 
the merciless questioner contimuod thus, '* Pray, sir, suppose 
none of those succeeded, what step would you take next?'' 
** Why, sir," rejoined the harassed student, " I would send 
him here to be examined." 

Lights ! Lights ! — Somegentlemen c(Hningout of atarem 
pretty merry, a link-boy cried, " Have a light, gentlemen ? " 
** Light youradf to the devil, you doc," said one of the com- 
pany. ** Bless you, master,' replied the boy, " we can find 
the way in the dark ; shall we hght your worship thither ? " 
— Jo: Miller, page 67. 

Natural History of the Canine. — Dean Jackson, 
crossing one morning Christ Church quadrangle, met some 
undergraduates, who passed without capping. The dean 
asked, "Do you know who I am?" **No, sir." **How 
long have you been in college ? " " Eight days, sir. " "Oh, 
very well, ' said the dean, " jovl stand excused, for puppies 
don't open their eyes till the ninth day." 

Hobson's Choice. — "Gentlemen and ladies," said the 
facetious Beau Nash, the then master of the ceremonies 
at Bath, introducing a lovely woman into the ball-room, 
"this is Mrs. Hobson. I nave often heard of Hobson's 
choice, but never had the pleasure to view it until now, and 
you must coincide with me that it reflects credit on his 
taste." 

A Distinction, but no Difference. — Second thoughts, 
we conunonly say, are best, and young women, who pretend 
to be averse to marris^, desire not to uq taken at their words. 
One asking a girl, if she would have him, " Faith no, John," 
says she, " but you may have me, if you will." — Jo: Miller, 
page 65. 

Prosodaic Crutches, — ^An ItaU^i poet presented some 
verses to the Po^e, who had not gone far before he met with 
a line too short in quantity, whicn he observed. The poet 
submissively entreated his holiness to read on, and he would 
probably meet with a line that was a syllable too long; so 

that that account would be balanced. 
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"Knockiso up" and "Knocking under." — As Sir 
William Scott was in his sixty-eighth year on his marriage 
with the Dowager Marchioness of Sligo, his acquaintances 
would sometimes nmke themselves meiTy on the subject of 
this match ; the more because it was susjtected that the lady 
was inclined to preserve, in her wedlock, a good deal of the 
independence of^her widowhood. On the door of their house 
in Grafton Street, which had been her abode before the mar- 
riage, was a brass plate displaying her name, and beneath it 
Sir William placed another, liearmff his own. ** Why, Sir 
William !" said Mr. Jekyll, who had left his card of congra- 
tulation on the wedding, ** I am sorry to see you knock 
under." Sir William made no answer at the time, but 
transposed the plates. ** Now, Jekyll," said he, when next 
they met, ** you see 1 no longer knock under." " No, Sir 
William," said the unrelentinff wit; ** I see you knock up 
now." — Twisis Life of Lord Eldon, 

A New Jerusalem. — Tom Warner, the late publisher of 
newspapers and pamphlets, being very near his end, a gen- 
tlewoman in the neighbouriiood sending her maid to inquire 
how he did, he bid the girl tell her mistress, that he hoped he 
was going to the new Jerusalem. *' Ay, dear sir," said she, 
** I oare say the air of Islington would do you more good." 
— ^o; Miller, page 44. 

Hanging the Bench. — Many years since the bench of 
Middlesex justices refused a licence to a publican who put up 
Mr. Wilkes for his sign. He told them, so far from being a 
friend to Mr. Wilkes, that he had hung him up in efBey ; but 
if he had ffiven offence, he was ready to pull down Wilkes and 
han^ up tne whole bench of Middlesex justices instead. 

A Clerical Retort. — In some parish churches it was 
the custom to separate the men from the women. A clergy* 
man, being interrupted bv loud talking, stopped short, when 
a woman, eager for the honour of the sex, arose and said, 
" Your reverence, it is not among us." ** So much the 
better," answered the priest ; ** it will be over the sooner." 

Better Fed than Taught. — An honest bluff country 
farmer, meeting the parson of the parish in a bye-lane, and 
not giving him the way so readily as he expected, the parson 
with an erected crest told him he was better fed dian taught. 
** Very tnie, indeed, sir, " replied the farmer, " for you teacn 
me, and I feed myself.' —vb." Miller, page 66, 
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A FEA.RFUL Banking Emdarhassment. — During the late 
monetary crisis, a sailor, having been bequeathed fifty pounds 
by his captain, had it paid in a draught on a joint-stocK bank 
in Lothbuiy. He had heard much talk about the pressure 
for cash in the city, and of fatal runs on banks. Tliis sum 
he thought immense, and hesitated long before presenting the 
cheque, for fear of the consequences. At last he ventured 
into the house, and demandea to speak to the manager in 
private. Ilaving been inti'oduced to that functionary, he 
cautiously unfol(&l the cheque, and entreated the banker not 
to be alarmed. The sum was enormous, he knew ; but far be 
it from him to be hard on the bank. The manager felt 
nervous, and inquired the amount. "Fifty pounds,' replied 
the sailor, under his breath. " Fifty ! " exclaimed the otlier, 
with feigned alarm. "Yes, fifty,'* repeated honest Jack; 
" but I won't be hard. I 'U take five now, and the rest— when 
this storm in the city has blown over — ^at so much a week." 

A Close Secret. — ^A seedy, poor, half-pay captain, who 
was much given to blabbing everything he heard, was told 
there was but one secret in uie world he could keep, and that 
was, where he lodged. — Jo: Miller , page 43. 

Free and East. — I give you a thousand thanks, said 
Sancho ; but provided I have plenty, I can eat more to my 
satisfaction standing on my legs, and in my own company, 
than if I was to sit by the side oi an emperor ; and, if the truth 
must be told, I had much rather dine oy myself in a comer, 
though it should be on a bit of bread and an onion, than eat 
turkey-cocks at another man's table, where I am obHged to 
chew sofdy, to drink sparingly, to wipe my mouth every 
minute, and to abstain m>m sneezing and coughing; there- 
fore I hope these honours which your worship would put upon 
me, may be converted into other things of more ease and 
advantage to me. — Don Quixote. 

Spiritual Advice. — The deputieaiof Rochelle attending 
to speak with Henry IV. of France, met with a physician 
who had renounced the Protestaiit religion, and embraced 
the Popish communion, whom theytegan to revile most 
grievously. The king, hearing of it, told the deputies he 
advised them to change their religion too. ** For it is a dan- 
--erous symptom," said he, ** t£it your religion is not long 
ived, when a physician has given it over." — Jo: Miller, 
p(ige 45. 
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Long CftEDiT. — Soon after the battle of Preston, two 
Highlanders, in roaming through the south of Midlothian, 
entered the farm-house of Swanston, near the Pentland Hills, 
where they found no one at home but an old woman. They 
immediately proceeded to search the house ; and soon finding a 
web of coarse home-spun cloth, made no scruple to unroll and 
cut oif as much as would make a coat for eacn. The woman 
was exceedingly incensed at their rapacity, roared and cried, 
and even haf the hardihood to invoke Divine vengeance on 
their heads. " Ye villains ! ' ' she cried, * * ye 11 hae to account 
for this yet." " And whan will we pe to account for 't ?" 
asked one of the Highlanders. " At the last day, ye loons ! " 
exclaimed the woman. * * Ta last tay, " replied tne plunderer ; 
** tat be cood long credit. We 11 e'en pe take as much as 11 
make a waistcoat too !" — Gkamhen* Rebellions, 

A Chemical Affinity. — A lecturer on chemistnr in the 
Edinburgh University, who was so inveterate a tun-hunter 
that he seldom mentioned the name of any of the aristocracy 
without reverence, expatiated one day in flowing terms on 
the talents of Boyle, " He was," he exclaimed with enthu- 
siasm, " a great man — a very great man ; he was the father 
of modern chemistry, and — more than that, gentlemen — 
brother of the Earl of Cork." 

Beware of the Paint. — A fascinating actress, not the 
less celebrated for her unfading accomplismnents than for her 
waning beauty, and her efforts to supply by art what nature 
is slowly depriving her of, was one day expatiating, in 
presence of a witty author, whom she had offended, on the 
becomino; character of farthingales, adding, " They suit me 
adnairably." " They do," assented the wicked wit, aside to 
a friend; ^* but her hoops should be labelled with a caution, 
like that nailed against shop doors, * beware of ^ paint, ^ " 

A Dark Courtship. 
Whilst in the dark on thy soft hand I hung. 
And heard the tempting syren in thy tongue, 
What flames, what darts, what anguish I endured ! 
But, when the candle entered, I was cured. — Martial, 
An Affirmative Negative. — In the great dispute be- 
tween South and Sherlock, the former, wio was a great 
courtier, said, his adversary reasoned well, but he barked like 
a cur. To which the other replied, that fawning was the 
3 [)i*oi)erty of a cur as well as barking.— t/b; Miller, page 65. 
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*-■ A Stage Storm. — There was a terrific stage storm in 
one of ^e Easter pieces brought out by the illustrious Elliston 
at Druiy Lane. As machines for making artificial oceans 
had not then been invented, the turbulent element was imi- 
tated by little boys, who kicked about on the stage imder a 
cloth, painted sea-green. Several young gentlemen were 
engaged for this purpose at one shilling per night ; but when 
the run of the piece was slackening, this handsome indepen* 
dence was reduced one-half. The waves immediately called 
a meeting, and resolved that the entire sea should strike. 
Accordingly, that night, although the ^s and sieves pat- 
tered away like hail, the powdered rosm flashed forth its 
direst lightning, and the sheet iron rolled out terrific thunder, 
the sea, to theliorror of the prompter, was as calm as a new 
carpet. He raged louder than the half-made storm, lifted a 
margin of the ocean, and enjoined the boys to toss about with 
ener^. Upon this an urchin popped out his head from the 
" bnny deep," and inquired, ** Sixpenny waves, or shilling 
ones? ' The prompter had no alternative, and replied 
" Shilling ones. Forthwitli the sea was agitated as fiercely 
and suddenly as if a real souall had sprung up. 

A Lucky Accident. — ^bully Dawson was overturned in 
a hackney-coach once, pretty near his lodgings, and being 
got on his legs again, he said, 'Twas the greatest piece of 
providence that ever befel him ; for it had saved him the 
trouble of bilking (cheating) the coachman. — Jo : Miller^ 
page 63. 

PHYSiOLoaT OF THE Eye. — Miss PoT»e was one evening 
in the green-room commenting on the excellencies of Garrick, 
when, amongst other things, she said, he had the most won- 
derful eye imaginable — an eye, to use a vulgar {)hrase, that 
would penetrate through a deal board. Wewitzer imme- 
diately ran off to Garrick, and reported that Miss Pope had 
said he had a " gimlet" eye. *^ 



"Between. — Two Oxford scholars 



meeting 



on 



road with a Yorkshire ostler, they fell to bantering him, 
and told the fellow that they would prove him to be a 
horse or an ass. ** Well," said the ostler, "and I can 
prove your saddle to be a mule." "A mule!" cried one 
of them, " how can that be ?" " Because," said the ostler, 
** it is something between a horse and an ass." — Jo: Miller, 
page 45. 
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Dr. GuiLLOTiy. — The name of the fatal machine origin- 
ated not so much in its unwitting sponsor, as mvkjeu cC esprit. 
In advocating the use of the machine on the 1st December, 
1789, in the National Assembly, Guillotin, who was a mem- 
ber, made use of the following unlucky words : — " Aveo ma 
fOMUshine, je voua fait sauter la tite dun coup dceil^ et vous ne 
90uffrez point" The auditors burst into aloud laugh at the 
pleasing offer of having their heads cut off without even feel- 
mg it ; and the assembly adjourned in the midst of the uproar. 
In a day or two appeared tne following J^ d esprit in a comic 
periodical : — 

Guillotin, 

Politician 

And physician, 
Bethought himself, *t is plain^ 
That hanging 's not humane 

Nor patriotic ; 
And straightway showed 
A clever mibde 

To kill — without a pang — ^men ; 
Which, void of ropes or stakes. 
Suppression makes 

Of hangmen. 

'T was thought, and not in vain. 

That this slim 

Hippocrate'fl limb 
Was zealous to obtain 
The exclusive right of killing. 
By quicker means than pilling. 





The patriot keen, 

Guillotin, 
The best advice to have. 

Before the next debate 

Consults Coupe t^te 

ChapeHer and Bamave; 

And then off-hand 

His genius planned 

That machine 
That " simplv" kills—that 's all— 
Which after nim we call 

"Guillotine." 
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Of hym that sought his wyfe against the streme. — 
A man the whose wyfe, as she came ouer a bridge fell in to 
the ryuer and was drowned : wheifore he wente and sought 
for her vpward against the stream, wherat his neighboiires, 
that wente with hvm^ maruayled, and sayde he dya nought; 
he shuldego seke ner downewarde with the streame. ^aye 
qnod he, I am sure I shall neuer fynde her that waye : Por 
she was so waywarde and so contrary to euery thjnge, whyle 
she lyuedde, that I knowe very weft nowe she is deed, she 
wyll go a gaynste the streame. — Tales and Quicke Ansuere$. 

Very Tight. — We read in the 'American Broad Grins* 
of a certain Hiram Potts, of Charleston, who possesses a 
dog with a tail which curls so tarnation tight, that it was 
never able to put its hind legs to the ground. We have, how- 
ever, some doubt of the truth of the story ; and believe it is 
taken from George Cruikshaiik's marine, who stands hefore 
his captain making a complaint with his eyes staring out of 
his he*.' I. It was in the olden time, when club taus were 
worn ; and the complaint is, ** Please your honom*, private 
Bunce has tied my hair so tight behind, that I can't shut my 
eyes." 

An Equine Critic. — Apelles, the famous painter, having 
drawn the picture of Alexander the Great on horseback^ 
brought it and presented it to the prince ; but he not bestow- 
ing that nraise on it which so excellent a piece deserved^ 
Apelles aesired a living horse to be brought ; who, moved 
by nature, fell a prancing and neighing, as though it had 
been actually a living creature of Sie same species ; where- 
upon Apelles told Alexander, that the horse understood 
painting better than himself.— Jo: Miller, page 64. 

The Tenth. — G , the common council man, was a 

warden of his own companj[, the Merchant Tailors. At one 
of their festivals, he took with him, to the dinner, a relation, 
an officer of the Tenth Foot. By some blunder, the soldier 

was taken for one of the fraternity, but G hastened to 

correct the mistake. "Gentlemen, this isn't one of the 
ninth parts of a man — ^he 's one of the tenth ! " — Hood's 
Miller Hedivivus. 

A Geographical Joke.— Horace Walpole mentions that 
when Whiston predicted that the world would be burnt in 
three years, the Duchess of Bolton packed up all her effects 
and declared she was off to China^ to get out of danger. 
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A Pleasant Valediction. — Before the Bishop of New 
Zealuad departed, Sidney Smith, in taking leave, affected to 
iinpress upon his friend the dangers of his mission. ** You 
will find,' he said, ** in preaching to cannibals, that their 
attention, instead of being occupied by the spirit, will be 
concentrated on the flesh ; for 1 am told that they never 
breakfast without a cold missionary on the sideboard." In 
shaking hands with the new prelate as he was leaving the 
house, the reverend wit added, " Good-bye. We shall never 
nieet again ; but let us hope that you may thoroughly dis- 
agree with the savage who eats you. " 

Very Ill-timed. — Some gentlemen having a hare for 
supper at a taveni, the cook, instead of a pudding, had crani- 
mea the belly full of thyme, but had not above half roasted 
the hare, the legs being almost raw ; which one of the comr 
panv observing, said, ** There was too much thyme (time) 
m tne belly, and too little in the legs."— t/o; MiUer, page 52. 

A Fancy Ball. 
So cards were sent for that sort of mob, 
Where Tartars and Africans hob and nob, 
And the Cherokee talks of his cab and cob 

To Pohsh and Lapland lovers ; — 
Cards like that hieroglyphical call 
To a geographical fancy baU 

On the present post-office covers. — Hood. 
Constitutional Changes. — We have already reported 
Talleyrand's saying on taking the oath to the last constitu- 
tion, that it was the fourteenth, and he prayed it might be 
the last. Here is a good pendant to it : — ^A bookseller in 
Paris being asked for a copy of the * Constitution of 1814,' 
replied, " Sir, I keep no penodicals." 

Hemp Seed. — ^A countryman sowing his ground, two 
smart fellows riding that way, called to him with an insolent 
air. *' Well, honest fellow, said one of them, "'tis your 
business to sow, but we reap the fruits of your labour. " To 
which the countryman replied, " 'T is very likely you may, 
truly ; for I am sowing hemp." — Jo: Miller , poffe f^S. 

"Kill a Gentleman for Youbselp." — ^At the battle of 
Falkirk, a Highlander was engaged in rifling the pockets of 
an English officer he had just cut down, when a companion 
came up to join in the pillage. " Hold off," said the High- 
lander ; " can ye no kill a shentleman for yoursell ?" 
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An Absence of Mind Story, — Lessing, the German 
author, was in his old age suhject to extraordinary fits of 
abstraction. ^ On his return home one evening, after he had 
knocked at his door, the servant looked out of the window to 
see who was there. Not recognising his master in the dark, 
and mistaking him for a stranger, he called out, '* The Pro- , 
fessor is not at home." ** Oh, very well," replied Lessing, 
'' no matter, I will call another time ;" and very composedly 
walked away. 

Precept and Example. — One saying that Mr. Dennis was 
an excellent critic, was answered, ** That indeed his writini^ 
were much to be valued ; for that by his criticism he taugSt 
men how to write well, and bv his poetry showed them what 
it was to write ill : so that the world was sm^ to edify by 
him."— r/b; Miller, page 47, 

The World. 
The world is a bundle of hay. 

Mankind are the asses who pull ; 
Each tu^s it a different way, 
And the greatest of all is John Bull. — Lord Byron, 

A Dove-like Critic. — ^A Quarterly Reviewer, speaking 
of Cooper's * England,* says, *' It has nothing solid but its 
ignorance, and nothing deep but its malice. It seems the 
extravagance, morbid as Bedlam, and impudent as Billings- 
gate." 

State Affairs. — A countryman passing along the 
Strand, saw a coach overturned, and askmg what the matter 
was, he was told that three or four members of parliament 
were overturned in that coach. " Oh !" says he, " there let 
them lie. Mv father always advised me not to meddle with 
state affairs. '^ — Jo : MiUer, page 47. 

A Young Scull and a Num-scull.— The keeper of a 
museum was exhibiting a skull as that of Oliver Cromwell, 
concerning which a lady remarked that she should not have 
expected Cromwell's skull to have been so small ; to which 
the stupid conductor replied that it was Oliver's skiill wJien 
he was young. 

Poetic Fitness.— A gentleman having written an epi- 
taph on a deceased friend, showed it to Mr. Derrick for his 
opmion. " Sir," said he, " I never read anything better 
suited to the mournful occasiop— they are the saddest verses 
that ever were penned," 
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Form and Colour. — Some years since there were two 
silly brothers very much about town, who, bein^ twins, were 
nearly alike, and took every pains, by wearing similar habill- 
ments, to deceive their friends as to their identity. The late 
excellent Mr. T. Hill was expatiating on these modem Dro- 
mios, when Hook * * pooh pooh'd' ' them. " Well, ' * said Hill, 
*Vyou will admit that they resemble each other wonderfully. 
They are as like as two peas." ** They are," retorted Hook, 
" and quite as green." 

' Excessive Loyalty. — A certain justice of the peace, not 
far, from Clerkenwell, in the first year after the death of 
Queen Anne, when his clerk was reading a mittimus to him, 
coming to Anno Domini 1 714, hccried out with some warmth, 
** Ana whv not Georgio Domini ? Sure, you forget yourself 
strangely, ' — Jo: MiUerypaye 48. 

To A Lady rORXUNErTELLEB. 

Some oracles of old, to cause more wonder. 
Were, when pronounced, accompanied with thunder ; 
But thy pre(£ctions come not in a storm. 
They are delivered by the brightest form : 






out invitation a party dining at an inn, after which he boasted 
BO much of his abilities, that one of the party said, ** You 
have told us enough of what you can do, tell us something 
you cannot do," " Faith,* said he, **i cannot pay my 
share of the reckoning," 

A Husband's CoMPiiiAENT,— "Most husbands," sava 
Mrs. Bellamout, in Fielding's * Modem Husband,* " are like 
plain- dealing looking-slasses, which sully all the compli- 
ments we have received abroad, by assuring us that we do 
not deserve W." 

A Drt SAlLOR.--One going tp see a friend who had lain 
a considerable 'tune itf the Marsfialsed. pl*isOn, vtn a starving 
condition, was p^swidiiig him, rather tnan lie there in that 
miserable case, to go to sea; which not agreeing with his 
hi^h spirit, "I thank you for your advice," replied the 
prisoner, " but if I goto sea, I 'm resolved it shall be upon 
good ground."— Jo; MilUr,page4n, 

Poetry and WATER.-^Mooem po^ts put a great deal of 
water in their ink. — Ooethe. 
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A Post Mortem Bargain. — After the battle of Prestou- •" 
pans, the pillage of the English officers was not the least 
part of the "glory." A mountaineer having extracted a 
watch from the pocket of one of the filain, which soon after 
stopped for want of winding, sold it almost immediately for 
a mere trifle. This being noticed by one more knowing than 
himself, the Highlander exclaimed, " I was glad to be quit 
of ta chratur at ony price, for she leived nae time after 1 
catched her." 

Private and Confidential. — Two countrymen, who 
had never seen a play in tlieir lives, nor had any notion of it, 
went to the theatre in Drury Lane, when they placed them- 
selves snug in the corner of the middle gallery. The tirst 
music played, which they liked well enough ; then the second 
and third, to their great satisfaction. At length the curtain 
drew up, and three or four actors entered to begin the play ; 
upon wliich one of the countrymen cried to the other, ** Come, 
Ilodge, let 's be going, maynap the gentlemen are talking 
about business."— Jo; Miller, page 52. 

The Face of a Sun Dial. 
Should you e'er stand with open mouth, 
And turn your face exactly south, 
The shadow your huge nose must throw 
On your wide teeth, the hour will show. — Martial, 
Affidavit Manufacturing. — A gentleman, who had a 
suit in Chancery, was called upon by his counsel to put ra 
his answer, for fear of incurring contempt. "And why," 
said the gentleman, " is not my answer already put in ?' 
" How should I draw your answer," cried the lawyer, ** till 
I know what you can swear ?" " Pshaw," replied the client, 
"prithee do your part as a lawyer — draw a sufficient 
answer, and let me alone to do the part of a gentleman, and 
swear to it." 

When to turn Miser. — The Duke of Buckingham was 
making com{)laint to Sir John Cutler, a rich miser, of the 
disorder of his affairs, and asked him what he should do to 
prevent the ruin of his estate. "Live as I do, my lord," 
said Sir Jdin. "That I can do," answered the duke, 
" when I am ruined." — Jo : Miller, page 50. 

An Amiable Satirist.— Our author is as courteous as 
lightning, and can melt the s^ord without ever hurting the 
scabbard. — Andrew Marvel, 
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A Lord Mayor's Show. — Alderman 



was never re 




markable for his skill in orthography. A note of his writing is 
still extant, requesting a brother magistrate to preside for 
him, and giving, literatim, the following reason for his 
absence ; — *' Jackson the painter is to take me oiF in my 
Rob of Office, and I am gone to give him a Ct^" His pro- 
nunciation was e(]|ually original. I remember his asking 

Alderman C , just before the 9th of November, whether 

he should have any men in armour in liis slww, — Hoods 
Miller Redivivus, 

A Tough Retort. — When the Lord Jefferies, before he 
was a judge, was pleading at the bar once, a country fellow 
giving evidence against his client, j)ushed the matter very 
home on the side he swore of. Jefferies, after his usual way, 
called out to the fellow, " Hark you, you fellow in the leather 
doublet, what have you for swearing ? " To which the 
countrvman smartly replied, " Faith, sir, if you have no 
more for lying than I nave for swearing, you may go in a 
leather doublet too."— «/o: Miller^ page 60. 

An Indulgent Author. — Speaking of a contemporary 
controversialist, Andrew Marvel says, inliis 'Rehearsal Tran- 
sposed,* " This author's end was only railing. He could never 
have induced himself to praise one man but to rail at another. 
He never oils his hone but that he may whet his razor, and 
that not to shave, but to cut men's throats." 

A King's Speech. — Charles II. asked Bishop Stil- 
lingfleet how it happened that he preached without book, 
always reading the sennons which he delivered before the 
court. The bishop asked in turn, why the king read his 
speeches in Parliament ? " Whv, doctor," replieahis Merry 
Majesty, " I '11 tell you very canaidly. I have asked them so 
often for money, that I am ashamed to look them in the face. " 

Logic. — A dog coming o^n-mouthed at a serjeant on the 
march, he ran the spear m his halbert into his throat and 
killed him. The owner coming out, raved extremely that his 
doe was killed, and asked the serjeant, why he could not as 
well have struck at him with the blunt end of the halbert. 
** So I would," said he, " if he had ran at me with his tail." 
— Jo : Miller^ page 59. 

Recipe for a Flattering Likeness. — "When you 
come to the eyes, Mr. Carmine, let me know, that I may call 
up a look." 
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A Simile and Dis-Simile. — A respectable incumbent 
of the West Kirk in Edinburgh invariably finished the rite 
of matrimony, when called upon to perform it, with a stock* 
joke, which lasted him during the whole of his ministry— a 

Seriod of about forty years. The jest was this, and was ad- 
ressed to the bride : — '' She should be like a snail, for she 
should ay keep within her ain hoose ; and yet she shouldna 
be like a snail, for she shouldna carry a* she has upon her 
back. She should be like an echo, ready to speak when she 's 
spoken to; but she shouldna be like an echo, lor she shouldna 
aye ha*e the last word. She should be like a clock, regular 
in all her motions ; and yet she shouldna be like a clock, for 
she should never strike ! 

Courtesy. — ^Jack M — ^n going one day into the apart- 
ments in St. James's, founa a lady of nis acquaintance 
sitting in one of the windows, who very courteously asked 
him to sit down by her, telling h^ there was a place. ** No, 
madam," said he, "I do not come to court for a place." If 
the gpntle reader should have a desire to repeat this story, 
let mm tiot make the same blunder that a certain English* 
Irish foolish lord did, who made the lady ask Jack to sit 
down by her, telling him there was room. — Jo: Miller ^ 
page 43. 

The ScittPRiSE, 
** Chloris, I swei(r1}y all I eVer swoite, 

That lihomlthis haur I shall not love thee mortf." 
** What ! love no more ? Oh ! why this altered vow ?" 
** Because I cannot love thee more — than now." 

Moore. 
What Everybody says, &c.— Kinc Charles II. being 
ih company with Lord Bochester and omers of the nobility, 
who had been drinking Ijest ptftt of the night, Killigrew 
came In. **Now," says the "King, "we shall hear of our 
faults." "No, faith, says Kifflgrew, " I don't care to 
trouble my head with that which all the town talks of. " — Jo : 
Miller y, page 69. 

A Family Likeness. — Hood jnentions a sea toper, who 
never saw a flask or pewter measure that tiO did not inexor- 
ably seize, and, gauger-like, try^the d^pfc bf. He had a son 
equally fond of notations ; Ou 'Which a neighbour remarked 
that he took after his falhei*. \Vhereupon the would-be 
TrincUlo retorted, " Father never leaves none to take." 
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" A Rat ! a Rat !"---A Frenchman travelling between 
Dover and London, came into an inn to lodge, when the host, 
perceiving him a close-fisted cur, having called for nothing 
but a pint of beer and a pennyworth of bread, to eat with a 
salad ne gathered by the way, resolved to fit him for it : 
therefore seemed to pay him an extraordinary respect, laid 
him a clean cloth for supper, and complimentea him with the 
best bed in the house, in the morning he set a good salad 
before him, with cold meat, butter, <fcc., which provoked the 
monsieur to the generosity of calling for half a pint of wine ; 
then coming to pay, the host gave mm a bill, which, for the 
best bed, wine, salad, and other appurtenances, he had 
enhanced to the value of twenty shillings. ** Jemie," says 
the Frenchman, ** twenty shillings I Vat you mean ?" But 
all his spluttering was m vain ; for the host, with a great 
deal of tavern elocution, made him sensible nothing could be 
abated. The monsieur, therefore, seeing no remedy but 
patience, seemed to pay it cheerfully. After which, he told 
the host, that his house being extremely troubled with rats, 
he could give him a receipt to drive them away, so as they 
should never return again. The host being very desirous to 
be rid of those troublesome guests, who were every day doing 
him one mischief or another, at length concluded to give 
monsieur twenty shillings for a receipt ; which done, ** Sig- 
gar," says the monsieur, ** you make a de rat one such bul 
as you make me, and if ever dey trouble your house again, 
me wiU be hang. " — Jo : Miller , page 46. 

A Precocious Pun. — The noble faculty of running into 
debt (vide Charles Lamb on borrowers), is sometimes iiere- 
ditary. The Sheridans possessed it for generations. Richard 
Brinsley, when a boy, one day heai'd nis father complain 
that people no longer styled them the 0* Sheridans, to which 
their noble descent entitled them. ** 'T is too bad of 'em," 
said young Richard, ** not to ' ' us ; for we owe a vast 
number of them." 

A Special Plea.— The 'Vermont Mercury' has the 
following excellent defence lately made to an action by a down 
east lawyer : — ** There are three points in the case, may it 
please your honour," said the defendant's counsel. "In 
the first place, we contend that the kettle was cracked when 
we borrowed it ; secondly, that it was whole when we ^ 
returned it ; and thirdly, tnat we never had it," /*\^^m 
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How TO ESCAPE A Stupid Story. — Lord Cobham would 
tell stories, though he had few to tell, and those he told pro- 
sily. One day he was dining at Sir Richard Temple's. 
Bubb Doddington was present, and after dinner fell asleep, 
and had a pretty long nap. Temple rallied him, when Doa- 
dington tried to deny the fact, ana offered to bet ten guineas 
that he would repeat all Cobham had been saying. His 
lordship accepted the wager, and dared Doddington to the 
proof. To his surprise, however, Bubb went through a story 
Cobham had been telling, nearly word for word. ** Surely," 
said Temple, "you must possess the extraordinary faculty 
of sleeping with yom* ears open.*' "Far from it,' replied 
Doddington ; " when I dozed off I knew that the period of 
the evening had arrived when Cobham would tell that story ; 
so I went to sleep accordingly." 

Dreadful Dentals. — A cowardly servant having been 
hunting with his lord, they had killed a wild boar. The 
fellow seeing the boar stir, betook himself to a tree ; upon 
which his master called to him, and asked him, " What he 
was afraid of ? the boar 's life is out. " "No matter for that, ' * 
said he, "his teeth are in." — Jo: Miller, page 67. 

Coarse but Stinging. — A brow-beating counsel asked 
a witness during a trial for assault at what distance he was 
from the parties when the assault happened. He answered, 
" Just four feet ^yq inches and a hali." " How come you 
to be so very exact, fellow?" said the counsel. "Because 
I expected some fool or other would ask me," said he, " so 
I measured it." 

The Statistical Style of Criticism. — An unusually 
conscientious reviewer, whose statistical powers were after- 
wards amply rewarded by government, was at the trouble, 
with the assistance of Cocker, to enumerate the metaphors in 
Moore's * Life of Sheridan.' He found them to amount to 
2235 — and a fraction. 

An Expensive Mouth. — It was said of a person, who 
always ate at other people's tables, and was a great railer, 
" that he never opened his mouth but to somebody's cost." — 
Jo : Miller J page 38. 

The Bad the Best. — A president of the parliament of 
Paris asked Langlois, the advocate, why he so often burdened 
himself with bad causes. " Because," answered the advocate, 
I have lost do many good ones." 
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A Yankee Preacher on Predestination — Let us, for 
argument's sake, grant that I, the Rev. Elder Sprightly, 
am foreordained to oe drowned in the river at Smith's terrv, 
next Thursday morning, at twenty minutes after ten o'cIock; 
and suppose I know it ; and suppose I am a free, moral, 
voluntary, aceountahle agent — do you think I am going to 
be drowned ? I should rather guess not ! I should stay at 
honae ; and you *11 never ketch the Rev. Elder Sprightly at 
Smith's ferry, nohow — nor near the river neither.— 2%^ New 
Purchase. 

" Many a True Word," &c. — A lady who had married 
a gentleman that was a tolerable poet, one day sitting alone 
with him, she said, " Come, my dear, you write upon other 
people, prithee write something for me ; let me see what 
epitaph you '11 bestow upon me when I die." ** Oh, my 
dear, ' replied he, "that's a melancholy subject, prithee 
don't thinlt of it. " "Nay, upon my life you shall, ' adds 
she, " come, I 'U begin : 

" Here lies Bid—" 
To which he answered, 

"Ah! I wish she did." 
— Jo : MiUer, page 67. 

Happiness defined. — At an examination for the degree 
of 6. A. in the Senate House, Cambridge, under an exammer 
whose name was Payne, one of the moral theses that the 
student was required to answer was. Give a definition of 
happiness. One of the candidates replied, " An exemption 
from Pavne." 

An tlNCOMFORTABLE FiT. — A fellow stole Lord Chat- 
ham's largo gouty shoes. His servant not finding them, 
began to curse the thief. " Never mind," said his lordship, 
" all the harm I wish the rogue is, that the shoes may tit 
him." 

Yorkshire. — A gentleman coming to an inn in Smith- 
field, and seeing the ostler expert and tractable about the 
horses, asked how long he had lived there, and what coun- 
tryman he was ? " I se Yorkshire," said the fellow, " an 
ha' lived sixteen years here." "I wonder," replied the gen- 
tleman, " that, iu so long a time, so clever a lellow as you 
seem to be, have not come to be master of the inn yourself." 
" Ay," answered the ostler, " but maister *b Yorkshire too." 
— Jo: Miller, page 42. 
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A New Edition op Daniel Defoe. — Sir T. Robinson, 
a tall, uncouth man, improved upon the grotesc^ueness of 
nature by constandjr wearing a postillion's cap, a tight green 
jacket, and buckskin breeches. He was liable to sudden 
whims, and once set off, in his hunting suit, to visit his 
sister, who was married, and settled at [raris. He arrived 
wnile there was a large company at dinner. One of the 
guests, a French abb^, thrice lifted his fork to his mouth, 
and thrice laid it down, with an eager stare of surprise. 
Unable to restrain his curiosity, he burst out with, " Excuse 
me, sir, are you the famous Robinson Crusoe so remarkable 
in history ? 

An Outside Place. — A certain lady of quality sending 
her Irish footman to fetch home a pair of new stays, strictly 
charged him to take coach if it rained, for fear of wetting 
them; but a great shower of rain falling, the fellow returned 
with the stays dropping wet ; and being severelv reprimanded 
for not doing as he was ordered to do, ne said ne had obeyed 
her orders. ** How then," answered the lady, " could the 
stays be wet, if you took them into the coach with you ?" 
" No," replied Teague, " I knew my place better. I did not 
go into the coach, but rode behind, as I always used to do." 
— Jo ; Milk r, page 4A. 

Give or Take. 
" I never give a kiss," says Prue, 

•* To naughty man, for I abhor it.'* 
She will not give a kiss, *t is true ; 

She 'U take one though, and thank you for it. 

Moore, 

Gentlemen. — A company of gamesters falling out at a 
tavern, gave one another very scurvy language ; at length 
those dreadful messengers of anger, the bottles and glasses, 
flew about like hail shot ; one of which mistaking its errand, 
and hitting the wainscot, instead of the person 'snead it was 
thrown at, brought the drawer rushing in, who cried, " D*ye 
call, gentlemen?" "Call gentleman," said one of the 
standers-by ; " no, they don't call gentlemen, but they call 
one another rogue ana rascal as rast as they can," — Jo: 
Miller, page 62, 

Self-extinction. — A very absent gentleman in Ken- 
tucky, in a fit of abstraction, lately put nis candle to bed, 
and madvertently blew himself out. 
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The Theory op Animal Development. — During the 
debate on Sir R. Peel's tariif, the admission of asses duty free 
caused much merriment at the clubs. Lord T., who had just 
been reading * Vestiges of the Natural History of Creation,' 
remarked, that the house had, he supposed, passed the donker 
clause out of respect to its ancestors. " It is a wise measure, ' 
said a popular novelist, " especially as it affects the importa- 
tion of food ; for, should a scarcity come, we should other- 
wise have to fall back on the food of our forefaihers." " And 
pray what is that?*' asked a well-known archaeologist. 
" "fhistles ! " replied Lord T. 

Welsh Rabbits. — ^An Englishman and a Welshman 
disputing in whose coimtry was the best living ; said the 
Welshman, " There is such noble housekeeping in Wales, 
that I have known above a dozen cooks employed at one 
wedding dinner." " Ay," answered the Englishman, " that 
was because every man toasted his own cheese." — Jo: 
Miller f page 37. 

A Modern Court Fool. 
What news to-day ? " Oh, worse and worse, 

** Mac is the prince's privy purse." 
The prince's purse ? No, no, you fool, 
You mean the prince's ridicule. — Moore. 

Love works Wonders.— A lady having written, folded, 
and sealed a hUlet-douXy tripped away to tne post-office at 
Baltimore. Her mind being en^ssed in imagining the 
delight the fond object she had addressed would experience 
in receiving her conmiunication, caused her to make a slight 
mistake ; she dropped the letter unconsciously on the foot- 
path, and posted nerself ! nor did she discover neren'or until 
the post-master asked, when about to stamp her, whether 
she was double or single ! — American Broad Grins. 

An Irish Opinion. — ** Pav me that six and eightpence 
you owe me, Mr. Mulrooney, ' said a villa|re attorney to a 
villace client. ** For what f " " For the opmion you had of 
me.' ** Faidi I never had any opinion of you at aU, at all." 

Approach op Winter. — Admiral Duncan's orders to 
the officers who came on board his ship for instructions, pre- 
vious to the engagement With Admiral de Winter, were far 
from complicate : — " Gentlemen, you see a severe Winter 
approachmg ; I have only to advise you to keep up a good 
fire." 
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Of the woman that appeled fro kyng Philip to 
KYNGE Philippe. — A woman whiche gyltlesse on a tyme 
was condempned by kvnge Philippe of Bfacedone, whan he 
was not sobre. wnerfore she sayae 1 appele. whether quod 
the kynge : To kynge Philippe quod she : but that is whan 
he is more sobre and better aduysed. whiche sayenge caused 
the kviige to loke better on the matter, and to do her ryght. 

This wryteth Val. Maximus. But Plutarche saytn : It 
was a man, and kynge Philip was halfe a slepe, whan he 
gaue sentence. — Tcues and Quiche Answeres, temp. Henry 
VIII, 

A History of Scotland during the Sixteenth and 
Seventeenth Centuries. — The shortest chronicle of the 
reformation by Knox and of the wars of Claverhouse 
(Claver'se) in Scotland, which we know, is that of an old 
lady who, in speaking of those troublous times, remarked, 
"Scotland had a sair time o't. First, we had Knox 
deavin' us wi* his claverSf and syne we had Claver'se deavin' 
us wi' his knocks,^' 

A Priceless Character. — The late Colonel Chartres, 
reflecting on his ill life and character, told a certain noble^ 
man, that if such a thing as a good name was to be pur- 
chased, he would freely give j£ 10,000 for one. The nobleman 
said, it would certainly be the worst money he ever laid out 
in his life. " Why so ? " said the honest colonel. " Because," 
answered the lord, " you would forfeit it again in less than a 
week."— «7o: Miller, page 43. 

Use and Ornament. — When Sir John Carr was in Glas- 
gow, about the year 1807, he was asked by the maffistratea 
to give his advice concerning the inscription to be placed on 
the Nelson monument, then jusit completed. The travellinff 
knidht recommended this brief record — " Glasgow to Nel- 
son. ' ** Juist so," said one of the bailies ; " and as the toun 
o' Nelson 's close athaund, might we no juist say — * Glasgow 
to Nelson, sax miles," an* so it might serve for a moniinent an' 
a milestane too ? " 

Broken English. — A well known editor of a morning 
paper inquired of Alderman B — r; one day, what he thought 
of his. journal. ** I like it all," said the Alderman, ** but its 
broken English,^' The editor stared, and asked for an 
explanation. " Why, the List of Bankrupts, to be sure." — 
T. Hood, 
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Shooting made East. — Two passengers coining down 
the Mississippi in a steam-boat, were amusinff themselves 
with shooting birds on shore from the deck, oome sport- 
ing converse ensued. One remarked that he would turn 
his back to no man in killing racoons — ^that he had repeat- 
edly shot fifty a-day. " What o* that," said a Kentuctian. 
** I make nothing of killing a hundred coon a-day, or nary 
luck." " Do you know Captain Scott, of our state ?" asked 
a Tenesaean bystander; " he now is something like a shot. 
A hundred 'coon I why he never pints at one without hitting 
him. He never misses, and the 'coons know it. T' other 
day he levelled at an old 'un in a high tree ; the vannint 
looked at him a minute, and then bawl^ out, * Halloo, Cap'n 
Scott ! is that you V * Yes,' was the reply. ^ * Well, pray 
don't shoot, I '11 come down to you — I '11 give in — I 'm dead 
beat."' — American Broad Orins, 

On a Poetess who Squinted. 
To no one muse does she her glance confine, 
But has an eye, at once, to du the nine. — Moore. 

La Fortune du r6T. — A certain nobleman, a courtier, m 
the beginning of the late reign, coming out of the House of 
Lords, accosted the Duke of Buckingham with, " How does 
your pot boil, my lord, these troublesome times ?" To which 
his grace replied, ** I never go into my kitchen, but I dare 
say the scum is uppermost. "—Vo ; Miller, page 48. 

The Monetary Crisis in the States. — ** Look here. 
Sambo, vou got dat quarter dollar you owes me ?" — Sambo: 
"La! Cuff, no; money so scarce, so many stopperages in 
Mobile, there ain't no money in circumlation." — Cuff: " 
sho, Sambo, what de nashun you got to do with Mobile ? 
Nigger, pay up ! pay up !" — Sambo : " Well, look here 
Cuff, me hear massa tell more dan twenty men dat same 
tale ; and I ain't see no gentleman treat nim like you me. 
Act like a gentleman if you is a nigger." 

Before or After. — Triboulet, the fool of Francis L, 
was threatened with death by a man in power, of whom 
he had been spe|aking disrespectftiUy ; and he applied to the 
king for protection. " Be satisfied,' said the king; " if any 
man should put you to death, I will order him to oe hanged 
a quarter of an hour after." " Ah, sire! " replied Triboulet, 
** I should much prefer that your majesty would order him to 
be hanged a quarter of an hour before. " 
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Tales of the Income Tax.— Michael Kelly gives in his 

* Reminiscences* a very diverting account of his pursuits and 
the emoluments which attended them, in a dialo^e betwixt ^jl, 
him and the Commissioners of the Income Tax, who, in 1806, *^ 
were even more eminent for the interest they took in prying 
into the concerns of other folks than the commissioners with 
whom we are at present afflicted. Mr. Kelly, in the pride of 
his heart, had reported his income as amounting to J05OO 
yearly, but the unreasonable commissioners were not contented, 
and urged that his various employments must bring him twice 
or thnce that annual sum. The push and parry are as 
well maintained as between Tilburma and her fatlier in the 
•Critic:'— 

" * Sir,* said I, * 1 am free to confess I have erred in my 
return ; but vanity was the cause, and vanity is the badge 
of all my tribe. I have returned myself as having £500 per 
annum, when, in fact, I have not ^ve hundred pence of cer- 
tain income.' 

* Pray, sir,' said the commissioner, 'are you not stage- 
manager of the Opera-house V 

* Yes, sir,' said I, *but there is not even a nominal salary 
attached to that office. I perform its duties to gratify my 
love of music* 

* Well,but, Mr.Kelly,* continued my examiner, * you teach ?* 

* I do, sir,' answered I, * but I have no pupils.' 

* I think,' observed another gentleman, who had not 
spoken before, * that you are an oratorio and concert singer ?' 

' You are quite right,' said I to my new antagonist, * but 
I have no engagement. ' 

•Well, but at all events,' observed my first inquisitor, 

* you have a very good salarv at Drury Lane.' 

* A very ffooa one, indeea, sir,' answered I, * but then it 
is never paioT' 

* But you have always a fine benefit, sir,' said the other, 
who seemed to know something of theatricals. 

* Always, sir,' was my reply, * but the expenses attending 
it are very great; and whatever profit remains after defraying 
them, is mortgaged to liquidate debts incurred by building 
my saloon. The fact is, sir, I am at present very like St. 
George's Hospital, supported by voluntary contributions; and 
have even less certain income than I felt sufficiently vain 

to return.' " 
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Charles Mathews had also some experience of the Income 
Tax Commissioners during his early career at York, and 
devised a comic expedient to obtain tor himself a mitigation 
of their assessment. This expedient was a formal enumeration 
to the commissioners of the professional outgoings by which 
his salary was diminished. For example : — 

** * Black wi^s, white wigs, brown wigs, red wiffs ; bush 
wigs, tye wigs, Dob wigs, bishops' wigs ; wigs with a tail, 
wigs without a tail ; lawyers' wigs, judges' wigs, parsons' 
wigs, powdered wigs; old men's wigs, young men's wi^s, 
&c. ' — * Natural heads of hair : namely. Red hair, grey hair, 
flaxen hair, brown hair, black hair, Quakers' hair, country- 
men's hair; and bald heads of every description. Beards, 
whiskers, mustachios, eye-brows, &c.' — * Old men's shoes, 
young men's shoes, velvet shoes, leather shoes, gouty shoes, 
dancing shoes, hobnail shoes, square-toed shoes, round-toed 
shoes, &c.' After these regular requisites were given, came 
the miscellaneous part of his stock ; such as * Hats, feathers, 
caps, -cravats, stocks, ruffles, frills, neckerchiefs, pocket- 
handkerchiefs, pens, books, ink, paper, music-paper, im^ochre, 
rouQ^, carmine, hair-powder, wax candles, Indian ink, camel's 
hair pencils, hare's feet, whiting, burnt corks, cold cream, 
soap, and huckaback towels.' " 

The list, of which this is but a short extract, covered 
many sheets of paper. For a few minutes the commissioners 
listened gravely, but peals of laughter presently found out 
their way; ana Mathews heard no more of the income tax 
during his residence at York. 

Of hym that sayde he was not worthy to open the 
GATE to the kynge. — As a kynge of Englande hunted on a 
tyme in the countie of Kent, he hapte to come rydynge to a 
great gate : wherby stode a husbande man of the countrey, 
to whom the kynge sayd : Good felowe putte open the gate. 
The man perceyuynge it was the kynge, sayde : No and 
please your grace, I am nat worthy :; but I wyll go fetche 
mayster Couper, that dwelleth nat ij. myles hense, and he 
shal open to you the gate. — Shakespeare s Hundred Merry 
Tales, 

A Rich Compliment. — Garrick once asked Rich how 
much he thought Covent Garden would hold. ** I could tell 
you to a shillinff," replied the manager, " if you would play 
Richard in it. ' 
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Do AS I DO. — Tom King, the actor, loved gambling, and 
fell of com'se among thieves, who were rather proud of their 
trade, as witness the following anecdote : — After playing all 
night with a sharper, at a fashionable club, and losing every 
thmg, King discovered that he had been bubbled, ana liinted 
his suspicions to his antagonist ; who cooUv said to him, 
**/ always play with marked cards ; why aon't you ?" — 
Boaderii Life of John Kemble, 

Beggars not Choosers. — The famous Tom Thynne, 
who was very remarkable for his good housekeeping and 
hospitality, standing one day at his gate in the country, a 
beggar coming up to him, cried, he begged his worship 
womd give him a mug of his small beer. "Why, how now, ' 
said he, " what times are these, when beggars must be 
choosers ! 1 say, bring this feUow a mug of strong beer." — 
Jo : Miller f page 38. 

A Versified Jo. 
'* Come, come," said Tom's father, ** at your time of life 

There *s no longer excuse for thus playing tlie rake ; 
It is time you should think, boy, of taking a wife." 

" Why, so it is, father : whose wife shall I take?" — Moore, 

A Slight Mistake. — In 1752 Jacob Vernet pubhshed 
at the Hague ' Letters on the modem custom of employiug 
votu instead of tu.^ This little book was cited by Senebier 
in his 'Literary History of Geneva,* and in the* France 
litteraire,* under the title of ' Letters on the custom of em- 
ploying Vins instead of The,^—Curiosite$ Bibliographiques, 

Bibliographic Blunders. — In the catalogue of the 
* Biblioth^que de Filheul,' the pasquinade addres^ to M. de 
Venus, the French ambassador, humorouslv entitled Sauce 
au Veijus/iB placed amongst the cookery books. — It has been 
often said, but we don't l^ieve it, that an Irish prize-cattle 
society wrote to Mr. Ed^worth for half a dozen copies of 
'* his excellent work on Irish Bulls." 

An affectionate Brother. — Scarron, the French 
novelist, having published a volume of poems, prefaced them 
witt a dedication in these words — " a uuillemetU^ chienne de 
ma sour.** Some time after he had a quarrel with his sister, 
and having occasion to reprint the verses in a collection of 
his works, he nudiciously put at the end of them an erratum 
to this effect— For*' Chienne de ma smir,'* read ** ma Chienne 
de smtr,'* — Curionth Bibliographiques. 
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War and Tragedy. — So extravajgant an opinion had 
Dennis of the effect to he produced hy his tragedy of * Liberty 
Asserted,' hroughtout at the Lincoln's Inn Theatre in 1704, jj^^ 
that he thought some of the strokes in it so severe upon the 
French nation that they never could be forgiven, and that the 
Kinff of France would never make peace with England unless 
he (tne author) were given up to him. This apprdkension was 
BO strong, that during the congress which was held at Utrecht 
for a treaty of peace, he waitS on the Duke of Marlborough, 
who had formerly been his patron, to beg his grace would 
use his interest with the plenij)otentiaries that no such article 
might be stipulated as his being given up. The duke said, 
** ffear I cannot serve you Mr. Dennis, as 1 have really no 
interest with the ministers at this time ; indeed, I have taken 
no care to have myself exempted in the articles of peace, and 
I imagine I have done the French almost as much damage as 
you have done." 

Another story told of DenniB is, that being invited down 
to a gentleman's house on the coast of Sussex, where he had 
been extremely well entertained, he was one day walking out 
on the beach, when he saw a ship sailing, as he imagined, 
towards him ; whereupon he set on in a great fright to Lon- 
don, supposing that he had been purposdy brou^t there to 
be given up to the French, who had fitted up a vessel in order 
to carry him off. 

A FiG-URB OP Speech. — A well-known painter, hav- 
ing finished a very good picture of Figg, the prize-fighter, 
who had been famous in getting the better of several Irish- 
men of the same profession, uie piece was shown to old 
Johnson the player, who was told, at the same time, that the 
artist designed to have a mezzotinto print taken from it, 
but wanted a motto to be put under it. *' Then," said old 
Johnson, " I '11 give you one : * A Fig for the Irish.' " — Jo : 
Miller, p<ige 42. 

Operation op the Vagrant Law. — The following is 
a fair specimen of a dialogue which frequently takes place in 
Pdice Offices : — Magistrate (to vagrant). You say you have 
nowhere to sleep. Did you find any money on him, officer ? 
Officer. Not a penny. Magi8tr€Ue (to vagrant). Then I fine 
you forty shillings. 

GoLi»BN-CA|iP Worship. — Gold in this world covers as 

many sins as charity in the next. — Fielding, 
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An unhappy Attachment. — When Sir Francis Burdett 
was sent to the Tower, an extremely sentimental young lady 
inquired what he had done ? " Alas ! " said her lover, " he 
is the victim of an unfortunate attachment/' Tears of com- 
miseration came into the damsel's eyes ; and when her 
informant left her, she indited some dozen stanzas on 
"Constancy," and sent them to the imprisoned baronet. 
Having communicated this to her lover, ne lost her favour 
for ever by explaining that Sir Francis, ** so far from being 
a victim oi the tender passion, had been only attached for 
high treason. ' ' 

Fire-works. 
Then, as night came on, 
It had scar^ King John, 
Who considered such sights not risible — 
To have seen t£e maroons. 
And the whirling moons. 
And the serpents of flame. 
And the wheels of the same. 
That according to some were " wizzable.'^ — Hood, 
A Form op Wills. — One, who had been a very terma- 
gant wife, lying on her death-bed, desired her husband, that 
as she had Drought him a fortune, she mi^ht have liberty to 
make her will, for bestowing a few legacies to her relations. 
** No, madam," says he, " you have had your will all your 
lifetime, and now I will have mine." — Jo: Miller, page 60. 

A DELICIOUS Hyperbole. — Donatello, an eminent sculp- 
tor, was enthusiastically fond of his art, and equally in love 
with his own genius. Having shaped a block into human 
form by slow but masterly efforts, he became enraptured at 
the conclusion of his labours, and having given to his almost 
perfected statue the last stroke of his chis^, he exclaim 'd — 
"Speak!" 

Hearing is not Belietino. 
I heard last week, friend Edward, thou wast dead ; 
I 'm very glad to hear it, too, cries Ned. 
A Honey-moon Text. — ^A clergyman preaching a wed- 
ding sermon, chose the following passage m the Psalms for 
his text. " And let there be abundance of peace while the 
moon endureth/' 

A Clerk in the City.— His life was fcrmal. His 
actions seemed ruled with a ruler. — Lamb, 
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A GREAT Fright.— A man of fashion travelling in Spain, 
was shown the Escurial, and the stupendous convent of 
St. Jerome. The prior told him that this building was 
erected in consequence of a vow, made by Philip, at the oattle 
of St. Quintra, in case he became victorious. " What an 
immense edifice !'* exclaimed the traveller ; ** the king must 
have been confoundedly frightened.** 

C RED AT JuDEAS. — Two Jcsuits having packed together 
an innumerable parcel of miraculous lies, a person wholieard 
them, without taking upon him to contradict them, told them 
one of his own: That at St. Alban*s there was a stone 
cistern, in which water was always preserved for the use of 
that saint, and that ever since, if a swine should drink out of 
it, he would instantly die. The Jesuits, hugging themselves 
at the story, set out the next day to St. Alban's, where they 
found themselves miserably deceived. On their return, they 
upbraided the person with telling them so monstrous a story. 
** Look you there, now," said he, "you told me a hundred 
lies, t* other night, and I had more breeding than to contra- 
dict you : I told you but one, and you have rid twenty miles 
to confute me, which \s very unc\v\V^-:^a:.MiUer, page 54. 

Female Curiosity. — ** How," said Lord A. to a friend, 
who wished to convey a matter of importance to a lady 
without communicatinff directly with her, " How can you 

tdi ' ' 





open it to a certainty, for I have put * private' in the comer. " 
A Recipe for Courage. — ^A soldiw was once heard to 
say, that his only measure of courage was this : — " Upon 
the first fire I immediately look upon myself as a dead man ; 
I then fight out the remainder of the day, as regardless of 
danger as a dead man should be. All the limbs which I 
carrv out of the field I regard as so much gained, or as so 
much saved out of the fire." 

Close Study. — The late Duchess Dowager of Bedford 
meeting once a Cambrid^ student, asked him how a noble rela- 
tion of hers got on with his studies ? " Truly, madam," said he, 
* * he sticks unconamonly close to Catherine Hall. " " Alas 1 * ' 
said her grace, " he thmks of nothing but the ladies." 

Patience. — With time and patience the leaf of the 
mulberry-tree becomes satin. — Arab Proverb. . 
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Of hym that payde his dette with ceienge hea. — 
There was a man on a tyme, which toke as moche ware of a 
marchaunt, as drewe to fyftie li. and riottously playde and 
spente the same awaye witnin shorte space. So whanne the 
day of payemente came, he hadde nother moneye nor ware to 

5 aye : wherfore he was arrested, and must come hefore the 
nstyce. whan he sawe there was none other remedye, but 
that he shulde be constrayned ey ther to paye the dette, or els 
to ^0 to prison : wherfore he went to a subtvle man of lawe, 
and shewed to hym his matter, and desyred hym of his coun- 
sayle and helpe. what vfyli thou gyue me (quod the man of 
lawe) if 1 rydde the of this dette f ^y my faythe said the 
dettour v. marke ; and lo here it is redy, as sone as 1 am 
quitte, ye shall haue it. Good inough quod the man of lawe, 
but thou muste be ruled by my counsaile, and thus do. whan 
thou comest before the Justice, what som euer be sayd vnto 
the, loke that thou answere to nothing, but cry hea styl : and 
lette me alone with the reste. Content quod ne. 

So whan they were com before the Justice, he said to the 
dettour : doste thou owe this marchant this somme of money 
or no ? Bea quod he. what beste (quod the Justice) answer 
to thy plaint, or els thou wilte be condemned. Bea, auod he 
agayne. Than his man of lawe stode forth, and saya : Sir 
this man is but an ideot, who wolde beleue that tuis mar- 
chaunt, whiche is both wyse and subtvle, wolde truste this 
ideot, that can speke neuer a redy worae, of xl. peny worth 
of ware : and so with suche reasons he pers waded the Justice 
to caste the marchaunt in his owue action. So whan the 
sentence was gyuen, the man of lawe drewe the dettour asyde 
and said : Lo, howe sayst thou nowe ? Haue not 1 done 
well for thee ? Thou arte clere quitte of the dette that was 
demanded of the, wherfore ^iue me my money, and God be 
with the. Bea, quod he. what quod the laweer, thou nedest 
not to crie bea no longer, thy matter is dispatched, all is at a 
poynt, there resteth nothynge, but to gyue me my wages, 
that thou nromysyddest. B^ quod he agayne. 1 saye quod 
the man oi lawe, crie bea no longer nowe, but gyue me my 
money. Bea quod he. Thus the man of lawe neyther for 
fayre nor foule coulde gette any other thinge of his client but 

Bea. wherfore all angerly he departed and went his waye. 
By this tale ^e may percevue, that they whiche be the 

inuenters and diuisers of fraude and disceit, ben often tymes 
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tlierby Jeceyucd them selfe. And he that hath hyd a snare 
to attrap an other with, hath hym selfe ben taken therin. — 
Tales and Quicke Answeres. 

This * ■ nierrie tale" is the longest lived in our collection. 
It had been dramatised, and appeared in print as early as 
1474, when it is spoken of as an old piece, entitled, Maitre 
Pierre Patelin. Brueys modernised it m 1706, changing the 
title to V Avocdt Patelin, from which is taken our own wellr 
known farce of the * Village Lawyer.* 

A Secuet Receptacle. — Two inseparable comrades who 
rode in the guaixis in Flanders, had eveiy thing in common be- 
tween them. ne of them being an e:c trav agant fellow, and unfit 
to be trusted with money, the other was always purse-bearer, 
which yet he gained little by, for the former would at night 
fre<juently pick his pocket to the last stiver. To prevent 
which, he bethought himself of a stratagem ; and, coming 
among his companions the next day, he told them he had bit 
his comrade. **Ay, how?" said thev. "Why," replied 
he, "I hid my money in his own pociet last night, and I 
was sure he would never look for it there." — Jo: Miller^ 
page 53. 

Above Proof. — One night, after a house dinner at one 
of the Pall-Mall Clubs, there was a warm argmnent on 
the Excise Laws. An advocate for the annoying tax having 
been worsted in the argument, declared notning should con- 
vince him, so strong were his opinions on the subject. 
"Strong, indeed," said a guest, "much too strong; for, 
like illec^al spirits, they are many decrees above proof, 

A Wise Idiot. — A country cwrgyman, bv his dull 
monotonous discourse, set all the congregation asleep, except 
an idiot, who sat with open mouth listening. The parson, 
enraged, and thumping the nulpit, exclaimS, " What ! all 
asleei) but this poor idiot?' "Aye," quoth the natural, 
" ana if I had not been a poor idiot, I would have been 
asleen too." 

Hats and Heads. — An ecclesiastic, who was extremely 
anxious to obtain a cardinal's hat, at which dignity he after- 
wards arrived, said to his friend, one day, " How is it that 
you enjoy a good state of health, while I am always a vale- 
tudinarian V " Sir," replied he, " the reason is obvious — 
you have your Jiat always in your hand, while I have my 
head always in my hat." 
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One Sovereign and Two Guineas. — When Hogarth 
had finished his print of * The March of the Guards to 
Finchley Common,' he proposed dedicating it to the kin^, 
and for that purpose went to court to he introduced. 
Previous to his majesty's appearance, Hogarth was spied 
hy some of the courtiers, who, guessing his business, begged 
to have a peep ; he complied, and received much laugliter 
and commendation. Soon after, the king entered the draw- 
ing-room, when Hogarth presented liis print ; but no sooner 
had the monarch thrown his eyes upon it, than he exclaimed, 
** Dendermons and death, vou Hogarth, what you mean 
to abuse my soldier for? ' In vain the other pleaded 
his attachment to the army in general, and that this was 
only a laugh at the expense of the dissolute and idle. His 
majesty could not be convinced, till the late Lord Ligonier 
told him, " He was sure Mr. Hogarth did not mean to pay 
any disrespect to the army." This, however, but half 
pacified him ; for holding up the print hastily, he carelessly 
nanded it to one of the lords in waiting, and desired him to 
let the artist have two guineas. Hogarth took the money, 
as the etiquette, as weH as the practice of courts, is not to 
refuse anything ; but dedicated his piece to the King of 
Prussia. . V . . .. .^ 

A True Jest. — A Scotsman was very angry with an 
English gentleman, who, he said, had abus^ him, and 
called him false Scot. "Indeed," said the Englishman, 
** I said no such thing, but that you were a tiue Scot." — 
Jo : Miller, pdge 41. 

Domestic Peace. — Sir WiUiam Dawes, archbishop of 
York, having his clergy to dine with him, for the first time 
after he had lost his lady, told them he feared they did not find 
things in so good order as they used to be in the time of poor 
Mary ; and, looking extremely sorrowful, added, with a deep 
sigh, " She was, indeed, Marepacificum!'* A curate, who 
pretty well knew what she had be^n, called out, ** Aye, my 
lord, but she was Mare mortuum^rst.'' The curate was 
soon appointed to a benefice. 

Havoc. 
Charles, eating ancient cheese, did say. 
" Like Sampson I my thousand slay ; * 
" I vow," quoth David, ** so you do, 
And with the selfsarrie weapon too ! " 
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An Ale Charm. — During the period when James I. 
studied the sciences at St. Andrews, under the tuition of 
the celebrated George Buchanan, every sort of superior learn- 
ing and knowledge was considered by the illiterate and super- 
stitious vulgar, as proceeding from magic, or, as it was 
usually termed, the black art. On this principle, George 
Buchanan, on account of his superior attainments in literature, 
was esteemed a wizard. A poor woman, who kept an ale- 
house in St. Andrews, and who, by some means or other, had 
lost all her custom, applied to George for his witchcraft 
assistance. After some serious conversation, George told her 
that if she strictly adhered to his instructions she would soon 
become very rich. To remove all his doubts, she gave him 
the strongest assurances of her punctual compliance with his 
orders. " Then, Maggie," said the learned wizard, " the next 
time you brew, throw out of the vat six ladles full of water in 
the deMl's name, turning between each ladle full round on the 
left ; this done, put six ladles full of malt in the vat in God's 
name, turning round by the right between each time. And 
in addition to this, be sure to wear this bandage about your 
neck, and never open it till the day of vour death." Maggie 
strictly obeyed, and in the course of a few years accimiulated 
great riches. At her death the bandage was opened in a 
solemn manner, when it was found to contain a label of paper, 
on which were written these words : — 

" Gin Maggie brew good ale, 
She willget good sale." 

A Salt-water Verdict. — An under officer of the Customs 
at tlie port of Liverpool, running heedlessly along the ship's 
gunnel, happened to tip overboard, and was drowned ; bemg 
soon after taken up, the coroner's jury was summoned to sit 
upon the body. One of the jurymen returning home, was 
called to by an alderman of the town, and asked, what ver- 
dict they brought in, and whether they found it felo de se .' 
" Ay, ay," says the juryman, shaking his noddle, "he fell 
into the sea, sure enough." — Jo: Miller ^ page 56. 

The Laugh returned. — Pope being at dinner with a 
duke, had his own servant in hvery waiting on him ; the 
duke asked him ** why he should be such a fool as to 
keep a fellow in livery only to laugh at him ?" " 'T is true," 
answered the poet, " I keep but one to laugh at me ; — ^your 
grace keeps a dozen." 
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Private Medical Practice. — Theodore Hook calls the 
aunt and uncle in * Cousin William' — one of his best noveb 
— ** bold Buchan-neerSy^' from their fondness for rash 
domestic medical practice, and doctoring themselves from the 
recipes of that venerable mediciner. In describing the 
ori^mal of this aunt, at the Garrick, one morning, he 
declared that the old lady was so delighted with everything 
pertaining to physic, that she drank wme every six hours out 
of dose glasses, and filled her gold-fish globes with leeches, 
the gyrations and tortuous evolutions ofwhich she watched 
by the hour. 

A DEAR Oath. — A Westminster justice taking coach in 
the city, and being set down at Youngman's Cotree-house, 
Charing Cross, the driver demanded eighteenpence as his 
fare. The justice asked him if he would swear the ground 
came to the money. The man said he would take his oath 
on 't. The iustice replied, " Friend, I 'm a magistrate ;" and 
pulling the book out of his pocket administeredthe oath, and 
then gave the fellow sixpence, saying he must reserve the 
shilling to himself for the affidavit. — Jo : Miller ^ page 47. 

Transportation. — ^An attorney, who had held a resj)ect- 
able standing in society, happened some years since to be 
transported tor breach of trust. Some one was bewailing 
his fate, and saying that he did not deserve it. " It is a 
most dangerous precedent," said a disappointed practitioner, 
who had been scraping together all the jokes he could muster 
against the law ; "for if every solicitor, guilty of breach of 
tnist, were to be transported, we should nave the thinnest 
courts and the most crowded colonies in the whole civilized 
world." 

l)\M North. — When the * North Britain ' and its 
denunciation of the Scotch were in the height of popularity, 
a demagogue was praising the talents of the author. 
" Foregad, ' said a cofiee-nouse wit, " I look upon Wilkes 
as nothmg better than a rusty weathercock, whicn is always 
pointed due north." 

Good Company. — One of the performers of theHaymar- 
ket theatre observing to Foote what a himadrum sort of a 
man Dr. Goldsmith appeared to be in the green-room, com- 
pared with the figure n© made in his poetry. " The reason 
of that," said he, " is because the mtues are better com* 




vj panions than the ^Zay^f." 
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Howe a chaplain of Louen deceyxted an v&urer. — In 
the towne of Louen was a chaplayne called Antonye, of whose 
merye sayenges and doynges is moche talkynge. As he 
mette on a da^e one or two of his acqueyntaunce, he desyred 
them home with him to dyner : hut meate had he none, nor 
money. There was no remedy, hut to make a shefte. Forth 
he goth, and in to an vserers Icytchynne, with whome he was 
famylier : and priueilye vnder his gowne he caryed oute the 
potte with meate, that was sod for the vsurers dyner. whan 
he came home, he putte oute the meate, and made the pot to 
he scoured hryght, and sente a hoye with the same pot to the 
vserer to borowe ij. grotes theron : and bade the hoye take a 
byll of his hande, that suche a hrasse potte he delyuered hym. 
T^he boy did as he was bydde : and with the money that he 
hadde of the vsurer, he bought wine for theyr dyner. whan 
the vsurer should go to dyner, the potte and meate was gone, 
wherfore he fell to chydde his mayde. She said there came 
no bodye of all the daye, but syr Antony. They asked him : 
and he sayde he had none. At length they sayde in emeste, 
he and no man els had the pot. By my faytn (quod he) 1 
borowed suche a potte vpon a tyme, but I sente hit home 
agayne : and so called witnes to them, and sayde : liO howe 
peryllous it is to deale with men nowe a dayes withoute 
wrytyn^e : They woldelaye thefte to my charge, and if I had 
no wrytmge of the vsurers hande. And so he shewed oute 
the wrytinge. And whan they vnderstode the disceyte, there 
was good laughynge. 

A Lady's Man. 
How much at home was Charles in all 
The talk aforesaid, nicknamed " small ;" 
Seldom embarrassed, never slow, 
His maxim always " touch and go" — 
From grave to gay he ran with ease, 
Secure alike in both to please. 

Grolifs Advice to Julia, 
Pkince's Metal. — ^When the Prince of Orange came 
over, five of the seven bishops who were sent to the Tower 
declared for his highness, ana the two others would not come 
into measures ; upon which Mr. Dryden said, that the seven 
golden candlesticks were sent to be assayed at the tower, and 
five of them proved to be prince's metal.-— Jo; MiUer, 
age 59. 
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Of hym that had a flye petnted in his shilde. — A 
Yonge man that on a tyme went a warfare, caused a flye to 
oe peynted in his shylde, eueu of the very greatnes of a flye : 
wherfore some laughed at hym and sayde, ye do well, because 
ye wyll not be knowen. yes quod he, I do it because I wyll 
be knowen and spoken of. For I wyll approach so nere our 
endmys, that they shall well decerne what armes I beare. 
Thus it that was layde to him for a blame of cowardise, was 
by his sharpe wytte turned to a shewe of manlynes. — Shakes- 
peare s Hundred Merrie Tales. 

Ugliness at a Premium. — The Lord North and Grey 
being once at an assembly at the Theatre Royal in the Hay- 
market, was pleased to tell Mr. Heidiggerhe would make him 
a present of Jb'lOO, if he could produce an uglier face in the 
whole kingdom tlian his, the said Heidigger s, within a year 
and a day. Mr. Heidigger went instantly and fetched a 
looking-glass, and presented it to his lordship, saying, ** He 
did not doubt but that his lordship had honour enough to 
keep his promise." — Jo: MiUer^ page 49. 

A Piping Player. - Once mat John Kemble played 
Hamlet in the country, the gentleman who enacted Guilden- 
stern was, or imagined himself to be, a capital musician. 
Hamlet asks him, " Will you play upon this pipe ?" ** My 
lord, I cannot." ** I pitg you." "Believe me, I cannot. ' 
** I do beseech you." ** Well, if your lordship insists on it, 
I will do as weu as I can ;" and to the confusion of Hamlet, 
and the great amusement of the audience, he played God 
save the king. 

Dog Cheap — The old Lord Strangford taking a bottle 
with the parson of the parish, was commending his own 
wine. " Here, doctor," said he, ''I can send a couple of 
ho-ho^hounds to Fra-Fra-France" (for his lordship had a 
great imi>edim6nt in his speech) , * ' and have a ho-ho-hogs-head 
of this wine for them. What do you say to that, doctor ?" C^ 
** Why," replied he, "I say, that your lordship has your ^^ 
wine dog cheap." — Jo: Miller ^ page 60. 

Nasal Ostentation. — ^Boswell dining once at the Old 
Bailey dinner, complained to one of the judges that he had 
had his pocket picked of his handkerchief. '* Poh ! poh !" 
said Alaerman Wilkes, " it is nothing but the ostentation of 
a Scotsman, to let the world know that he had possessed a 
pocket-handJcerchief . " 



\ 
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A WOULD-BE F.R.S. — Mr. Babbage has calculated the 
cost of those letters, which certain aspirants love to place 
after their names, at a guinea per letter ^er annum. Here 
is a cheaper way of getting up a scientific reputation: — 
A learned physician, and fellow of the Royal Society, 
seeing over tne door of a paltry public-house, ** The Crown 
and Thistle, by Malcohn MacTavish, M.D., F.R.S.," went 
in and severely took to task the landlord for this presumptuous 
insult on science. Boniface, with a respect but firmness 
which showed he had been a soldier, assured the doctor that 
he meant no insult on science. ** What right, then/' asked 
he, "have you to put up these letters after your name?" — 
** I have as good a right to these,'' answered the landlord, 
" as you, having been Drum Major of the Royal Scotch 
Fuaileers.^^ 

A Settler for Popular Education. — A fellow once 
standing in the pillory at Temple Bar, it occasioned a stop, 
so that a carman witn a load of cheeses had much ado to 
pass; and driving just up to the pillory, he asked what that 
was that was writ over the person's head. They told him 
it was a paper to signify his crime, that he stood tor forgery. 
"Ay," said he, "what is forgery?" They answered nim, 
that forgery was counterfeiting another's hand, with intent 
to cheat people. To which the carman replied, looking up 
at the offender, "Oh, this comes of your wiitmg and reading, 
you silly dog." — Jo: Miller j page 68. 

Long-life. — Richelieu having appointed Vaugelas to the 
editorship of the great French Dictionary, with a salary of 
2,000 Uvres, the work from that time proceeded very slowly. 
Showers of epigrams were the consequence ; among them was 
one by Bois- Robert : — 

" These drones an age with * B's' have bored — 
Grant, Fate, that I may see 
Those hoary years which will be stored, 
When they 've arrived at * D. ' " 
A modem application of these lines is too obvious to be passed 
over. There are many middle-aged students frequenting the 
reading-room of the British Museum who could point much 
sharper epigrams on the new catalogue of that library, of 
whicn six years have been consumed m completing the "A." 
The halest of these cannot hope for a sumcient length o: 
days to see the commencement of volume " Z." 
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Stealing Thunder. — Dennis, in 1709, brought out a 
tragedy at Drury Lane called ^Appius and Virginia,* for 
which he invented a new kind of thunder. The play was 
condemned, but the thunder was highly successful, and was 
of course always introduced when the stage elements were 
angry. Soon after the withdrawal of his play, Dennis was 
in the pit, witnessing a representation of Macbeth ; and when 
the thunder began, he stood up, apparently mad with excite- 
ment, and exclaimed — ** That *s my thunder ! This is 
murder and robbery ! The villains ! They have strangled 
my play, and now they steal my thunder ! ' 

Give and Take. — In St. John's College, Oxon, there is 
a very curious portrait of Charles 1. done with a pen, in such 
a manner that the lines are formed by verses from the psalms, 
and- so contrived as to contain every psalm. When Charles 
11. was once at Oxford, he was greatly struck with this 
portrait, begged it of the college, and promised, in return, to 
grant them whatever request tbey should make. This they 
consented to, and gave his majesty this picture, accompanied 
with the request, which was — ^that he would give it them 
again. 

Dear Flattery. — William 1. of Prussia, notwithstand- 
ing his indifference to the arts in general, had «i taste above 
mediocrity in painting. He used to show his paintings, and 
they were of course admired. "How much do you think 
this midit sell for ?" said he one day to his courtiers. ** At 
a hundred ducats, sire, it would be dog cheap," replied 
one of them. ** Well," said William, who loved money, "1 
will give it to you for fifty, because 1 see you are a good 
judge, and am happy to do you a pleasure." The poor cour- 
tier, obliged to carry away, ana, what was worse, to pay 
for this miserable daubing, resolved in future to be more cir- 
cumspect in his praises. 

Arrears of Pay. — Pierre Stuppa, the Swiss general, 
being deputed to solicit from Louis AlV. the arrears of pay 
due to Swiss officers, M. Louvois, the war minister, said to 
the king, " Sire, these Swiss are very importunate. If your 
mi^esty had all the money your predecessors have paid them, 
it would form a road from Paris to Basle." " That may be," 
observed the brave Stuppa ; " but at the same time, if your 
majesty had all the blood the Swiss have shed in defence of 
France, it would form a river from Basle to Paris." 
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A Tombstone Catechism. — In the churchyard of Peebles 
there was, until very lately, a number of curious quaint 
epitaphs, amongst which was the following, in the form of 
dialogue — a common mode adopted long ago for keeping alive 
a certain degree of familiar intercourse between the dead and 
the living — 

" Wlia lies here ? 

Margaret Ha3r, an' ye need na' spier, 

Aih, Marget, is this you ? 

Aye, John, but I'm deed noo !" 
A Deed of Arms. — The famous Jack Ogle, of facetious 
memory, having borrowed on note five pounds, and failing 
the payment, the gentleman who had lent it indiscreetly took 
occasion to talk of it in the public coffee-house, which obliged 
Jack to take notice of it, so that it came to a challen^. 
Being got into the field, the gentleman, a little tender in pomt 
of courage, offered him the note to make the matter up, to 
which our hero consented readily, and had the note delivered. 
"But now," said the gentleman, " if we should return with- 
out fighting, our companions will laugh at us ; therefore, let 's 
give one another a slight scar, and say we wounded one 
another." ** With all my heart," says Jack ; ** come, 1 11 
wound you first ;" so drawing his sword, he whiptit through 
the fleshy part of his antagonist's arm, till he brought &e 
very tears m his eyes. This being done, and the wound tied 
up with a handkerchief, "Come," said the gentleman, 
"where shall I wound you?" Jack, putting himself in a 
fighting posture, cried, "Where you can, good sir." — Jo: 
Miller, page 51. 

Business. — A landed proprietor of New England visited 
New York, partly for the purpose of adorning his household 
with a wife. Amidst so much beauty he scarcely knew 
where to cast his handkerchief. At last a damsel captivated 
him so much that he sent her an ardent epistle, offering his 
hand, heart, and fortune. To make sure, however, ot ac- 
ceptance, he added in a postscript, " Please to send an 
answer speedily, as I have another lady in my eye." 

A Counsellor of Neoessity. — The late Dr. De la 
Cour, of Cork, having once occasion to reprove a counsel 
very unlearned in the law, told him he was a counsellor of 
necessity. The barrister asked an explanation. " You 
know, rejoined the doctor, *^ necessity has no law," 
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Of hym that feyned hym selfe deed to proue what 
HIS wyfb wolde do. — A vonore maried man on a time to 
proue to here, and to se what his wyfe wolde do, if he were 
deed, came into his house, whyle his wyfe was forthe 
wasshvnge of clothes, and layd hym downe in the floore, as 
he had ben deed, whan his wyfe came in, and sawe hym lye 
so, she thought he had ben deed in dede : wherfore she stoue 
euen stylle ; and deuysed with her selfe whether was better to 
bewayle his dethe forth with, or els to dyne fyrste, for she 
had eate no meate of all the day. All other thinges con- 
sydered she determined to dyne fyrste. So she cut a coloppe 
of baken, and broyled it on the coles, and began to eate theron 
a pace, she was so hunorrye, that she toke no hede of drynke. 
At laste the saltenes of tne meate made her to thyrste so sore, 
that she muste nedes drynke. So as she toke the potte in 
her hande, and was goynge downe into her seller to drawe 
drynke, sodaynely came one of her neyghbours for a cole a 
fyre. wherfore she stepped backe quickely, and though she 
was right thyrsty, yet she sette the potte a syde, and as her 
husbande had than fallen downe deed, she beganne to wepe, 
and with many lamentable wordes to bewayle his detne. 
which wepynge and waylyng, and sodaine dethe of her hus- 
bande, caused all the neyghbours to come thyther. The man 
laye stylle in the floore, and so helde his brethe, and closed 
his eies, that he seemed for to be certayne deade. At laste 
whanne he thought he had made pastyme inough, and 
herynge his wyfe saye thus : Alas dere husbande what shall 
I do nowe ? He loked vp and sayde : Full yll my swete wyfe, 
excepte ye go quyckely and drynke. wherwith they al from 
wepynge, toumed to laughynge, specially whan they vnder- 
stode the matter, and the cause of ner thyrste. 

Wherby ye may se, that nat without a good skyl the 
poete sayde : 

Ut flerent oculos erudiere suos, 
— Tales and Quiche Answeres, 

Post-house Promotion. — Sergeant Onslow was chang- 
ing horses at the White Hart, at Reigate, one day, when the 
landlady persisted in addressing him as " Captain.'* The 
learned counsel's servant corrected her each time in a side 
whisper. " Be quiet," said she, with a confidential winfc; 
** I know he is only a Serjeant, but they like to be called 
captains." 
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The Princess Royal. — The following interesting little 
anecdote of the Princess Royal was lately current at Windsor. 
Mr. Brown, the apothecary to the Castle, was in the habit of 
visiting the royal children every morning, and the princess 
persisted on addressing him as ** Brown." Her governess 
insisted that ** Mr." should be prefixed, and threatened that 
if her little royal highness did not remember this on the next 
occasion, she should be sent to bed as a punishment. The 
morning after, when Mr. Brown appeared, the princess 
addressing him said, " Good morning. Brown— and good 
night too, for I am just going to bed.' 

An ExtraordIxV art Ordinary. — A person who had an 
immeasurable stomach, coming to a cook-shop to dine, said 
it was not his way to have his meat cut, but to pay Sd. for 
his ordinary; which the cook seemed to think reasonable 
enough, and so set a shoulder of mutton before him of a half- 
crown price, to cut where he pleased ; with which he so played 
the cormorant, that he devoured all but the bone, paid his 
ordinary, and trooped oif. The next time he came, tne cook, 
casting a sheep's eye at him, desired him to agree for his 
victual, for he d have no more ordinaries. ** Why, " says he, 
" I am sure I paid you an ordinary price." — Jo: Miller, 
page 49. 

Theatrical Friends. 
Actors, as all the world agree, 

Must certainly possess good hearts. 
Since none so reaay are, we see, 
As they to take each other's parts, 

A Double Dot. — When Louis Philippe began dowerinff 
his daughters out of the national pocket, the responsibfe 
editor of the Charivari was prosecuted for several so-called 
libels he had published on the subject of these marriage 
portions f dots J, lie had recommended that, to relieve the 
nation from these burdens, the royal papa should do as other 
fathers do — ;pay the money out of his own fortune. On the 
trial the editor declared that so far from denouncing the 
** dot,'' he had merely advocated an ** anti-dot,'' 

A good Riddance. — Mrs. Macauley having published 

* Loose Thoughts,' Mr. Sheridan was asked if he did not 

think it a strange title for a lady to choose. "By no 

8, "said he ; ** the sooner a lady gets rid of such 





means. 



thoughts the better." 
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Cross Answers. — In the * Heir-at-Law,' Pangloss says 
to the waiter, " Is the ffentleman juvenile?" "No, sir," 
replies the waiter, ** He s Yorkshire." A similar instance 
of ludicrous misapprehension occurred on the trial of the 
notorious John Tnurtell, for the murder of Mr. Weare, in 
1823. The counsel for the prosecution, examining Probert*s 
servant girl respecting some circumstance which occurred 
after the murder, inquired, "Was the supper postponed?" 
" No, sir," replied the girl ; " it was pork-chops." 

A Choice of Helpmates. — A poor rector in France, 
whose duties were too laborious for his age and infii-mities, 
wrote thus to his bishop : — " My duties are beyond my 
strength ; the habitations within my parish are so widely 
scattered that I am obliged to walk several miles every day ; 
for my income is too small to enable me to have a conveyance 
of any sort. I have therefore to request, my lord, that you 
will, without delay, indulge me either with a curate — or an 




ass." 



A LIBERAL Discount by taking a Quantity. — ^A run- 
away couple were, some years ago, married at Gretna Green, 
when the smith demanded five guineas for his services. 
" How?" said the bridegroom; " the gentleman you last mar- 
ried assured me that he only gave you a guinea." " True, 
sir, "replied the smith ; " but he was an Irishman and a cus- 
tomer. I Ve married him six times." 

Exquisite Forbearance. — The following was posted 
up in the county of Kent, in the year 1821 : — "Notice is 
hereby given, that the Marquis of Camden (on account of the 
backwardness of the harvest), will not shoot himself, or any 
of his tenants, till the 14th of September. " 

An Anecdote of Windsor Castle. — ^When the Princess 
Helena was born, it is said that the Princess Royal on hearing 
that she was now blessed with another little sister, exclaimed 
with the most charming simplicity, " Oh, how delighted 1 
am ; do let me go and tell mamma ! " 

A Bull in the Senate. — When Lord Eldon brought 
in his bill for repressing the liberty of the press, an Insh 
member moved as an addition that all anonymous ivorks should 
have the name of the authorprinted on the title-page. 

Happy Ignorance. — "Patrick, you fool, what makes 

you stale after that rabbit, when vourgun has no lock on it ?" 

Hush, hush, my darling, the rabbit don't know that." 
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Seeing is Believing. — Vernet relates, that he was once 
employed to paint a landscape, with St. Jerome at the 
entrance of his cave. When he dehvered the picture, the 
purchaser, who understood nothing of perspective, said, 
I* The landscape and the cave are wdlmade, hut St. Jerome 
is not in the cave." **I understand you, sir," i-eplied 
Vernet, " I will alter it." He therefore took the painting, 
and made the shadows darker, so that the saint seemed to sit 
further in. The gentleman looked at the painting ; hut it ap- 
peared to him that the saint was not in the cave. Vernet then 
wiped out the figure and gave it to the gentleman, who seemed 
perfectly satisfied. Whenever he showed the picture to 
strangers, he said, " Here you see a picture, hy Vernet, 
with St. Jerome in the cave." ** But we cannot see the 
saint," replied the visitors. ** Excuse me, gentlemen," 
answered the possessor, ** he is there ; for I have seen him 
standing at the entrance, and afterwards farther hack ; and 
am therefore quite siue that he is in it." 

Oriental Justice Trap. — A person having a hag of 
dinars stolen in his house, 'complained to the cadi, who 
ordered aU the people of the house oefore him, and gave each 
of them a piece of stick, all of equal lengths, saymg, that 
whoever was the thief, his stick would be a finger s breadth 
longer than the rest. The thief, alarmed, cut a finger's 
breadth oiF his stick, and next day when they were called by 
the cadi to produce their sticks, he was thence detected. 

A Bull in Jamaica. — An EngUsh gentleman being 
taken ill of the yellow fever at Jamaica, a lady, whom he had 
married in that island, hinted to him, in the presence of the 
Irish physician that attended him, the propnety of making 
his will, in a country where people are so apt to die. The 
physician, thinking his judgment called in question, tartly 
replied, ** Truly, Madam, 1 wish you would tell me that 
country where people do not die, and 1 will go and end 
my days there. 

The Wrong Man. — A scholar, a bald man, and a 
barber, travelling together, agreed to watch four hours in 
the night, for the sake of security ; the barber's lot came 
first, who shaved the scholar's head while he was asleep, 
and waked him when his turn came. The scholar, scratch- 
ing his head, and feeling it bald, exclaimed, *' You wretch 
of a barber, you have waked the bald man instead of me. " 
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Poetry and Prose.— One fine day in spring Sir Walter 
Scott strolled forth with Lady Scott, to enjoy a walk around 
Abbotsford. In their wanderings they passed a field where 
a number of ewes were enduring the frolics of their lambs. 
*' Ah !" exclaimed Sir Walter, ** 'tis no wonder that poets, 
from the earliest ages, have made the lamb the emblem of 
peace and innocence." " They are indeed delightful ani- 
mals," returned her ladyship, ** especially with mint 
sauce." 




»» 



A NEW Cure for Indigestion. — A person went to a 
physician, and complained of indigestion. The physician 
asked what he had eaten that day ; he answered, " Burnt 
bread." The doctor recommended him an eye-water ; when 
he asked how that was to cure the disorder, the doctor 
answered, " You first require medicine for your eyes ; for if 
they had seen perfectly you would not nave eaten burnt 
bread." — Persian Stories. 

Frightful Depravity. — A wild young gentleman having 
married. a very discreet, virtuous, young lady, the better to 
reclaim him, she caused it to be given out at his return that 
she was dead, and had been buried. In the meantime she 
had so placed herself in disguise as to be able to observe how 
he took the news ; and findmg him still the gay, inconstant 
man he always had been, she appeared to him as the ghost of 
herself, at which he seemed not at all dismayed ; at length, 
disclosing herself to him, he then appeared pretty much sur- 
prised. A person by said, " Why, sir, you seem more afraid 
now than before ! " " Av, ' ' replied he, * * most men are more 
afraid of a living wife tnan of a dead one." — Jo: Miller, 
page 55. 

A Parliamentary BuLL.—In May 1784, a bill, intended 
to limit the privilege of franking, was sent from the Parlia- 
ment of Ireland for the royal approbation. It contained a 
clause that any member who, from illness or other cause, 
should be unable to write, might authorise another person to 
frank for him, provided that on the back of the letter so 
franked, the member gave a certificate under his own hand 

of his inability to write. 

Very Wet. — A hardy seaman, who had escaped one 
of the recent shipwrecks upon the coast, being asked p^ 
by a good lady how he felt when the waves dashed J i^j 
over liim, replied, " Wet, madam, very wet." 
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THE KILT, THE CLAYMORE, AND THE COTTON 

UMBRELLA ! 

*• Her Majesty," says the correspondent of the Morning Chronicle^ 
giving an account of the Queen's recent visit to the Highlands, " landed 
under cover of a goodly umbrella, carried by her own royal hands. The 
judicial authorities of the county of Inverness were in due attendance, 
and there was a tolerable muster oi the men of Lochaber, with plaids, 
kilts, claymores, and cotton umbrellas, who waved glittering blades and 
dripping ginghams, and shouted Gaelic salutations to the ' wife of the 
king,' — for such, I understand, is the literal translation of Bhan High — the 
£rse words meaning Queen." 

Tune—" Cam: ye by AthoUr 

Cam* ye by Badenoch, lad wi' the palet6t ? 

Saw ye the Highlanders, loyal, ^ood fellows ? 
Wrapped in their dripping plaids, wiping their rusting blades, 

'Waiting their Queen under cotton umbrellas ! 

Badenoch, Badenoch, who is n't proud of thee ? 

Were not thy sons ever loyal, brave fellows ? 
Who wouldn't rush to thee, ay, stand a crush for thee? 

Though it should pelt, ye nave store of umbrellas ! 

Macpberson of Cluny, and Tulloch, I feel for them ; 

They 've drawn out their men like Castilian guerillas ; 
To welcome their Prince and Queen, such a sight ne'er was 
seen — 

Highlanders ranked under cotton umbrellas ! 

Highlanders, Highlanders, well have ye fought of yore, 
Led by the sound of your bagpipers' bellows ! 

Now for your tartans green, find ye a proper screen, 
Under your chiefs — and your cotton umbrellas ! 

But ye had example set, under the heavy wet ; 

Didn't the Queen, as the newspapers tell us. 
Ay, and the Prince and train, land in the pouring rain, 

Under the shelter of " goodly umbrellas ?" 

Wet Caledonia ! who would n't drown for thee ? 

Are not your sons loyal, brave hearted fellows ? 
Keeping their powder dry, while, with a smothered cry, 

Comes a damp welcome from under umbrellas ! 
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THE TWO MEN, THAT DRANKE A PYNTE OF WHYTE 

TO GETHER. — There came two homely men of the 
countreye in to a tauerne on a tyme to drinke a pynte of 
wine. So they satte stylie, and wysto not what wyne to 
calie for. At last, herynge euerye man call for white wyne 
as clere as water of the rocke, they bad the drawer brynge 
them a pynte of whyte wyne as clere as water of the rocke. 
The drawer seyng and perceyuyng by their wordes that they 
were but blont felowes, he Drought them a pynte of clere 
water. The one of them fylled the cuppe, and dranke to his 
felow, and sayd : Holde neighbour, by masse, chadde as lefe 
drynke water, saue only for 3ie name of wyne. — The Hundred 
Merrie Tales. 

Ducal Mendicity. — The extravagant Duke of Bucking- 
ham (Villiers) once said in a melancholy humour, he was 
afraid he should die a beggar, which was the most terrible 
thing in the world : upon ymich a friend of his grace replied, 
" No, my lord, there is a more terrible thing than that, and 
which you have reason to fear ; and that is, that you will live 
a beggar. " — Jo : Miller, page 50. 

A True Prophet. — A fortune-teller was arrested at his 
theatre of divination, al fresco j at the comer of the Rue de 
Bussy, in Paris, and carried before the tribunal of cor- 
rectional police. ** You know how to read the future ?" said 
the president, who was too fond of a joke. " I do, M. le 
president," replied the conjuror. "In this case," said the 
judge, "you know the judgment we intend to pronounce?" 
" Certaiiiy." " Well, what will happen to you?" " No- 
thing." "You are bvhq of it?" "You will accjuit me; 
there is no doubt of it." " Why ?" "Because, if it had 
been your intention to condemn me, you would not have added 
irony to misfortune." The president turned to his brother 
judges, and the sorcerer was acquitted.^ 

Bathos. — ^A provincial paper, giving an account of a 
violent hurricane, says, " That it shattered mountains, tore 
up oaks by the roots, and carried them through the air to a 
great distance ; dismantled churches, laid villages waste, and 
overturned a haystack/^ 

Gaining Losses. — ^Voltaire, speakins of law, says, " I 
never was but twice in my life completely on the verge of 
ruin ; first, when I lost a law-suit ; and secondly, when I 
gained one." 
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A HANDSOME PRESENT. — The Duke of Abrantes was 
extremely kind to his servants, and it was well known 
in Paris that they robbed him to a considerable amount. 
" They raa^y take a few bottles of wine or a few pounds of 
meat, I believe," said Junot, when his friends referred to the 
circumstance ; " but the real robber is my steward, and I do 
believe he plunders me by wholesale." " Then why not get 
rid of him ?" " It is of no use," said the duke, ** he is in 
other respects a good man ; he is attached to me, and has 
rendered me some services ; besides, if I were to dismiss him 
I should be cheated in the same way by another." On the 
first day of the year, a grand day in France, the numerous 
servants belonging to the duke came to offer customary con- 
gratulations. On each of them he conferred a gift. " As 
to you, sir," addressing the steward, ** I will make you a 
present of everything you have robbed me of during the past 
year." The steward made a low bow and retired. 

Family Likeness. — A private of dragoons, when quar- 
tered in Hamilton, swaggering along the streets one day, 
eloquent by the influence of barleycorn, and who thought his 
tongue as well furnished as the blade at his side, made up to 
an infirm old woman, who was picking her steps and wending 
towards home. Accosting her, " Well mother, how are 
you ?" " Weel enough, gm I kent who was speerin* me." 
"Not know me?" "No, really I dinna ken ye — maybe, 

fin ye had other claes on I would guess." " Why, I 'm the 
evil's sister's son." "Hoch, man, but you're liker your 
uncle than your mither." , 

Equine Bones. — A Yankee tin pedlar, having fixed his 
wa^^on in a stable noted for the reception of horses as lean 
as Pharaoh's cows« walked from stem to stern, and discovered 
the bones on the horses' hips projecting like so many small 

Ejrramids. " Mr. landlord," said he, " do you make horses 
ere?" "Make horses here?" said the surly Dutchman; 
" what do you mean ?" " Why I thought as how you had 
just been setting up the frames.' 

The Beginning and the End. — "I wish you would 
give me that cold ring on your finger," said a village dandy to 
a country gin, "for it resembles the duration of my love for 
you — ^ithas no end." " Excuse me, sir," said she ; " I choose 
to keep it, for it is likewise emblematical of mine for you — it 
has no beginning." 
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In great Attempts, <kc. — One day, while Frederick Tl. »' 
of Prussia was reviewing his regiment of giants, attended by 
all the foreign ambassadors, he took occasion to ask the ^=» 
French minister, who stood near hin^, if he thought that his 
master had an equal number of troops in his service able to 
engage those formidable men. The Frenchman, wlio was no 
soldier, said he believed not. The king, pleased with such a 
repl^ from a native of the vainest nation in the world, asked 
the imperial ambassador the same question; and the German 
frankly declared his opinion that he did not believe there was 
such another regiment in the world. *' Well, my Lord 
Hyndford," said the king to the British ambassador, ** I 
know you have brave troops in England; but would an equal 
number of your countrymen,, do vou think, beat these ?'* ** I 
will nottate upon me absolutely to say that," rephed his 
lordship; *' but! dare be bold to say that half the number 
would try." 

Nautical Arithmetic. — It was an usual saying of King 
Charles II., that sailors got their monej^ like horses, and 
spent it like asses. The following story is somewhat an in- 
stance of it : — One sailor coming to see another on j)ay-day, 
desired to borrow twenty shillings of him. The monied man 
fell to telling out the sum in shilhngs, but a half-crown thrust- 
ing its head in, put him out, and he began to tell again ; but 
then an impertinent crown-piece was as officious as his half 
brother had been, and again interrupted the tale ; so that, 
taking up a handful of silver, he cried, " Here, Jack, give 
me a handful when your ship 's paid ; what signifies count- 
ing it." — Jo: Miller, page 57. 

A PATHETIC Appeal. — A lawyer on circuit in Ireland, 
who was pleading the cause of an infant plaintiff, took the 
child up in his arms, and presented it to tlie jury, suffused 
with tears. This had a great effect. In the cross-examina- 
tion, however, the opposing counsel asked the child, *' What 
made him cry ? " The little innocent's reply lost the 
cause : — *' Please, sir, he pinched m^." 

A COOL Retort. — Henderson, the actor, was seldom 
known to be in a passion. When at Oxford, he was one day 
debating with a furious fellow-student, who threw a glass of 
wine in liis face. Mr. Henderson coolly took out his hand- 
kerchief, wiped his face, aud said, " "That, sir, was a di- 
gression ; now for the argument." 
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Of htm that vndertoke to teache an asse to rede. 
— There was a certayne tyran, the which to pylle one of his 
subiectes of his goodes, commaunded hym to teache an asse 
to spelle and rede. He sayd it was impossible, except he 
might haue space inough therto. And wnan the tyren bade 
hym aske what tyme he wolde, he desyred x. yeres respite. 
But yet bycause he undertoke a thynge impossible, euerye 
bodye laughed hym to scorne. He tourned towarde his 
frendes and sayde : I am nothynge affrayde : for in that 
space, either I, the asse, or elles my lorde may dye. 

By whiche tale appereth, that it is holsome to take leyser 
inougn, aboute a thynge that is harde to do, specially whanne 
a man can nat chose but take hit on hande. — Tales and 
Quiche Answeres. 

The Art of Balancing. — An exceedingly "fast" young 
gentleman, after running through a fortune, was induced to 
become a clerk in a public office. The dull routine of his 
duties, however, interfered too much with the allurements of 
society to be long agreeable, and the salary was small. He 
had made up his mind to resign, when the chief of the depart- 
ment to which he belonged took occasion to task him severely 
for his general negligence, and contempt for all the rules of 
the office. The superfine clerk was indignant. He did not 
care a rap for the paltry berth — ^the salary scarcely found him 
in cigars and gloves. " Very well," said the precise prin-* 
cipal ; ** it wiU be my painnil duty to supersede you. As 

soon, therefore, as you have balanced your booKs " 

"Balance be hanged!" was the interruption. "I never 
learnt conjuring. If you want the books balanced, send for 
Kamo Samee, ne '11 balance them for you — on his chin, if you 
ask him/* 

Contraband Cleverness. — A Scotch nobleman, of no 
bright parts, chatting with th3 Duchess of Devonshire, she 
asked how it happened that the Scots in general made a 
much better figure from home than in Scotland. " Oh," 
says he, " nothmg is so easily accounted for. For the honour 
of the nation, persons are stationed at every egress, to see that 
none leave the country but men of abilities." "Then," 
answered she, " I suspect your lordship was smuggled." ^ 

Value op a Tail.— r A monkey-faced fellow ottered him 
self to Garrick as an act jr. *' It will not do," said Garrick, 
" at present ; but if you h id a tail, no money sh )uld part us. 
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Know youb Company before you Criticise. — La Cha- L 
baussier, author of * Azemia,* happened at a party to ^^*^ 
encounter a gentleman he had never met before. The con- 
versation turned upon theatricals, and the stranger remarked, 
he had recently witnessed a private performance at the house 
of one M. Chabaussier, httle thinking whom he was address- 
ing. * ' But the comedj, ' ' continued the loquacious old gentle- 
man, " was woefully caricatured ; she who wMrepresented 
the coquette made herself eminently ridiculous. ' ' ' 'indeed , ' ' 
replied Chabaussier, who thought to have been recognised, 
"that was my wife.'' ** Your wife!" echoed the critic, 
shocked at his unconscious blunder; "let's see — did I say 
coquette ? Pshaw, it was the sentimental lady I meant. ' 
" My daughter," drily responded the poet. " What am I 
thinking about ? " rejoined his indefatigable companion. " I 
rememfer now the ladies delighted me — it was the men with 
whom I was so disgusted. That fellow, for example, who 
performed the lover, was detestable." "Many thanks for 
your opinion," continued Chabaussier, whose good humour it 
took much to overturn; "/ was tlie detestable lover! " 
" Well, I trust you will excuse me ; but the truth is, the 
piece was such horrid trash, I am persuaded the best actors 
m France could have made nothing of it." " Confusion," 
shouted the author, at last losing his temper, "the comedy 
is my masterpiece." 

Locus IN Quod. — A person inquiring what became of 
such-a-one? " Oh, dear,' says one of the company, "poor 
fellow, he died insolvent, and was buried by the parish." 
" Died insolvent ! " cries another, " that 's false, for he died 
in England : I am sure, I was at liis burying. "---«7o: Miller ^ 
p<ige 57. 

Nonsense defined. — There was a discussion one day 
after a hall dinner in the Temple, about the stupendous periods 
of Dr. Johnson ; and a newly called barrister was ask^ how, 
if he were desired, he would give a definition of nonsense in 
the style of the " great lexicographer." The young counsel 
immediately puffed out his cheeks, shook his wig, and sway- 
ing about one of his arms, replied, " Sir, nonsense is inco- 
herence : it is the confluence of heterogeneous ideas, the con* 
fusion of cause and effect, and the catenate discrepancy of 
means and ends. Sir, it would be nonsense to bolt a door 
with a boiled caiTot." 
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Elegant Starvation. — A thoughtless young gentleman 
of good family, although he had spent every Bnining, and 
worn out every trace of credit, lived with a devoted partner 
of his poverty in a splendid villa near the Regent's Park. 
Jeweb, books, wearing apparel, and every description of 
moveable, had long (usappeared from this exquisite resi- 
dence, to supply the conmion necessaries of life. ** Yester- 
day,'* our hero boasted to a confidential friend, towards 
the end of this ruin, ** we supped off a pair of earrings. 
That case of champagne in the coal cellar is the pro- 
duction of some thirty very dry volumes of the Encyclopae- 
dia Britannica. We have dined during the past week off 
my dress coat ; and this very day, had it not been for my 
polished boots, we should have been obliged to breakfast with- 
out Bolognas. ' ' Of com-se these fearful privations increased, 
till some time after they reached a climax. One day the 
hopeful economist returned home about dinner time in a state 
of famishing hunger, and entreated his lovely housekeeper to 
order dinner. * * Dinner ! ' ' she repeated ; * * there is not a scrap 
in the house, or an article left to procure one with! ' 
** Surely," exclaimed the other, slapping his forehead in 
despair, '* something can be snatched from the wreck — I have 
it. We can yet avert from our countenances the horrid stare 
of starvation. 'T is a desperate act, but it must be done ! " 
" What ? " inquired the lady, anxiously. " What ? Why, 
fry the gold fish and roast the canary ! ' 

A Stale Cake. — Lady Scott had a large piece of cake, 
which was presented to morning visitors upon a salver with 
wine, and which, not being cut into ni5&Z«a^20 pieces, had 
long remained entire, although offered times without number 
to successive visitors. Sir Walter at length became quite 
tired of seeing the same cake so often, and one day remark^, 
when a guest was present, *' Really, Charlotte, tiiis piece of 
cake of yours is beginning to nuike me an atdd man,^ 

" Simple Nature's Happy Child." — " May I be mar- 
ried, mamma?" said a pretty brunette of sixteen to her 
mother. " Married !" repeated the astonished moUier. **For 
what reason?" **Why, ma, the children have never seen a 
wedding — I think a marriage might please them." 

Face about. — An omcer m the Canadian war, as 
often as he was defeated, used to write to his general, that he 
found it convenient to change his front. 
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The Weak Point. — The Marquis De rEtorrlere, an 
officer of the French guard, and the handsomest man of his 
time in Paris, was once made the dupe of that vanity he 
could not fail to imbibe from the general admiration of which 
he was the object. Being in the midst of a crowd in the 
Church St. Dennis, at the noon-day mass, he felt some 
one touching him behind, and, on turning his head round, 
was accosted by a man, who requested he would stand with 
his face directed to the other side. " Why so, sir?" said 
the marquis. ** Since you compel me to confess, sir, my com- 
panion in the gallery to the left, who is an artist, has been 
employed by a beautiful woman to take your likeness, and 
points to me the attitude in which he is anxious to catch it." 
The marquis did not doubt the truth of this assertion, as he 
perceived iabove a man who appeared to have his eye on him, 
and in whose hand he thought he saw a crayon. Flattered 
by the circumstance, he took care to assume the precise 
attitude which was desired of him ; and after remaining 
several minutes in that position, his neighbour said to him, 
" Sir, I am obliged to you ; do not trouble yourself any 
longer — it is done. ' '* You have been very quick," said the 
marquis. The man soon afterwards mingled with the crowd, 
and the marquis, on searching into his pockets, discovered 
that the history of the portrait had been a stratagem to rob 
him of his watch, purse, snuff-box, and all the money he had 
about him. 

The wrong Road. — A reverend and charitable divine, 
for the benefit of the countrv where he resided, caused a large 
causeway to be be^un ; and., as he was one day overlooking 
the work, a certain nobleman came by. *' Well, doctor, 
said he, ** for all your great pains and charity, I don*t take 
this to be the highway to heaven." ** Very true," replied 
the doctor ; "for if it had, I should have wondered to have 
met your lordship here. "--«7b; Miller, page 54. 

Seat Announcement. — Gone to be married, in the 
Borough church, Peleff Sturtevant, Esq., editor of the 

Kentucky Mercury, to Miss . She do n't like to see 

her name in print, but she is a pretty girl anyhow. — Louisville 
paper. 

" Might be." — ** Might your name be Smith ?" said a 
lout to that oddest of odd fellows, Jemigle, of Philadelphia, 
** Yes, it might ; but it aint by a long chalk." 
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The Weak Point. — The Marquis De TEtorriere, an 
officer of the French guard, and the handsomest man of his 
time in Paris, was once made the dupe of that vanity he 
could not fail to imbibe from the general admiration of which 
he was the object. Being in the midst of a crowd in the 
Church St. Dennis, at the noon-day mass, he felt some 
one touching him behind, and, on turning his head round, 
was accosted by a man, who requested he would stand with 
his face directed to the other side. ** Why so, sir ?" said 
the marquis. ** Since you compel me to confess, sir, my com- 
panion in the gallery to the left, who is an artist, has been 
employed by a beautiful woman to take your likeness, and 
points to me the attitude in which he is anxious to catch it. ' ' 
The marquis did not doubt the truth of this assertion, as he 
perceived above a man who appeared to have his eye on him, 
and in whose hand he thought he saw a crayon. Flattered 
by the circumstance, he took care to assume the precise 
attitude which was desired of him ; and after remaining 
several minutes in that position, his neighbour said to him, 
"Sir, I am obliged to you ; do not trouble yourself any 
longer — it is done." '* You have been very quick," said the 
marquis. The man soon afterwards mingled with the crowd, 
and the marquis, on searching into his pockets, discovered 
that the history of the portrait had been a stratagem to rob 
him of his watch, purse, snuff-box, and all the money he had 
about him. 

The wrong Road. — A reverend and charitable divine, 
for the benefit of the countrv where he resided, caused a large 
causeway to be begun ; ana, as he was one day overlooking 
the work, a certain nobleman came by. ** WeU, doctor, 
said he, *'for all your great pains and charity, I don't take 
this to be the highway to heaven." "Very true," replied 
the doctor ; "for if it had, I should have wondered to have 
met your lordship here."— -Jo: MiUer, page 54. 

Neat Announcement. — Gone to be married, in the 
Borough church, Peleff Sturtevant, Esq., editor of the 

Kentucky Mercury, to Miss . She do n't like to see 

her name in print, but she is a pretty girl anyhow. — Louisville 
paper, 

"Might be." — "Might your name be Smith?" said a 
lout to that oddest of odd tellows, Jemigle, of Philadelphia, 
" Yes, it might ; but it aint by a long chalk." 





